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Im ersten Bande von Milton's Poetischen Werken,*) 
herausgegeben von Masson, findet sich eine Abhandlung über 
die Sprache Milton's. Dieselbe zerfällt in sechs Teile und 
verbreitet sich über den Wortschatz, die Orthographie und 
Aussprache, die Grammatik, die Idiome, die Interpunction 
und den Versbau des Dichters. Den Redeteilen, welche 
sämmtlich mit Ausnahme des Artikels in grösserem oder 
kleinerem Rahmen behandelt werden , ist das dritte Capitel 
gewidmet. Es ist der Zweck meiner Arbeit, gleichsam als 
ein Supplement zu dem betreifendeu Capitel, den ausgelas- 
senen Redeteil einer näheren Betrachtung zu unterziehen, 
denn Aufgabe der philologischen Forschung muss es sein, 
die Sprache jeder Periode bis auf das kleinste zu ergründen. 
Bei meiner Untersuchung habe ich mich auf Milton's grösstes 
Werk, Paradise Lost, beschränkt, da wohl mit Sicherheit 
vorausgesetzt werden darf, dass in den übrigen poetischen 
Werken Milton's neue Fälle im Gebrauche des Ai-tikels nicht 
vorkommen. Vermuten lässt sich, dass die von mir über 
Milton's Verwendung des Artikels in Paradise Lost zusam- 
mengestellten Regeln der Hauptsache nach auch für seine 
Prosa zutreffen, wenigstens lässt sich eine solche Vermutung 
aus der Stellung, welche der Blank Verse in Bezug auf die 
Prosa einnimmt, rechtfertigen, lieber letztere hebt sich, wie 
Addison aus einander setzt, Milton's Blank Verse nur em- 
por durch die Stellung des Adjectivs nach dem Substantiv, 
durch die Anwendung der Inversion, durch die häufige Sub- 

») The Poetical Works of John Milton. Ed. by David Masson. 
3 Vols. London 1874. — Ich bemerke gleich hier, dass ich in meiner 
Arbeit stets nach dieser Ausgabe citieren werde. 
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stautivierung des AdjecÜN s und durch da« Eiunnseheu vieler 
Redewendungen, die besonders dem Lateinischen und Grie- 
chischen, zuweilen auch dem Hebräischen entlehnt sind.*) 

Aber trotz der nahen Vei-wandtschaft, welche z^^^scheu 
Prosa und fünffüssigem Jambus besteht, mag man es immer- 
hin noch recht unpoetiscli finden, an Poesie den Massstab 
der Grammatik zu legen, üenn man geht ja vielfach von 
der Ansicht aus, dass dem Dichter die Inversion lange nicht 
genügend ist , um seine Sprache von der der gewöhnlichen 
Prosa abzuliel)eu, weshalb man es gleiclisam als ein ihm zu- 
' gestandenes Recht betrachtet, dem Versmass und dem Reim 
zu Liebe grammatische CoiTCctheit umgehen zu können. 
Einem solchen Einwände mag jedocli entgegengehalten 
werden, dass eine strenge Beobachtung der Syntax ein 
liauptsächlicher Characterzug gerade von Milton's poetischen 
Werken ist. Syntax wie Metrik verlor Milton bei Abfassung 
derselben nie aus dem Auge, sind doch dies die her^^or- 
ragendsten der rhetorischen Hülfsmittel, deren er sich mit 
so grossem Geschick zu bedienen wusste, um den Leser 
zur Bewunderung hinzureissen , denn seine Poesie ist viel 
zu sehr Verstandespoesie, als dass sie auf Herz und Gemüt 
erhebend einwirken und so unsere Bewunderung wachrufen 
könnte.-^) Ferner wissen wir, dass Milton ein tüchtiger 
Kenner des Lateinischen war, er bediente sich dieser Sprache 
sowohl in Poesie als in Prosa mit ziemlicher Fertigkeit und 
hat sogar einen Aufsatz über lateinische Grammatik ge- 
schrieben, betitelt 'Accedence commenc't Grammar.' Und 
wie konnte auch Svntax bei ihm besser in Fleisch und Blut 
übergehen als durch das Studium einer so flexionsreichen 
Spraclie, wie es die lateinische, besonders der englischen 
gegenüber, istV Denn eine ausgebildete Syntax einer Sprache 
ist mehr oder minder durch ihren Reichtum an Flexionen 
bestimmt, wenn der Begriff Syntax nicht darauf hinauslaufen 

*) Joseph Addison: Criticism on Paradise Lost, im Spectator 2S5 
vom 20. Jan. 1712. Ed. Arber p. 35 seq. 

^) Vgl. Masson : General Essay on Milton's English p. LXX V seqq. 
in seiner Ausj^abe von Milton's Poetical Works Vol. I. — MUton. Von 
K. Elze. Shakespeare Jahrbuch XII, 79 fg. 
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soll, den besten Weg einer guten Wortstellung vorzuzeichnen. 
Und dann dürfen wir schliesslich nicht vergessen zu er- 
wähnen, dass Milton ein langsamer und äusserst sorgfältiger 
Arbeiter war. Man werfe nur einen Blick auf ein Facsimile 
der in Cambridge aufbewahrten Originalhandschriften, *) 
um sich von dieser Tatsache zu überzeugen. Wie viele 
Verse strich er wiederholt aus, wie viele Aenderungen nahm 
er vor, ehe ihm der rechte Guss gelang! Und was die Ab- 
fassung von Paradise Lost betinfft, vor dessen Beginn Milton 
bereits 'erblindet war, so wissen wir von Edward Phillips, 
Aubrey und Kichardson, dass er dreissig bis vierzig Verse 
zu dictieren pflegte, welche er dann änderte und änderte, 
bis sie ihn vollständig befriedigten. Ganz anders ging 
Shakespeare hei der Abfassung seiner Dramen zu Werke! 
Den erhabenen Gedanken, die sein Inneres bewegten, gab 
er mit grosser- Leichtigkeit Ausdruck, Heminge und Condell 
sagen von ihm: 'His mind and hand went together; and what 
he thought he uttered with that easiness that we have 
scarce received frpm him a blot in his papers', und Milton 
selbst bestätigt dies in seiner Grabschrift auf Shakespeare: 

For whilst to th' shame of slow-endeavouring art 

Thy easy numbers flow! 
In seinem Schaffensdrange warf Shakespeare die Verse hin, 
ohne sich viel um Syntax zu bekümmern. Grammatische 
Correctheit litt oft unter dem Bestreben des Dichters, für 
Jedermann klar und verständlich zu werden. Aber beide, 
Klarheit und grammatische Correctheit, gingen verloren, 
wenn die Gedanken in solcher Fülle auf Shakespeare ein- 
stürmten, dass er gezwungen war sich kurz auszudrücken, 
um nur ihrer Menge Herr zu werden. 2) Deshalb kann es 
uns auch bei ein^r vergleichenden Leetüre der Werke 
Sliakcspeare's und Milton's nicht entgehen , dass sich letz- 



S. The Poetical Works of John MUton. Ed. Masson. I, 
XXV seqq. 

'^) Vgl. Milton. Von K. Elze. Shakespeare Jahrbuch XII, «7 fg. 
— William Shakespeare. Von Karl Elze. Halle 1S7(). p. 315 fg. — 
Masson I, 74 seqq. — A Shakespearian Grammar. By E. A. Abbott. 
London 1878. p. 7 seqq. 



terer eine strenge Dureliflihrung der Syntax als eines seiner 
Ziele gesteckt hatte. 

Um nun auf den Artikel zurückzukommen, so haben 
wir es in den bei weitem meisten Fällen, in welchen Milton 
im Gebrauche dieses Redeteils vom heutigen Usus abweicht, 
mit der Auslassung desselben zu thun, und es bleibt deshalb 
noch übrig die Frage zu beantworten, welchem Einflüsse 
diese Unregelmässigkeit in Milton's Verwendung des Artikels 
zuzuschreiben ist. Schon oben ist erwähnt worden, wie 
eifrig Milton sich dem Studium des Lateinischen hingegeben 
hatte. Dies führte ihn darauf, seine Sprache zu latinisieren. 
In seiner Prosa wie in seiner Poesie ist das lateinische 
Element vorherrschend, besonders sind es absolute Casus 
nnd absolute Partizipien, die Milton in einer der englischen 
Sprache vollständig fremden Art und Weise anwendet. 
Scheiden wir die wenigen Fälle aus, in denen das Fehlen 
des Artikels in dem Sprachgebrauche des 17. Jahrhunderts 
seine Erklärung findet, so liegt doch nichts näher als 
den häufigen Ausfall des Aiidkels in allen übrigen Fällen 
dem Einflüsse der lateinischen Sprache zuzuschreiben, die 
bekanntcrmassen den Artikel vollständig entbehrt. Zwar 
könnte der Wegfall des Artikels auch auf das Angelsäcli- 
siche und die ältere Sprache überhaupt zurückgeführt wer- 
den, welche das artikellose Substantiv begünstigten. Dass 
aber Milton je Angelsächsisch getrieben hat, darüber ist 
nicht das geringste Zeugnis auf uns herabgekommen. 



A. Der bestimmte Artikel. 

§ 1. Was zunächst die Form anlangt, so findet sieh 
einmal das e des bestimmten Aiidkels vor einem consonan- 
tisch anlautenden Worte elidiert. 

"7' fh' midsi ^) an altar as the landmark stood." — XI, 432. 

*) Massen selbst hat: I' the midst. Die oben gegebene Lesart ist 
die der ersten Ausgaben von Paradise Lost (vgl. Masson's "Notes to 
Paradise Lost" in Müton's Poetical Works III, 259). 



Sehr häufig tritt die Elision des e vor vocalischem An- 
laut ein. ^) 
"That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th* Aonian Mount" — I, 14. 

"And chiefly Thou, Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all Temples th' upright heart and pure." — I, 17. 

Weiter haben wir z.B. ^''Th* infernal Serpent (I, 34), tKEtherial 
Skie (I, 45) , th* Omnipotent (I, 49) , th' utmost Pole (I, 74), 
th' Etrurian shades (I, 303), Th' advantage (I, 327)." 

§ 2. Personennamen und personificierte Substantive, be- 
gleitet von einem Adjective, gebraucht Milton mit sehr we- 
nigen Ausnahmen ohne Aiidkel, selbst dann, wenn Adjectiv 
und Substantiv nicht als zu einem einheitlichen Begriffe 
verschmolzen angesehen werden können, 
"the holy salutation used 
Long after to blest Mary, second Eve."" — V, 386. 

"Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis^ or renowned 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes* son." — IX, 439. 

"So rose the Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson, from the harlot-lap 
Of Fhilistean Dalilahr — IX, 1059. 

"when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife." — II, 232. 

"Oft, in her absence, mimic Fancy wakes." — V, 110. 

Als Ausnahmefälle sind bei Personennamen einer, bei 
personificierten Substantiven zwei zu nennen. 
"And fabled how the Serpent, whom they called 
Ophion, with Eurynome {the wide- 
Encroaching Eve perhaps), had first the rule." — X, 580. 

"So spake the grisly Terror, and in shape 
So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold." — II, 704. 

>) Massen hat auch vor vocalischem Anlaut stets die volle Form 
des Artikels in den Text gesetzt. Vgl. jedoch seinen Abdruck zweier 
längerer Stellen aus der ersten Ausgabe von Paradise Lost (1667) in 
seinem General Essay on Milton's English p. XIX seqq. 
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"She spake, and at her words the hellish Pest 
Forbore : then these to her Satan returned." — II, 735. 

Sehr willkürlich verfährt Shakespeare dagegen in der 
Anwendung des Artikels vor mit Adjectiven verbundenen 
Personennamen: "that noble Brutus had his eyes" (Jul. Caes. 
I, 2, 62), "But win the noble Brutus to our party" (ib. I, 3, 
141), "To wrong' d Othello's service (Othello III, 3, 467), 
"Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo^ (ib. V, 2, 309), 
"I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight" (A Mids.-Night's 
Dream I, 1, 246), "and takes away with him the fair Desde- 
mo7ia'^ (Othello IV, 2, 230), "she will to virtuous Desdemona 
procure me some access" (ib. Ill, 1, 37), "I will beseech the 
virtuous Desdemona^ (ib. II, 3, 336). 

§ 3. Werden Personennamen auf andere Gegenstände 
übertragen, so werden sie wie Gattungsnamen oder StoflF- 
namen mit dem Artikel verbunden.^) In Paradise Lost 
stehen zwei Personennamen in überti'agener Weise für Stoif- 
namen, nämlich „Hermes'* für Quecksilber und „Proteus'" 
für den Urstoff, nach welchem die Alchymisten suchten. 
Trotzdem beide mit attributivischem Adjectiv vorkommen, 
zeigen sie den Artikel nicht. 

"In vain, though by their powerful aii; they bind 
Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the sea." — III, 602. 

Man vergleiche hiermit den Gebrauch bei Shakespeare:'^) 

"And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptuiie and do fly him." 

— Temp. V. 1, 34. 

§ 4. Paradise Lost weist einen einzigen Schiffsnamen 
auf, dem neueren Gebrauche 3) entgegen aber ohne Artikel. 



*) Vgl. Koch: Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache. IL 
Bd. 2. Aufl. besorgt von Julius Zupitza. Cassel 1878. p. 148. — 
Mätzner: Englische Grammatik. III. Teil. 2. Aufl. Berlin 1875. p. 160. 

*) Die zur Vergleichung herangezogenen Belegstellen von Shake- 
speare werden stets nach der Globe Edition citiert werden. 

3) Mätzner III, 172. 



"And more endangered than when Ar go passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks." — II, 1017. 

Bei Dryden finden sich mehrere Schiffsnamen, welche 
aber stets von dem bestimmten Artikel begleitet sind. 

"7%^ Nasehy, now no longer England's shame." 

— Asti-a3a Redux 230. 

" the joyful London meets 
The princely York, himself alone a freight; 
The Swiftsure groans beneath great Gloucester's weight." 

— Astraea Redux 233. 

'''The goodly London in her gallant ti'im." 

— Annus Mirabilis 151. 

§ 5. Völkernamen, welche das ganze Volk bezeichnen, 
haben im Neuenglischen den Aiükel. *) Von dieser Regel 
weicht Milton in folgenden Beispielen, bei welchen offenbar 
von einer Gesammtheit die Rede ist, ab: 

"But in his way lights on the baiTcn plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light." — III, 437. 

"The fig-tree — not that kind fo^* fruit renowned. 
But such as, at this day, to Indians known. 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms." — IX, 1101. 

§ 6. Die Namen der »Städte, Länder und sonstigen 
Oertlichkeiten treten selbst mit beigefügter attributivischer 
Bestimmung ohne Artikel auf. Auch liier zeigt sich wieder 
das Princip Milton's, mit einem Adjectiv verbundene Eigen- 
namen artikellos zu gebrauchen. 

"When, to enshrine his relics in the Sun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. — U, 273. 

"in spirit perhaps he also saw 
Rich Mexico^ the seat of Montezume." — XI, 406. 

"His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah^ — 1, 456. 



') Mätzner III, 167. — Koch II, 149. 
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"Nor was his name unheard or unadorned 
In ancient Greece^ — I, 738. 

"Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profoundT — II, 857. 

§ 7. Die Flussnamen sind in Bezug auf den Gebrauch 
des Artikels von jeher Schwankungen unterworfen gewesen. 
Im Angelsächsischen und Altenglischen entbehren dieselben 
des Artikels meist.') Bei Shakespeare haben wir: "The 
flies and gnats of iVi/p" (Ant. a. Cleop. Ill, 13, 166) und 
"The flow o' the Nile^ (ib. II, 7, 20). "Where's my serpent 
of old Nile''' (ib. I, 5, 25) , andererseits aber " E' en as the 
€> erflomng Nilus presageth famine (ib. I, 2, 49). Die im 
Neuenglischen allgemein beobachtete Regel ist, dass der 
Artikel dem Flussnamen hinzugefügt wird, wenn nicht der 
Gattungsname „the rivei*" vorangeht. 2) Indessen Verstössen 
selbst neuere Dichter gegen diese Regel. So schreibt Byron: 
"The Tigris hath its jealousies like Thames^ (Don Juan VI, 
11), Scott: From Yarrow braes, and banks of Tweed (The 
Lady of the Lake 11, 28). Milton verfährt mit einer einzigen 
Ausnahme in der Auslassung des Artikels consequent. 

"Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.''^ — I, 413. 

"Where Tigris, at the foot of Paradise, 
Into a gulf shot under ground." — IX, 71. 

"from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts." — I, 419. 

''Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate." — II, 577. 

"Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount" — XI, 402. 

"Egypt, divided by the river Nile.'' — XII, 157. 

Der Aiiikel liegt vor in 

"A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the BanawT — I, 531. 



») Mätzner III, 169. 
2) Mätznor III, 168. 
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§ 8. Die Bezeichnungen der Meere erfordern nach 
jetzigem Sprachgebrauch den bestimmten Artikel.^) Milton 
setzt ihn jedoch nur dann, wenn der Meeresname ein Ad- 
jectiv ist, wobei es gleichgültig bleibt, ob dasselbe allein 
oder mit dem Gattungsbegriff sea gebraucht wird. 

"or who with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields." — I, 519. 

"And more endangered than when Argo passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks." — II, 1017. 

"From Eden over Poiitus, and the Pool 
Maeotis, up beyond the river Ob." — IX, 77. 

"and, over Hellespont ^ 

Bridging his way, Europe with Asia joined." — X, 309. 

"With heaven's aiiillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, — then stand front to front." — II, 715. 

"Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape." — II, 641. 

"And Lichas from the top of ffita threw 
Into the Euboic seaP — II, 545. 

§ 9. Die in Paradise Lost befindlichen Namen einzel- 
ner Berge und Vorgebirge stimmen in der Anwendung des 
Artikels ganz mit dem heutigen Gebrauche überein. 2) 

"Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire." — I, 6. 

"Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundering iEtna." — I, 232. 

"or the fairest goddess feigned 
Of three that in Mouyit Ida naked strove." — V, 381. 

"or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed." — 1, 10. 

"God, from the Mount of Sinai, whose grey top 
Shall tremble, he descending" — XII, 227. 



Mätzner III, 109. 

'') Vgl. Mätzner III, l(i2. 172. 
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"As, when to them who sail 
Beyond ihe Cape of Hope^ and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow." — IV, 159. 

"Through the wide Ethiopian to the Caper — II, 641. 

§ 10. Die Benennungen der Winde, welche den clas- 
sischen Sprachen und dem Italienischen entnommen sind, 
treten artikellos auf. 

"They sat them down; and, after no more toil ' 
Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr'' — IV, 327. 

'^Boreas and Caecias and Argestes loud 
And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas upturn; 
With adverse blasts upturns them from the south 
JSotus and Afer, black with thundrous clouds 
From Serraliona; thwart of these, as fierce 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds. 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noise, 
Sirocco and LibccchioP — X, 699. 

Von alien diesen Bezeichnungen von Winden trifft man 
letzt nur noch Zephyr, Boreas und Sirocco in gewöhnlicher 
englischer Prosa an. Sie werden hier meist als Gattungs- 
namen behandelt und deshalb mit dem Artikel versehen. 
Jedenfalls hat bei Milton in der beständigen Weglassung 
des Artikels lateinischer Einfluss obgewaltet. Bei Shakes- 
peare geht dem von einem Adjectiv begleiteten Boreas der 
Artikel voran: 

"But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis." — Troil. and Cressida. I, 3, 38. 

§ 11. Die Namen der Himmelsgegenden nehmen wie 
im modernen Englisch den bestimmten Aiükel zu sich und 
lassen ihn nur fort, wenn sie adverbial gebraucht werden. *) 
Im ganzen Paradise Lost kann ich von dieser Regel nur 
in den angeführten letzten zwei Beispielen Ausnahmen nach- 
weisen. 



Mätzner lU, 159. 
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"Of God the garden was, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted." — IV, 209. 

"Uzziel, half these draw off, and coast the south 
With strictest watch; these other wheel the north: 
Our circuit meets full tvest,^ — IV, 782. 

"But in the mount that lies from Eden northr — IV, 569. 

"He from the east his flaming road begin, 
Or she from west her silent course advance." — VIII, 162. 

"Less briglit the Moon, 
But opposite in levelled n^est, was set." — VII, 375. 

§ 12. Wenn man sich auch jetzt bei den Namen der 
Jahreszeiten, Tage und Tageszeiten einer allgemeinen Regel 
zu folgen bestrebt, indem man bei der Hinweisung auf näher 
bestimmte Zeiträume den Artikel setzt, *) so ist doch selbst 
noch heutigen Tags eine gewisse Unsicherheit in der Ver- 
wendung desselben nicht zu verkennen. Es kann uns des- 
halb nicht überraschen, dass auch bei Milton die Zeitbe- 
stimmungen einem sehr schwankenden Gebrauche unterliegen, 
wie dies aus folgenden Beispielen hervorgeht: 

"On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night" — IV, 556. 

"Else had the spring 
Perpetual 2) smiled on Earth with vernaut flowers." — X,678. 

"So sung they, and the Empyrean rung 
With halleluiahs. Thus was Sabbath kept." — VII, 633. 

"Now Mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. — V, 1. 

"for see! the Morn, 
All unconcerned with our unrest, begins 
Her rosy progress smiling." — XI, 17J5. 

"Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad." — IV, 598. 



') Koch II, 151. 

2) Ich halte hier perpetual für ein in der Adjectivform auftreten- 
des Adverb. 
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"Sure pledge of day, that crown'st Ihe smiling mornr 

— V, 168. 

"Again the Almighty spake, Let there be Lights 
High in the expanse of Heaven, to divide 
The Day from Nightr — VII, 339. 

"To illuminate the Earth, and rule ihe day 
In their vicissitude, and rule the nighC — VIL 350. 

§ 13. In einem gewissen Sinne können als Eigennamen 
betrachtet werden die Bezeichnungen der Himmelskörper, 
des Himmels, der Welt, des Oceans, der Hölle und des 
Paradieses, da dieselben nur auf ein Individuum bezogen 
werden, und überdies bei den Himmelskörpern oft den 
Personennamen entlehnt sind. 

a) Sun und moon sind stets vom Artikel begleitet. Es 
ist merkwürdig, wie sich bei diesen beiden Wörtern der 
Artikel im Laufe der Jahrhunderte befestigt hat, obgleich 
angelsächsisches sunne und möna ihn nicht haben; erst im 
Altenglischen tritt der Artikel auf. *) 

"may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the Sun that barren shines." — VHI, 93. 

"J%6? golden Sun, in splendour likest Heaven, 
Allured his eye. Thither his course he bends." — III, 572. 

"while overhead the Moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course" — I, 784. 

"Not in the neighbouring Moon^ as some have dreamed." 

— Ill, 459. 
Ueber das artikellose „rising Sun" (IV, 651) s. § 48. 

b) Earth steht ebenso häufig mit als ohne den Artikel. 

"Those have their course to finish round the Earth. 

— IV, 661. 

"Whether the Sun, predominant in heaven, 
Rise on the Earthy or Earth rise on the Sun." — VIII, 160. 



1) Vgl. Koch II, 138. — Mätzner III, 155. 
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"then raise 
From the conflagi'ant mass, purged and refined. 
New Heavens, new Earth, Ages of endless date." 

— XII, 547. 

"Wherein all things created first he weighed, 
The pendulous round Earth with balanced air." — IV, 999. 

"And be thyself Man among men on Earth J"' — III, 283. 

"There dwell and reign in bliss; thence on the Earth 
Dominion exercise and in the air." — X, 399. 

"Who after came from Earth sailing arrived" — HI, 520. 

"be not dismayed 
Nor troubled at these tidings from the Earths — X, 35. 

d) Ueber den Gebrauch des Artikels bei Sternbildern 
findet sich in keiner unserer Grammatiken eine ausführliche 
Regel. Eine solche liesse sich ungefähr folgendermassen 
fassen : Ist der Name eines Sternbildes ein wirklicher Eigen- 
name, wie Astraea, Andromeda, oder ein aus dem Lateini- 
schen unverändert herübergenommener Gattungsname, wie 
Libra, so wird der Artikel im Englischen weggelassen. Ist 
die Bezeichnung eines Sternbildes aber ein Sammelname 
z. B. the Pleiades , oder ein der englischen Sprache ange- 
passter lateinischer Gattungsname (Scorjnon von Scorpio, 
Centaur von Centaurus) oder schliesslich ein Appellativ, das 
den Character eines Nomen proprium angenommen hat, wie 
the Plough, the Archer, so wird der Artikel dem Namen 
des Sternbildes hinzugefligt. Paradise Lost bietet folgende 
Bezeichnungen von Sternbildern: 

"when with fierce winds Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red-sea coast." — I, 305. 

"That fires the length of Ophiuchus hugeT — II, 709. 

"from eastern point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas." — III, 557. 

"Betwixt Astraea and the Scorpion sign." — IV, 998. 

^^ Hesperus y that led 
The starry host, rode brightest." — IV, 605. 
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"the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades^ before him danced.'' — Vll, 373. 

"Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion steering 
His zenith, while the Sun in Aries rose." — X, 328. 

"to Taurus with the seven 
Atlantic sisters, and the Spartan Twins, 
Up to the Tropic Crab; thence down amain 
By Leo, and the Virgin, and the Scales 
As deep as Capricorn^ — X, 673. 

Demnach macht nur Capricorn (von Capricornus) von 
obiger Regel eine Ausnahme. Jedoch scheint sich dieses 
im Laufe der Zeit aiiikellos eingebürgert zu haben. Auch 
Dryden hat 

"The Sun was entered into Capricorn^ 

— The Hind and the Panther III, 598. 

und bei Macaulay kommt Capricorn ebenfalls ohne Ar- 
tikel vor: The Tropic of Cancer, of Capricorn (History of 
England. Ed. Tauchnitz III, 21). 

e) In Bezug auf heaven haben wir bei Milton zu 
unterscheiden zwischen dem heaven als Sitz Gottes und 
der Engel, und dem heaven als blaues Himmelsgewölbe, 
einem Teile der Welt, welche nach Milton's Beschreibung 
(II, 1051) an einer goldenen Kette von dem "empyreal 
Heaven" herabhängt. In grammatischer Beziehung macht 
sich zwischen diesen beiden Begriffen insofern ein Unter- 
schied bemerkbar, als heaven, welches den Sitz Gottes be- 
zeichnet , auch bei vorhergehendem Adjectiv mit nur einer 
Ausnahme ohne den Artikel steht. 

"Then, with the multitude of my redeemed, 
Shall enter Heaven, long absent, and return." — III, 260. 

"for likest gods they seemed, 
Stood they or moved, in stature, motion, arms. 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven^ — VI, 301. 

"and now in little space 
The confines met of empyrean HeavenP — X. 320. 
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Die einzige Ausnahme ist 



•'Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide." — II, 1047. 

Bei heaven als Himmelsgewölbe lässt sich keine be- 
stimmte Regel über den Gebrauch des Artikels erkennen. 

"and scarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heavenr — V, 559. 

"Thus God ihe Heaven created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unformed and void." — VII, 232. 

"but all the cataracts 
Of Heaven set open on the Earth shall pour 
Rain day and night." — XI, 824. 

"With soft foot towards the deep, who now^ had stopt 
His sluices, as the heaven his windows shut." — XI, 848. 

Man vergleiche noch 

"He Heaven of Heavens, and all the Powers therein. 
By thee created." — III, 390. 

"though unwearied, up returned. 
Up to the Heaven of Heavens, his high abode. — VII, 552. 

f) Vor sky fällt nur einmal der Aiiikel fort. 

"When thou, attended gloriously from Heaven, 
Shalt in the sky appear." — HI, 323. 

"His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plumed." — IV, 988. 

"5a7/ loured, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin." — IX, 1002.' 

g) World und universe haben immer den Artikel 
vor sich. 

''and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides." — I, 31. 

"Which two great sexes animate the Worlds — VHI, 151. 

"By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The Universe'' — HI, 583. 

2 
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h) Ocean kommt mit und ohne Artikel vor. 

''all fountains of the deej). 
Broke up, shall heave the ocean to usurj) 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation rise" — XI, 826. 

"Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where Heaven 
With Earth and Ocean meets" — IV, 5:U). 

•'for as Earth, so he the World 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cr\istalline ocean'' — VII, 269. 

" over all the face of Earth 
Main ocean flowed, not idle, but, with warm 
Prolific humour softening all her globe " — VII, 278. 

i) Die als Eigennamen zu betrachtenden hell, paradise 
zeigen auch bei begleitendem Adjectiv den Artikel nicht. 

"A Heaven on Earth: for blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was." — IV, 208. 

"Mount Amara (though this by some supposed 
True Paradise) under the Ethiop line.'' — IV, 281. 

"And some are fallen, to disobedience fallen, 
And so from Heaven to deepest HellT — V, 541. 

"so these, the late 
Heaven -banished host, left desert w/wo^/ HellT — X, 436. 

In folgenden Beispielen setzt Milton den Aiükel hinzu, 
weil in denselben hell wieder zu einem gewöhnlichen Ap- 
pellativ geworden ist. 

"To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven" — IV, 78. 

"Or turn this Heaven itself into the Hell 
Thou fablest." — VI, 291. 

und deshalb vermissen wir auch den Artikel vor paradise in 

"and bring back 
Through the world's wilderness long-wandered Man 
Safe to eternal Paradise of rest." — XII, 312. 

§ 14. Von Gattungsnamen wie the Father, the Son, 
the Lord, the Redeemer, the Devil, the Fiend, welche ein 
bekanntes Individuum bezeichnen und mit dem bestimmten 
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Aiükel gleichsam als Eigennaraen dienen, finden sich in 
Paradise Lost Beispiele in grosser Fülle. Im ganzen Epos 
kommen Gattungsnamen dieser Art nur zweimal ohne den 
Artikel vor. 

" That we were formed, then, say 'st thou ? and the work 
Of secondary hands, by task transferred 
From Father to his Son? Strange point and new!" 

— V, 853. 

"And by myself have sworn to him shall bow 
All knees in Heaven, and shall confess him Lordr 

— V, 607. 

Messiah hat in Paradise Lost nur einmal den Artikel in 

"there to prepare 
Fit entertainment to receive our King, 
The great Messiah, and his new commands." — V, 690. 

Sonst bleibt es stets ohne denselben, so dass also Milton 
hierin angelsächsischem und altenglischem Gebrauche folgt: 
Ve gemßtton Messiam, We have founden Messias (Ev. Joh. 
I, 41). 1) 

"There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God, and Messiah his anointed King." — VI, 717. 

"Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turned." — VI, 880. 

"And all the Prophets, in their age, the times 
Of great Messiah shall sing." — XII, 243. 

Weitere Gattungsnamen, besonders Titel, welche den 
bestimmten Artikel erhalten müssen, sobald sie eine all- 
gemein bekannte Persönlichkeit bezeichnen, 2) finden sich in 

"Down to the golden Chersonese, or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 
In Hispahan, or where the Russian Ksar 
In Mosco, or the Sultan in Bizance." — XI, 392. 



1) Vgl. Miitzner III, 158. 
-') Mätzuer III, 105. 

2' 
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Mit dem jetzigen Spraehgebrauehe nicht übereinstim- 
mend ist daher das Fehlen des Artikels vor Titeln in 

'•from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian CanT — XI, 387. 

•*To Paquin, of Sinaean kings, and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of Greai Mo(ßLlT — XL 890. 

''As when the Tartar from his Russian foe. 
By Astracan, over the snowy plains. 
Retires, or Bactrum Sophy, from the horns 
Of Turkish crescent" — X, 43L 

§ 15. Einem Gattungsnamen, welcher als Repräsentant 
sämmtlicher Individuen einer Gattung steht, wird im Singular 
der bestimmte Artikel zuerteilt.*) Der Fortfall desselben 
ist mithin unregelmässig vor pilot, brute und reptile in den 
Versen 

"as when by night the glass 

Of Galileo, less assured, observes 

Imagined lands and regions in the Moon; 

Or pilot from amidst the Cyclades 

Delos or Samos first appearing kens, 

A cloudy spot.'^ — V, 26L 

"for smiles from reason flow, 
To hrute denied, and are of love the food." — IX, 239. 

"And God said. Let the waters generate 
Reptile with spawn abundant, living soul." — VIII, 387. 

Nur die beiden Substantive man und woman haben 
sich den Artikel im Singular nicht angeeignet, wenn sie 
zur Bezeichnung der ganzen Gattung dienen. Dieser Ge- 
brauch hat seine Wurzel im Altenglischen und Angelsäch- 
sischen, wo das aiiikellose Appellativ die ganze Gattung 
repräsentieren konnte. 2) In den. aus Gen. III, 15 fast wört- 
lich entnommenen Versen 

"Between thee and the Moman I will put 
Enmity, and between thine and her seed." — X, 179 

») Mätzner III, 103. 
'') Vgl. Koch II, 142. 
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ist woman nicht etwa auf das g:anze weibliche (reschlecht, 
sondern in erster Linie auf die Eva zu beziehen. In 

''My covenant in (he WomarC^ seed renewed" — XI, 115. 

"that of the royal stock 
Of David (so I name this king) shall rise 
A son, the Woman'n Seed to thee foretold." — XII, 325. 

"at return 

Of Him so lately promised to thy aid, 

The Womma^ Seed — obscurely then foretold." — XII, 541. 
ist "the Woman's Seed" als "Eve's Seed" aufzufassen, was 
bewiesen wird durch folgende an Eva gerichtete Worte: 

"Let her with thee partake what thou hast heard — 
Chiefly what may concern her faith to know, 
The great deliverance by her seed to come 
{For by the Woman's Seed) on all mankind." — XII, 598. 

Das in XII, 879 sich findende "the Seed of Woman" 
wird weiter unten (§ 38) erwähnt werden. 

Gleichsam als Eigenname wird der Gattungsname Gorgon 
von Milton ohne Aiükel gebraucht. 

"not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the isle 
Ophiusa." — X, 526. 

§ 16. Von CoUectiven kommen audience und fowl, 
trotzdem sic beide in den betreffenden Fällen Bezeichnungen 
von Gesammtindividuen sind, ohne den bestimmten Aiükel 
vor, welcher bei beiden den Regeln der heutigen Grammatik 
nach notwendig ist. ^) 

"his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night." — 11, 307. 

"Stood in himself collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act, won audience ere the tongue 
Sometimes in highth began." — IX, 673. 

"And let Fofvl fly above the earth, vdth wings 
Displayed on the open firmament of heaven ! " — VII, 389. 



») Mätzncr III, 173. 
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Doch findet sieh fowl aueh mit dem Artikel. 
"And let the fowl be multiplied on the earth! " — VII, 398. 

§ 17. Von Stoffnamen, welche nicht anderweitig, z. B. 
durch ein Adjectivum, näher bestimmt sind, tritt flesh ein- 
mal mit dem Artikel auf: 

"thy punishment 
He shall endure, by coming in the flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death." — XII, 404. 

Vor air tritt sehr oft der Artikel. Dies hat darin seinen 
Grund, dass jedes Wort, welches wir als näher bestimmt 
und allgemein bekannt annehmen können, den Artikel zu 
sich nehmen kann. ^) Der bestimmte Aiükel hat wohl seine 
volle Berechtigung, wo air ein Ortsname ist, wie in XI, 201. 

"Of Elements 
The grosser feeds the purer: Earth the Sea; 
Earth and the Sea feed Air; the Air those Fires 
Ethereal, and, as lowest, first the Moon." — V, 415. 

"And over fields and waters as in air 
Smooth sliding without step" — VIII, 301. 

"Why else this double object in our sight, 
Of flight pursued in the air and o'er the ground." 

— XI, 201. 

"Nature first gave signs, impressed 
On bird, beast, air — air suddenly eclipsed." — XI, 182. 

^Uhe air 
Floats as they pass, fanned with unnumbered plumes." 

— VII, 431. 

§ 18. Zu einigen nicht näher definirten Abstracten ist 
der Artikel hinzugetreten. 

"What man can do against them not afraid. 
Though to the deaths — XII, 493. 

Auch Shakespeare hat death mit dem bestimmten Artikel: ^ 



») Vgl. Abbott § 92. 
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"Where they feared the death, they have borne life away." 

-- Henry V, iv, 1, 181. 

'I lay it naked to the deadly stroke, 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee." 

— Rich. Ill, I, 2, 178. 

In einigen Fällen liesse sich der Gebrauch des Artikels 
vielleicht durch Annahme einer Ellipse erklären. 

•'Yet well, if here would end 
The misery! I deserved it, and would bear 
My own deservings. But this will not serve." — X, 725. 

Die vervollständigte Ellipse würde sein: "The misery I have 
to bear." In 

•'All of me, then, shall die: let this appease 
The doubt, since human reach no further knows." — X, 792. 

können wir das mit dem Artikel gebrauchte Abstract ent- 
weder ergänzen zu: "The doubt thou entertainest" oder wir 
fassen the als den flir das possessive Pronomen stehenden 
Artikel auf (s. § 22). 

Der Ai-tikel vor wrath in 

•'On me, me only, as the source and spring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due. 
So might the wrath ! " — X, 832. 

ist wahrscheinlich dem in dem vorhergehenden Verse be- 
findlichen all zuzuschreiben , das auch mit auf wrath zu 
beziehen ist. 

§ 19. Der schon in der Einleitung erwähnte häufige 
Gebrauch des Adjectivs anstatt eines Substantivs gehört zu 
den Eigentümlichkeiten in Milton's Styl, welche wir dem 
Einflüsse der lateinischen Sprache zuschreiben müssen, lieber 
die Verwendung des Artikels bei substantivierten Adjectiven 
und den diesen gleich stehenden Partizipien in Paradise 
Lost lässt sich Folgendes aufstellen: 

a) Das Adjectiv, welches ein abstractes Substantiv ver- 
tritt, kommt mit und ohne Aiükel vor; der artikellose Ge- 
brauch ist allerdings vorherrschend. 
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"As when a wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the ni^hi 
Condenses, and Üie cold environs round." — IX, H34. 

"Disperse it, as now light dispels tke dark? — V, 208. 

"Where armies whole have sunk: the parching air 
Burns fröre, and cold performs the effect of fire." — II, 504. 

"what we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides. 
Tending to wild.'' — IX, 209. 

"To thee no reason, who know'st only good, 
But evil hast not tried." — IV, 895. 

"For strength from truth divided, and from just, 
Illaudable, nought merits but dispraise." — VI, 381 . 

"0 visions ill foreseen! Better had I 
Lived ignorant of future — " — XI, 7(33. 

Den näher definierten substantivierten Adjeetiven und 
Partizipien wird meist der Artikel hinzugeftigt. 

"So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him." — IV, 201. 

"But his forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want." — IX, 753. 

"Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves." — I, 182. 

Der bestimmte Artikel ist nicht gesetzt in 

"For good unknown sure is not had, or, had 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all." — IX, 75(). 

"These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain." — IV, 074. 

Der letztere Ausdruck "in deep of night" ist auf eine Stufe 
zu stellen mit der Wendung "at dead of night". Dieselbe 
findet sich z. B. bei Macaulay (History of England. Ed. 
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Tauchnitz VI, 233), ferner in Wolfe's *The Burial of Sir John 
Moore' — 

"We buried bim darkly al dead of night 
Tbe sods witb our bayonets turning." 

und ist noch beute neben "at the dead of night" ge- 
bräuchlich. 

Gleich an dieser Stelle mag noch eingeschaltet werden, 
dass Milton aber stets den unbestimmten Artikel vor einem 
näher definierten substantivierten Adjectiv fortlässt. 

"l)ark with excessive bright thy skirts appear." — III, 380. 

b) Adjective, welclie zur Bezeichnung von Einzelwesen 
dienen, haben zwar den x\rtikel, doch ti'itt nie one hinzu. 

"This is servitude — 
To serve the unwise, or him who hath rebelled." — VI, 178. 

"These two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. The unjust the just hath slain." 

— XI, 454. 

Die Auslassung von one bei Adjectiven, welche sich 
auf (fott beziehen, ist leichter erklärlich. Solche Adjective 
wurden so häufig mit dem Substantiv Gott verbunden, dass 
dasselbe schliesslich weggelassen wurde und das Adjectiv 
an seine Stelle trat. 

"Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms." — I, 49. 

"His trust was with ike Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength." — II, 46. 

Als unregelmässig muss das artikellose substantivierte 
Adjectiv angesehen werden in 

"Flatly unjust, to bind with laws the free, 
And equal over equals to let reign." — V, 819. 

Ebenso unregelmässig ist der Ausfall des unbestimmten 
Aiidkels in 
"Rape or adultery, where passing fair 
xVUured them; thence from cups to civil broils." — XI, 717. 

c) Wenn das Adjectiv im Plural eine Gesammtheit von 
Individuen bezeiclmet, dann wendet Milton tibereinstimmend 
mit dem jetzigen Sprachgebrauche den Artikel an. 
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"Which of ye will be mortal, to redeem 
Man's mortal crime, and just, the unjust to save." 

— Ill, 214. 

"JÄe living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past ages." — IIL :327, 

Auch ist die Weglassung des Aiiikels in der Verbindung 
zweier, einen Collectivbegriff bezeichnenden Adjective, wek*he 
einen Gegensatz in sich schliessen. bei Milton gebräuchlich. 

"for life 
To noble and ignoble is more sweet 
Untrained in arms, where rashness leads not on." 

— XII, 220. 

•'and thence shall come. 
When this World's dissolution shall be ripe. 
With glory and power, to judge both quick and deadP 

— XII, 458. 

Aehnliche artikellose Verbindungen von Adjectiven hat 
schon das Altenglische: olde and zynge, povere and riebe. i) 
Ganz ebenso haben wir im Deutschen: Alt und Jung, Arm 
und Reich. 

§ 20. Von dem bestimmten x\iiikel streng zu scheiden 
ist das the vor Comparativen, welches aus dem angelsäch- 
sischen Instrumentalis l^e, )?y hervorgegangen ist. -) Ein für 
die Jetztzeit überwundener Standpunkt dürfte der sein, 
welchen Craik noch in seiner neuesten Ausgabe von Shake- 
speare's Julius Caesar einnimmt. Craik glaubt im deutschen 
je vor Comparativen einen Hinweis auf die Entstehung dieses 
the zu finden. Das deutsche je, sagt er, graphisch aus- 
gedrückt nach dem englischen Buchstabensystem, ist ye. 
woraus durch die Unwissenheit der Abschreiber the ent- 
standen ist. Er stützt sich dabei auf die Aehnlichkeit des 
th und y in alten Handschriften, welche die Drucker oft 



Mätzner III, 177. 

2) Mätzner III, 182. — Morris : Historical Outlines of English Ac- 
cidence. London 1877. § 17S. 
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verleitete ye flir the, yereof oder y'of ftir thereof in den 
Text zu setzen, i) 

Vor einem Comparativ drückt the ein unbestimmtes 
Mass aus, welches eine Eigenschaft noch über den blossen 
Comparativ hinaus steigert, entsprechend lat. eo, tanto, frz. 
d'autant, nhd. um so. Vor zwei Comparativen bezeichnet 
das doppelte the eine Steigerung in demselben Verhältnisse, 
ist also identisch mit griech. oöcp — tooovto)^ lat. quo — eo, 
frz. plus — plus, nhd. je — desto. Eine Unregelmässigkeit 
im Gebrauche dieses the bei Milton liegt darin, das es bei 
doppelten Comparativen oft nur einmal steht. 

"And why not gods of men, since good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows." — V, 71. 

"And tortures him now more, the more he sees 
Of pleasure not for liim ordained." — IX, 469. 

Regelmässigen Oebrauch haben wir in 

"What we not to explore the secrets ask 
Of his eternal empire, but the more 
To magnify his works the more we know." — VII, 95. 

Aehnlich der Auslassung des einen the im Englischen 
haben wir den Fortfall des toöovtco im Griechischen und 
des eo im Lateinischen.'-^) 

§ 21. Einmal in Paradise Lost findet sich das Gerun- 
dium mit folgendem Objecte begleitet von dem bestimmten 
Artikel. 

"Handed they went; and eased the putting -o/f 
These troublesome disguises which we wear. 
Straight side by side were laid." — IV, 739. 

Diese in der Elisabethanischen Zeit häufig vorkom- 
mende Construction, in welcher die vom Verbalsubstantiv 
verlangte Präposition of wegfällt, mag zum Teil aus dem 
Bestreben hervorgegangen sein, sich kurz auszudrücken. 



^) The English of Shakespeare illustrated in a Philological Com- 
mentary on his 'Julius Caesar' by George L. Craik. Sixth Ed. London 
1878. p. 323. 

») Vgl. Mätzner UI, 528. 
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Als Hauptsache lieg:t derselben aber eine Assimilierung der 
Endungen des Verbalsubstantivs und Gerundiums zu (Grunde, 
welche sich allmählich vollzog und eine häufige Verwechslung 
beider Constructionen hervorrief. Die ursprtinglichc Endung 
des Gerundiums -enne ging schon im 12. Jahrhundert in 
die Endung -ende über, welche neben -inde und -ande das 
Partizip des Präsens kennzeichnete. Diese wurde ihrerseits 
wieder verdrängt durch die Endung -ing, welche nur dem 
von einem Verbum gebildeten Substantiv zukam. Diese 
letzte Umwandlung hatte sich in den südlichen Dialecten 
ungefähr um 1340 vollständig vollzogen, wohingegen die 
nördlichen Dialecte den Unterschied zwischen der Endung 
des Verbalsubstantivs und des Partizip oder Gerundiums 
noch länger aufrecht erhielten. ^) 

Einer anderen Construction, die mit der eben erwähnten 
verwandt ist, nämlich dem Verbalsubstantiv mit folgendem 
of ohne Aiükel, begegnet man oft in Shakespeare, wie z. B 

•'For kissing of their feeC — Tempest IV, 1, 174. 

Auch diese Construction findet sich einmal in Paradise 
Lost. 

"Sky loured, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin^ — IX, 1002. 

§ 22. Zuweilen wird, wie im Französischen, bei Kör- 
perteilen oder Geistesfähigkeiten das possessive Pronomen 
durch den bestimmten Artikel ersetzt. 2) 

"So much the rather thou. Celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate." — III, 51. 

Diese Verse kommen bekanntlich in der Apostrophe vor, 
welche Milton an das Licht richtet. 

•'And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy." — IV, 153. 



») Vgl. Abbott § 1)3. — Morris § 293. 

'-*) Ueber denselben Gebrauch bei Shakespeare s. Abbott § 92. 
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"Will ye submit your neeks, and choose to bend 
The supple knee? Ye will not, if I trust." — V, 787. 

•'That to his only Son, by right endued 
With regal sceptre, every soul in Heaven 
Shall bend the knee^ — V, 815. 

"Is this the love^\ is this the recompense 
Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve." — IX, 1163. 

"For that fair female troop thou saw'st, . . . 

Bred only and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye."" 

— XI, i314— 620. 

§ 23. Der bestimmte Ai-tikel, entstanden aus dem 
angelsächsischen Demonstrativpronomen se (|^e), seo (j^eö), 
j?a3t, vertritt bei Milton zuweilen this und that. 

"Thou, at the sight 
Pleased, out of Heaven shalt look down and smile." 

— HI, 256. 

"They, hardened more by what might most reclaim. 
Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 
Took envy. — VI, 701. 

Dieselbe Redewendung, aber mit that, bietet sich dar in 



^) Massüii verteidigt den Artikel in seinen "Notes to Paradise 
Lost " (Milton's Poetical Works III, 2:i9). Nach ihm ist die Bedeutung 
der vorliegenden Verse " the love, and the recompense of my h)ve to 
thee, expressed by thee a little while ag'o: viz. at 901 et seq." Diese 
Auslegung scheint mir gezwungen. Dass the hier fiir das possessive 
Pronomen steht, wird bestärkt durch Bentley's Vorschlag, th}' in den 
Text zu setzen. Zwar darf ein Kritiker wiederum nicht so weit gehen 
wie Bentley, denn der Gebrauch des bestimmten Artikels tür das pos- 
sessive Pronomen ist keine Oorriiptiim des Textes, sondern entweder 
eine Nachlässigkeit Milton's in der Handhabung der Sprache, oder eine 
Nachlässigkeit derjenigen, welche sein Paradise Lost niedersclurieben. 
Bekanntlich war Milton zur Zeit der Abfassung desselben bereits er- 
blindet. (Vgl. Karl Elze: Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists. Halle 
1880 p. 39). 
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•'Much at that sight was Adam iu his heart 
Dismayed." — XI, 448. 

Weiter steht the für das Demonstrativpronomen in 

"What best may, for the present, serve to hide 
The parts of each from other that seem most 
To shame obnoxious, and uuseemliest seen." — IX, 1092. 

In dem folgenden Beispiel bezieht sieh the auch auf 
das Partizip enslaved, vor welchem wir das Demonstrativ- 
pronomen erwarten. 

"The conquered also, and enslaved by war, 
Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtue h)se. — XI, 797. 

Aus dem Zusammenhang ergiebt sich ferner, dass the 
demonstrative Bedeutung hat in 

"Thus with ten wounds 
The^) river-dragon tamed at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart." — XII, 190. 

§ 24. In der Gegenüberstellung the one — the other 
fehlt im heutigen Englisch der Artikel zuweilen vor one: 
He had two sons; one was called Malcolm, and the other 
Donaldbane (Scott). Milton lässt bei beiden Fürwörtern den 
Artikel aus in 

"Down he alights among the sportful herd 
Of those four-footed kinds, himself now one. 
Now other, as their shape seiTcd best his end." — IV, 396. 

§ 25. Each other sieht man jetzt allgemein als ein 
zusammengesetztes Pronomen an, dessen Teile so fest ver- 
schmolzen sind, dass Präpositionen immer vor each other 
stehen müssen. Diese Auffassung, von dem Standpunkte 
der historischen Grammatik aus betrachtet, ist falsch. Die 
Construction der Redewendung "love each other" ist "each 
love the other", so dass also each Subject und other das 
dazu gehörige Object ist. Dies ist der Gebrauch im Angel- 
sächsischen, indem other stets die durch die Syntax ver- 



^) Die erste Ausfjabe von Paradise Lost hat sogar this. Vgl. 
Masson's * Notes to Paradise J^ost ' in Milton's Poetical Works III, 268. 
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langte Flexionsendung annimmt: Ge sceolon pwekn eöwer 
Mg oÖres fet. (Ev. Job. XIII, 14). — Hi cwjfedon aelc to 
oÖrum (Ev. Marc. IV, 41). — ]?ä cnyhtas behe61d heora selc 
oÖerne (Ev. Joh. XIII, 22). Jedoch selion im Neuangel- 
sächsisehen fällt diese Flexion ab : Heo wold euer aelc oÖer 
halden for broöer (Layamon's Brut 5163).^) 

Zu Milton's Zeit erinnerte man sieh noch vollständig 
der ursprünglichen Construction, indem die Präposition stets 
zwischen each und other eingeschoben wurde, wich aber 
wiederum von derselben ab, indem man other zuweilen ohne 
Artikel gebrauchte. Der Artikel tritt vor other auf in fol- 
genden Stellen: 

''up they rose 
As from unrest, and, each the other viewing, 
Soon found their eyes how opened" — IX 1051. 

"and such a frown 
Each cast at (he other as when two black clouds 
With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on." — 11,713. 

Der Artikel vor other fehlt in 

"In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other'B burden in our share of woe." — X, 960. 

"Celestial voices, to the midnight air 
Sole, or responsive each to ofher^s note, 
Singing their great Creator!" — IV, 682. 

"though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to oihe7' like more than on Earth is thought!" 

— V, 574. 

"and each 
In others countenance read his own dismay." — II, 421. 

§ 26. Der Artikel bei all hängt ab von den Bestim- 
mungen, welche sonst flir seinen Gebrauch gelten.-) Man 
setzt also jetzt den bestimmten Artikel, wenn das Substantiv 
auch ohne all denselben verlangen würde. Dagegen steht 



') Koch II, 29S ig, — Morris § 246. 
'-*) Vgl. Mätzner III, ISO. 
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der Artikel nicht uach all, wenn das Substantivum ohne all 
artikellos gebraucht werden würde. Das« man sieh zu 
Milton's Zeit nicht so streng an eine solche Kegel band, 
durfte zur Genüge aus folgenden Beisjnelen hervorgehen. 

"About them frisking played 
AU beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase." 

— IV, 340. 
"of all the trees 

In Paradise tliat bear delicious fruit." — IV, 421. 

"A standing fight; then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air; all air seemed then 
Conflicting fire." — VI, 243. 

'Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 
With what aJl Earth or Heaven could bestow." — VIII, 482. 

"Adam, thou know'st Heaven his, and all the Earth, 
Not this rock only. — XI, 335. 

§ 27. Der bestimmte Artikel fällt sehr oft aus vor 
Superlativen. In der älteren Sprache tritt dies meist nur 
ein, wenn ein Genitiv in der Mehrzahl darauf folgt. ') Er- 
klären lässt sich das Fehlen des Artikels dadurch, dass in 
der Elisabethanischen Zeit und später der Superlativ zu- 
weilen anstatt des Positiv mit vorangehendem very gebraucht 
wurde, gerade wie im Lateinischen. 2) 
"This pendent World, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest inagnitude close by the moon." — II, 1052. 

"Yet dazzle Heaven, that brightest Seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes.'' 

— Ill, 381. 

"but perverts best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use." — IV, 203. 

"Sweet is the breath of Mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm oi earliest birds \ pleasant the Sun." — 1V,G41. 

"As new-waked from soundest sleep 
Soft on the flower}^ herb I found me laid." — VIII, 253. 



1) Miitzuer III, 225. 

2) Abbott § 8 und 82. 
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"and found 
Tlie Sei-pent suhllest beast of all the field." — IX, 85. 

"For solitude sometimes is best society.'' — IX, 249. 

"0 prophet of glad tidings, finisher 
Of utmost hope!'' — XII, 375. 

Hierher gehört auch der Ausfall des Artikels vor worst in 

"Or, if our substance be indeed divine. 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing." — II, 99. 

Einige Ausgaben interpunctireu zwar " we are, at worst, 
on this side nothing." Die Bedeutung der angeführten Verse 
ist indess "we are now already at the worst that is pos- 
sible on this side of total annihilation." *) 

In Bezug auf den artikellosen Gebrauch schliessen sich 
an die Superlative sehr eng die Ordinalzahlen an. First, 
altenglisch fyrrest und fyrst, ist der regelmässige Superlativ 
von fore. Auch die übrigen aus den Cardinalzahlen ent- 
standenen Ordinalzahlen waren mit Ausnahme von second 
ursprünglich Superlative, welche mit Hülfe des Suffix -ta 
gebildet wurden. 2) 

"when Adam, first of men. 
To first of women, Eve, thus moving speech." — IV, 408. 

"For now, and since first break of dawn, the Fiend, 
Mere serpent in appearance, forth was come." — IX, 412. 

"when Adam and first matron Eve 
Had ended now their orisons." — XI, 136. 

"Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, 
Came furious down to be revenged on men." — IV, 3. 

"Tried in sharp tribulation, and refined 
By faith and faithful works, to second life!" — XI, 63. 

"and what if, seventh to these. 
The planet Eai-th, so steadfast though she seem. 
Insensibly three different motions move?" — VIII, 128. 



^) Masson's 'Notes to Paradise Lost.' p. 133. 
Morris § 123 und I3ü. 
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§ 28. Wenn man auch bei der Wiederholung und 
Niehtwiederhohmg des Artikels *) bei einem Dichter Nach- 
sicht üben muss, so mögen doch der Vollständigkeit wegen 
die Abweichungen von den heutigen Regeln hier aufgeführt 
werden. 

Der Artikel ist einmal unnötig wiederholt bei zwei Ad- 
jectiven in syndetischer Anreihung, welche sich auf dasselbe 
Substantiv beziehen. 

" the strongest arid the fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair." — 11, 44. 

Der Artikel pflegt wiederholt zu werden, wenn ein 
Substantiv in der Einzahl von zwei Adjectiven begleitet ist 
und sich mit jedem derselben auf einen verschiedeneu 
Gegenstand bezieht. Dem entgegen finden wir in Paradise 
Lost 

"Those argent fields more likely habitants, 
Translated Saints, or middle Spirits hold, 
Betwixt the angelical and human kindr — HI, 4GU. 

Nicht notwendig ist jetzt das zweimalige Setzen des 
bestimmten Artikels vor zwei Substantiven, welchen prä- 
positionale Glieder folgen. Milton aber hat 

"so much the fear 
Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
Wrought still within them." — II, 293. 

Die Nichtwiederholung des Artikels ist zu weit ausge- 
dehnt in 
" The discord which befell, and war in Heaven 
Among the Angelic Powers." — VI, 897. 

" but, heavenly-born. 
Before the hills appeared or fountain flowed." — X, 7. 

"Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges." — VIII, 589. 



Vgl. Mätzner III, 183 fg. 
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B. Der unbestimmte Artikel. 

§ 29. Eine strengere Scheidung der beiden Formen 
des unbestimmten Artikels, an und a, hinsichtlich ihres Ge- 
brauches vor einem Vocal oder einem Consonanteu begann 
ungefähr um 1200 herum. Denn in Layamon's Brut steht 
an nur hin und wieder vor einem Consonanten, wie gleich 
im Anfange "^w preost", wo erst der spätere Text "^ prest" 
hat. ^) Viel später, und entschieden erst lange nach der 
Elisabethanischen Zeit, muss man angefangen haben, einer 
festen Regel in der verschiedenen Anwendung der beiden 
Formen vor dem aspirirten und dem stummen h zu folgen. 
Bei Marlowe finden wir noch "an hart" (Edward IL i, 1, 69), 
bei Shakespeare "ö?« hair" (Temp. I, 2, 30), "r/n household" 
(2. Henry IV. iv, 1, 95), ''an hundred times" (Cor. IV, 5, lUy) 

In Paradise Lost tritt an ftir a nur einmal vor hör- 
barem h ein: 
•'Far was advanced on winged speed, an host^) 
Innumerable as the stars of night." — V, 744. 

§ 30. Im Altenglischen hatten der unbestimmte Artikel 
und das Zahlwort one, gerade wie im modernen Deutsch 
und Franz()sich, ein und dieselbe Form. Beide treten auf 
als an, ane, on, one, a, o. Und nicht nur stimmte die Form 
bei beiden überein, sondern man setzte sowohl beim unbe- 
stimmten Artikel als beim Zahlwort an und on vor Vocale 
und h, a und o hingegen vor die übrigen Consonanten. 4) 
Erst allmählich wurde ein Unterschied zwischen ihnen ge- 
macht, indem die Formen an und a dem unbestimmten Ar- 
tikel, und die Form one dem Zahlwort zuerteilt wurde. Es 



*) S. W. Skeat, An Etymolo^cal Dictionarj- of the English lan- 
gujige. Oxford 18S2. p. 22. 

*^) Vgl. Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lexieon p. 1. 

3) Die meisten Ausgaben haben a host. Die obige Lesart bietet 

der ursprungliche Text. Vgl. Masson's * Notes to Paradise Lost* p. 199. 
*) Mätzner 1 (3. Aufl. Berlin 18S0) p. 341. 

3* 
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ist leicht erklärlich, dass bis zur strengen Scheidung beider 
Formen oft die eine für die andere einti*at. Dies konnte 
um so leichter stattfinden, als one in der Elisabethanischen 
Zeit wie "on" nnd nicht wie "wün" ausgesprochen wurde, 
also eine Verwechselung zwischen one und an sehr nahe 
lag. Diese Aussprache des one hatte sich aus der im 14. 
Jahrhundert gebräuchlichen entwickelt, zu welcher Zeit one 
wie -one in stone, bone lautete, wie es sich noch heute in 
al-one , at-one , on-ly erhalten hat. ^) Für die Aussprache 
des one gleich on im 16. Jahrhundert spricht zunächst die 
Schreibung on, wie sie sich häufig in den ursprünglichen 
Ausgaben von Shakespeare's Werken findet, z. B. 

"if the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound 071 unto the drowsy race of night." 

— King John III, 3, 37. 

Auch Spenser hat on fttr one: 

"It chaunced me on day beside the shore 
Of silver-streaming Thamesis to bee." — Ruins of Time. 

Ein weiteres Zeugnis ist die Elision des the vor one 
(Rape of Lucrece 172) und die Erwähnung der als gesetz- 
mässig geltenden Contraction y' once flir ye once von Ben 
Jonson. Den sichersten Schluss jedoch auf die Elisabetha- 
nische Aussprache des one gewährt uns das Echo in der 
Arcadia : 

"What salve when reason seeks to be gone? 07ie'' 

Pembroke, Arc. 

und ein Wortspiel bei Shakespeare 2): 

Speed. Sir, your glove. 
Vol. Not mine; my gloves are on. 

Speed, Why, then, this may be yours, for this is but one, 

— Two Gentlem. of Ver. II, 1, 1. 



1) Vgl. Skeat 403. — R. F. Weymouth, On Early English Pro- 
nunciation. London 1874. p. 32 seqq. 

2) S. Abbot § TU. 80. — Nares' Glossary, iUustrating English 
Authors, particularly Shakespeare. London 18 7ü. II, 616. 
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Selbst bis auf den heutigen Tag haben sich Rede- 
wendungen erhalten, in denen streng genommen one und 
nicht a stehen sollte (z. B. a day or two, at a time, all to 
a man were slain). In Paradise Lost finden wir a fllr one 
in folgenden Fällen: 

•'and in an hour 
What in an age they, with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable, scarce perform." — I, 697. 

"I sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude." — IV, 50. 

"I saw when, at his word, the formless mass. 
This World's material mould, came to a heap." — III, 708. 

"and on a heap 
Chariot and charioter lay overturned." — VI, 389. 

Shakespeare hat sehr häufig a für one: 

"With an auspicious and a dropping eye." 

— Hamlet I, 2, 11. 

Dies ist die Lesart der Quarto von 1604. Die Folio 
von 1623 hat one für an und a.*) 

Einmal finden sich in Paradise Lost a und one in der- 
selben Redewendung: 

'''All hl a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air." — I, 544. 

"with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe 
All in one moment, and so near the brink." — II, 607. 

Eine andere Redewendung bietet noch one, wo jetzt 
stets a gebraucht wird: 

"what we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides." — IX, 209. 



') S. Shakespeare's Tragedy of Ilamlet. Ed. Karl Elze. Halle 
1882. p. 116. 
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In 

''till one greater Man 
Kestore us, and regain the blissful seat" — I, 4. 
scheint one fltr a gebraucht worden zu sein, um der ganzen 
Redewendung mehr Nachdruck zu verleihen. 

§ 31. Der unbestimmte Artikel hat die Bedeutung 
"some", "a certain" in 

"Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid-air." — II, 717. 

"Till on a day, roving the field, I chanced 
A goodly tree far distant to behold. — IX, 575. 

§ 32. Der unbestimmte Aiidkel fehlt einige Mal vor 
man und woman in Fällen, in denen diese beiden Sub- 
stantive Einzelwesen bezeichnen. 

"So Man, as is most just 
Shall satisfy for Man, be judged and die." — III, 294. 

"And destined Man himself to judge Man fallen." — X, 62. 

"Or how the sun shall in mid-heaven stand still 
A day entire, and night's due course adjourn, 
Man's voice commanding, 'Sun, in Gibcon stand'." 

— XII, 263. 

In den letzteren Worten ist man auf Josua zu beziehen 
(Josua X, 12). 

"Adam could not, but wept. 
Though not of womayi born." — XI, 495. 

Ebenso hat Shakespeare 

''Thou wast born of womanT — Macbeth V, 7, 11 

zwei Zeilen weiter aber 

Brandish'd by man that's of a woman born. — Macb. V,7, 13. 

§ 33. Other (angels, oöer, altengl. other) beschränkte 
sich urspiUnglicli nur auf den Begriff zwei, so dass es also 
dem lateinischen alter entsprach. Doch schon frühe nahm 
es auch die Bedeutung des lateinischen alius an, indem es 
dann nicht nur den ersten oder zweiten von zweien be- 
zeichnete, sondern sich neben einem bestimmten Gegenstande 
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auf irg:eiid einen nicht näher definierten bezog. Im Angel- 
sächsischen findet sich stets das blosse oöer, aber schon im 
Altenglischen nahm other den unbestimmten Artikel zu sich, 
mit welchem es sich dann im Laufe der Zeit so innig ver- 
band, dass heute beide zu einem Worte graphisch ver- 
schmolzen sind, und zwar ging dieser Process bei other in 
beiden Bedeutungen vor sich. ^) Nur in der von alius hat 
der unbestimmte Aiiikel eine gewisse Berechtigung, während 
wir bei other gleich lateinischem alter eher den bestimmten 
Artikel erwarten könnten. 

Milton hat other noch sehr häufig ohne den unbestimm- 
ten Aiiikel, was nach dem in der Einleitung Gesagten ent- 
schieden lateinischen, und keineswegs angelsächsischen Ein- 
fluss verrät. 

"Creatures of of her mould — Earth-born perhaps." — IV, 360. 

'"But of this cursed crew 
The punishment to other hand belongs " — VI, 806. 

•'They saw, but other sight instead — a crowd 
Of ugly sei'peuts ! Horror on them fell." — X, 538. 

"With other echo late I taught your shades 
To answer, and resound far other song." — X, 861. 

''In other paii; the sceptred haralds call 
To council in the city-gates." — XI, 660. 

Merkwürdig ist, wie sich der unbestimmte Artikel selbst 
eingeschlichen hat vor other in one another. Analog each 
other würde die Bildung one other die richtige sein, wofllr 
auch the one the other eintreten könnte. Grammatisch zer- 
legt ist z. B. der Sinn der Verse 

"Sight hateful, sight tormenting! Thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another'^ arms. 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust." — IV, 505. 

thus these two, imparadised the one in the other's arms 
u. s. w. Entschieden wurde man sich dieser Construction 
bewusst, woher es dann gekommen ist, dass jetzt one 

>) Mätzner III, 19b und 280. — Morris § 136 und 245. 
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another streng genommen nur in Beziehung auf mehr als 
zwei Personen gebraucht werden kann, eaeh other dagegen 
stets an die Zahl zwei gekettet ist. 

§ 34. Such hat schon seit sehr alter Zeit den unbe- 
stimmten Artikel zu sich genommen. Nach Mätzner •) steht 
er jetzt am häufigsten bei Gattungsnamen und Substantiven, 
die diesen angeglichen worden sind. Dieses ist auch die 
für den Gebrauch bei Milton zutreffende Regel. Unter die 
wenigen Abweichungen würden die folgenden Fälle zu 
rechnen sein, in welchen man jetzt vorziehen würde, den 
unbestimmten Aiükel einzufügen. 

''for I this night 
{Such night tili this I never passed) have dreamed." 

— V. 30. 
"on such day 
As Heaven's great year brings forth." — ' V, 582. 

" Such place Eternal Justice had prepared." — I, 70. 

"Long struggling underneath, ere they could vdnd 
Ont of such prison, though Spirits of purest light." — VI, 660. 

"Or Nature failed in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain." — VIII, 534. 

Kein so regelmässiger Gebrauch lässt sich dagegen 
erkennen, wenn das Substantivum von einem Adjectiv be- 
gleitet ist. Das blosse such und such mit nachfolgendem 
unbestimmten Artikel dürften sich wohl bei Milton die 
Wage halten. 

§ 35. Der unbestimmte Aiükel ist oft unterdrückt 
nach what im Ausruf oder in der Frage, wo dieses dem 
englischen "what kind of" entspricht. 2) 

" into what pit thou seest 
From what highth fallen." — I, 91. 

"As that more willingly thou couldst not seem 
At Heaven's high feasts to liave fed; yet what compare!^' 

— V, 466. 



n Mätzner III, 281. 

«) Uel " 



*) Ueber denselben Gebrauch bei Shakespeare vgl. Abbott § 86. 
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"And so from Heaven to deepest Hell. fall 
From what high state of bliss into what woe ! " — V, 542. 

"0 miserable Mankind, to what fall 
Degraded, to what wretched state reserved!" — XI, 500. 

Das Altenglische bietet stets which a im Ausrufe. Wie 
aber what, das als angelsäclisisches hvät nur mit nach- 
folgendem Genitiv gebraucht wurde, mehr und mehr attributiv 
gerade wie which verwandt wurde, so verdrängte auch what 
a die Construction which a. ') 

§ 36. Many vor einem Substantiv hat in Paradise Lost 
stets den unbestimmten Artikel nach sich. Diese Verbin- 
dung des many mit a scheint im 1(5. und 17. Jahrhundert 
vollständig festgestellt gewesen zu sein, bei Shakespeare 
lässt sich nur eine Ausnahme auffinden : many time and oft 
(2 Henry VI. ii, 1, 93). 

"To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes." — I, 709. 

His hand was known 
In Heaven by many a towered structure high." — I, 733. 

"Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery /ilp" — II, 618. 

§ 37. Hundred und thousand wurden im Angelsäch- 
sischen mit Vorliebe substantivisch mit folgendem Genitiv 
und meist ohne den unbestimmten Artikel gebraucht: Gyf 
hwylc man hajfÖ hund sceäpa and him losaÖ an of J?äm, 
hü ne forläit he pk nigon and hund-nigontigV (Ev. Matth. 
XVin, 12). — Hys efen)?e6wan, se hym sceolde an hund 
penega (Ev. Matth. XVIII, 28). Erst mit dem zunehmenden 
adjectivischen Gebrauche dieser beiden Zahlwörter trat a 
hinzu. 2) Unumgänglich notwendig muss der Artikel selbst 
im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert noch nicht gewesen sein, sowol 
bei Shakespeare als bei Milton entbehrt thousand desselben 
öfter. 



») Vgl. Mätzner I, 327; III, 195; III, 250 fg. 
2) Mätzner UI, 221. — Koch U, 214. 
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"but from amoug 
Thousand celestial Ardours, where he stood." — V, 248. 

•'then in the east her turn she shines. 
Revolved on heaven's great axle, and her reign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds." — VII, 880. 

§ 38. Der unbestimmte Artikel fehlt öfter im Genitivus 
subiectivus, welcher die Person oder Sache bezeichnet, die 
etwas besitzt, oder den Urheber, von welchem irgend eine 
Handlung ausgeht. 

"He on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky, in sapphyre throned." — VI, 771. 

"though to recount almighty works 
What words or tongue oi Seraph can suffice." — VII, 112. 

"What may this meanV Language of Man pronounced 
By tongue of ^rw/e, and human sense expressed!" — XI, 553. 

"Some cursed fraud 
Of enenuj liath beguiled thee, yet unknown." — IX, 904. 

" Thencefoi-th the fonn of servant to assume." — X, 213. 

"now clear I understand 

Why our great Expectation should be called 

The Seed of Woman, Virgin Mother, hail!" — XII, 376. 

Dieser Auslassung des Aiükels begegnet man bei Shake- 
speare nur selten: 

"Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog,^ — Macbeth IV, 1, 14. 

"I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was't came by?" 

— Macbeth IV, 1, 140. 

§ 39. Der unbestimmte Artikel fällt aus vor den Col- 
lectivbegriflfen part, store, number, multitude. 

"Even to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
Which he had plucked." — V, 83. 

"For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is bliss." — IX, 879. 
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"calling to my mind with heed 
Part of our sentence, that thy seed shall bruise 
The Seri^nt's head.'^ — X, 1030. 

"None yet; but store hereafter from the Earth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew 
Of all things transitory and vain." — III, 444. 

'"small store will serve where store, 
All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk." — V, 322. 

'^ JSumher to this day's work is not ordained. 
Nor multitude^ stand only and behold." — VI, 809. 

§ 40. Die Wiederholung des unbestimmten Artikels 
findet im Altenglischen vor zwei Substantiven gewöhnlich 
statt. Auch im Neuenglischen sollte dies der Fall sein, 
wenigstens tadeln strenge Grammatiker das nur einmalige 
Setzen des unbestimmten Artikels. Indess ist nicht abzu- 
leugnen, dass sich sowohl Dichter als Prosaiker grosse Frei- 
heiten in der Beobachtung dieser Regel gestatten. ') Auch 
Milton wiederholt den unbestimmten Aiidkel vor zwei ver- 
schiedenen Substantiven nicht, mögen dieselben kopulativ 
oder disjunctiv verbunden sein. 

'•That were a7i ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall." — I, 115. 

"Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall:" — IV, 100. 

"Of brick, and of that stuff, they cast to build 
A city and tower, whose top may reach to Heaven." — XII, 43. 

"sufficient of itself to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing." — IX, 43. 

"A world who would not purchase with a bruise 
Or much more grievous pai7i^i^ — X, 500. 



Mätzner III, 201. 
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C. Wegfall des bestimmten und unbestimmten Artikels. 

Die Fälle, in welchen nur der bestimmte oder nur der 
unbestimmte Artikel wegfällt, sind bereits in den beiden 
ersten Theilen ei*wähnt worden. In diesem Capitel werden 
diejenigen Fälle aufgeführt werden, in welchen beide Artikel 
unter denselben grammatischen Verhältnissen fortfallen. 

§ 41. Im Angelsächsischen und der älteren Sprache 
überhaupt entbehren Substantiva oft des Artikels, wo der- 
selbe vom heutigen Sprachgebrauch verlangt wird. Man sah 
in der damaligen Sprachperiode die Substantiva nicht als 
Bezeichnungen von Gattungen oder Klassen an, sondern als 
Namen für einzelne Individuen, also gleichsam als Eigen- 
namen. Es ist deshalb erklärlich, dass auch bei attributi- 
vischer Bestimmung jedes Substantiv ohne Artikel stehen 
konnte. Dieser artikellose Gebrauch eines von einem Ad- 
jectivum begleiteten Substantivs hat sich bis auf den heu- 
tigen Tag erhalten bei Abstracten, Collectiven und StoflF- 
namen, welche den Artikel jedoch wiederum verlangen, so- 
bald dem Adjectivum ein unterscheidender Character zu- 
ertheilt wird. Der auf andere Substantive mit atti-ibutivischer 
Bestimmung ausgedehnte ai-tikellose Gebrauch wird von 
Abbott als ein Archaismus bezeichnet, welcher bei Shakespeare 
nur selten Verwendung gefunden hat. i) Solcher Fälle, in 
welchen unser jetziges Sprachgefühl den Aiükel vermisst, 
findet sich bei Milton eine so grosse Menge, dass von einem 
Archaismus in dieser Beziehung in Paradise Lost keine Rede 
sein kann. Das häufige Fehlen des Aiükels vor einem mit 
einem Adjectiv verbundenen Substantiv ist der hauptsäch- 
lichste Characterzug in dem Gebrauche dieses Redeteils 
bei Milton, ein Characterzug, der uns unmittelbar darauf 
führen muss, die Weglassung des Artikels in diesen wie in 
den meisten anderen Fällen dem Einflüsse des Lateinischen 
zuzuschreiben. 



») S. Abbott § 82. 
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"Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore^^ — 1,585. 

"and of itself the water flies 
All taste of iivwg jvightT — II, 612. 

"Here walked the Fiend at large in spacious field ^ — 111,430. 

"As one who, long in populous city pent." — IX, 445. 

"If chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass." — IX, 452. 

"A dove, sent forth once and again to spy 
Green tree or ground whereon his foot may light." 

— XI, 857. 

"Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 
Mother of human vaceT — IV, 474. 

"Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn." — IV, 227. 

"what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape'^ — II, 444. 

'''Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking." — X, 943. 

§ 42. Denselben Einfluss auf den Wegfall des Artikels 
übt eine beim Substantiv stehende nähere Bestimmung aus. 
Dieselbe kann sein 

a) ein anderes Substantiv mit einer Präposition. 

''And reckon'st thou thyself with Spirits of Heaven!" — U, 696. 

"His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modern fameT — XI, 385. 

"While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran puq)le to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded." — I, 450. 

"Of flutes and soft recorders — such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old." — I, 551. 

"Then first with fear surprised and sense of pain — 
Fled ignominious, to such evil brought 
By sin of disobedience!" — VI, 394. 

"Where entrance up from Eden easiest climbs." — XI, 119. 

"Understand the same 
Of fish within their watery residence!' — VIII, 345. 
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b) ein Infinitiv. 

•'And courage never to suhmil or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome V" — I, 108. 

"Envious commands, invented with design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt '' — IV, 524. 

"Of others, who approve not to transgress 
By thy example, but have potver and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place." — I\', 880. 

"Then had the Sons of God exaise to have been 
Ena?mured at that sight." — V, 447. 

c) ein Relativsatz. 

Thy fear, said Zephon bold. 
Will save us trial what the least can do 
Single against thee wicked, and thence weak.'' — IV, 854. 

"He sought them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eve separate; he wished, but not with hope 
Of what so seldom chanced^ — IX, 421. 

"Then let me not let pass 
Occasion which now smiles^ — IX, 479. 

§ 43. Der Artikel ist ferner oft weggelassen vor Sub- 
stantiven, Vielehe von einer Präposition begleitet sind, be- 
sonders nach without und denjenigen Präpositionen, welche 
eine Oertlichkeit bezeichnen. Dieser (iebrauch geht bis in 
die älteste Sprachperiode hinauf, aus der noch viele, zum 
Teil jetzt veraltete Präpositionen und präpositionale Ad- 
verbien stammen, welche aus der Verschmelzung eines Ad- 
verbiums und eines Substantivs hervorgingen und den Artikel 
nicht eindringen Hessen, als der Gebrauch desselben in der 
Sprache mehr und mehr um sich griff z. B. among (angels, 
ämang, onmang, vom Subst. mang Mischung), aright (angels, 
äriht, vom Subst. riht), aback (angels, on ba}c), aboard, alive, 
afoot, aground, asleep (in welchen allen a eine Contraction 
aus angels, on oder der weniger gebräuchlichen Form an 
ist), forsooth (altengl. forsothe, angels, for soÖ), indeed (in 
der That), ere while (vor einer Weile). *) 



') Mätzner I, 443 fg. - Abbott § 24; § 140. 
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"Alone and rvWioul guide, half lost, I seek." — II, 975. 

•'Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose." — IV, 256. 

"he grants what they besought. 
Instructed that to God is no access 
Without Mediator^ — XII, 238. 

^'By fountain or by shady rivulet 
He sought them both." — IX, 420. 

"The ark no more now floats, but seems on ground!" 

— XI, 850. 
"Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is, as here, and will be found alike 

Present." — XI, 349. 

"Satan from hence, now on the lower stair. 
That scaled by steps of gold to Heaven-gate^ - 111, 540. 

"Imperishable, and, though pierced with wound'^ — VI, 435. 

"and now hy glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade." — IV, 867. 

"So spake the Enemy of Mankind, enclosed 
In serpent^ — IX, 494. 

wiederum aber mit dem Artikel 

"He, in the Serpent, had perverted Eve." — X, 3. 

§ 44. Beim possessiven Genitiv fehlt der Artikel zu- 
weilen vor dem im Abhängigkeitsverhältnisse stehenden 
Substantiv. 

"At once, as far as AngeVs ken, *) he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild." — I, 59. 



^) So in Masson's Ausgabe. Die iirspriinglielie Lesart ist "as far 
as Angels kenn", welche, da es zu Milton's Zeit nicht Sitte war den 
possessiven Genitiv durch einen Apostroph zu kennzeichnen, drei Aus- 
legungen zulässt: as tar as Angel's ken, as far as Angels' ken, as far 
as Angels ken (liier ist ken das Verbum). Für die letzte haben sich 
die meisten Herausgeber entschieden, da es wohl am nächsten zu lie- 
gen scheint, einen Verbalbegriff mit einem Verbalbegriff zu vergleichen. 
Milton pflegt indess gerade das Nächstliegende nicht zu nehmen, und 
deshalb möchte ich Masson beistimmen, wenn er "as ^ as Angel's 
ken" in den Text setzt. — Vgl. Masson's * General Essay on Milton's 
English' p. XXXIV und seine * Notes to Paradise Lost' p. 116. 
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"Then of their session ended they hid ciy 
With trumpet's regal sound the great result." — II, 514. 

"By harald's voiee explained." — II, 518. 

"As when a ship, hy skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river's mouth or foreland, wiiere the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail." — IX, 513. 

"And there take root, an island salt and hare. 
The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews' clang." 

— XL 834. 

§ 45. Nach copulativen Verhen (wie to be und to seem) 
und faktitiven Verben (wie to declare) werden in Paradise 
Lost vor einem prädikativen Nominativ die Artikel oft nicht 
angewendet. 

"That far be from thee. Father, who art Judge 
Of all things made, and judgest only right 1" — III, 154. 

" What if the Sun 
Be centre to the World." — VIII, 122. 

"The ouQ seemed 9voma7i to the waist, aud fair." — 11,650. 

"The rest was craggy cliff', that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb." — IV, 547. 

"And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Fatron of liberty, — IV, 557. 

"and worship thee of right declared 
Sovran of creatures, universal BameT — IX, 611. 

Im Angelsächsischen fehlt der Artikel meist vor dem 
prädikativen Substantiv im Nominativ, stellt sich jedoch im 
Mittelenglischen schon häufiger ein. Angels.: Ic eom geat 
(Ev. Joh. X, 9). — Ic eom god liirde (Ev. Joh. X, 11). — 
Mittelengl. : I am the dore. — I am a good schepherde. *) 
In der Elisabethanischen Zeit muss, meist bei der Bezeich- 
nung des Standes, das prädikative Substantiv ohne Artikel 
neben dem mit dem Artikel gebrauchten volle Berechtigung 
gehabt haben, da war beides oft in ein und demselben 
Verse finden. 



») Koch II, 143. 
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"0 master, laugh; when he's king, then I'll be a quemT 

— Mucedorus IV, 5, 150. 

"Yes, princely bom, my father is a king, 
My mother queen, and of Valentia both." — Muced. V, 1, 50. 
Auch im prädikativen Aeeusativ tritt uns das blosse 
Substantiv entgegen. 

"As a despite done against the Most High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his tvoe^ — VI, 906. 

§ 46. Ein weiterer Ausfall des l>estimmten und unbe- 
stimmten Artikels findet statt nach as in der Bedeutung „in 
der Eigenschaft als". 

"But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chiefT — V, 100. 

"for on her as Queen 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still." — VIII, 60. 

Dieses as als modale Partikel vermissen wir 0|ft bei 
Milton nach Verben, welche jetzt ohne dasselbe nicht ge- 
braucht werden können. Auch in diesem Falle macht sich 
der Wegfall der Artikel bemerkbar. 

"In highth or depth, still first and last will reign 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part." — II, 824. 

" Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive^ — IV, 923. 

"God so commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice,"" — IX, 652. 

"To him she hasted; in her face excuse 
Came prologue, and apology to prompt." — IX, 853. 

"Sin, there in power before 
Once actual, now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant"" — X, 586. 

"There, by promise, he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land, 
From Hamath northward to the Desert south." — XII, 137. 



^) The Comedy of Mucedorus. Ed. Wamke & Proescholdt. 
HaUe 1878. 

4 
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Weder bei Shakespeare noch bei Dryden ist mir ein 
Beispiel vorgekommen, in welchem die Artikel unter den in 
diesem Paragraphen erwähnten Verhältnissen wegfallen. 

§ 47. Das blosse Substantiv tritt zuweilen ein nach 
as und than in Comparativsätzen. 

"Those leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian target — IX, 1110. 

"His form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined.^^ — I, 591. 

"But Eve. 
Undecked, save with herself, more lovely fair 
Than wood-nymphP — V, .^70. 

•'When from the boughs a savoury odour blown. 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel^ — IX, 579. 

Der artikellose Gebrauch eines Gattungsnamens in Ver- 
gleichungen hat seinen Ursprung im Altenglischen : Gamelyn 
.... stond as stille as stoon (Gamelyn 262). — Mo divelis 
than herte may thynke (Chaucer, Cant. Tales p. 187, 1). *) 

§ 48. In negativen Sätzen nimmt Milton Substantiva 
oft in einem allgemeinen Sinne, und deshalb ist der Artikel 
ausgefallen unter Einfluss von never, nor, neither — nor und 
dem dafür stehenden nor — nor. Diesen Ausfall des Artikels 
in verneinenden Sätzen weisen auch andere Sprachen auf; 
das Altfranzösische nach oncques, das Neufranz, nach jamais, 
das Italienische nach mai und das Mittelhochdeutsche nach 
nie : Nie keiser wart so riebe (Nibel. 50, 3). 2) 

"There lands the Mend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the Sun's lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw." — III, 588. 

"Apostate! still thou err'st, nor end wilt find 
Of erring, from the path of truth remote." — VI, 172. 



') Mätzner III, 204. 
«) Mätzner III, 205. 
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"I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee." — II, 744. 

"But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor risi?ig Su7i 

On this delightful land; 

without thee is sweet" 

— IV, 650—656. 
•'In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted." — IV, 705. 

§ 49. In Paradise Lost finden sich ziemlich viele Rede- 
wendungen, in denen der bestimmte odfer unbestimmte Ar- 
tikel vor dem Objecto eines transitiven Verbums in Wegfall 
gekommen ist. Wenn auch einige dieser Redewendungen 
einen Verbalbegriff umschreiben und auf diese Weise den 
Ausfall des Artikels erklären könnten, so müssen wir doch 
wohl in dem blossen Object wiederum lateinischen Einfluss 
erblicken. Deraiüge Ausdrücke haben wir in 

"Who to the fraudulent impostor foul, 
In his uprightness, answer thus returned.'' — III, 692. 

"Who would not, finding way, break loose from Hell." 

— IV, 889. 

'^ League with you / seek 
And mutual amity, so strait, so close." — IV, 375. 

"A while discourse they hold.'' — V, 395. 

"Thus Adam made request," — V, 561. 

"To whom the Son, with calm aspect and clear 
Lightening divine, ineflfahle, serene, 
Made answer." — V, 733. 

"as if, on earth, 
Winds under gi'ound, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat." — VI, 195. 

"and ere mid-day amved 
In Eden — distance inexpressible 
By numbers that have name." — VIII, 112. 
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"But, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song." — VIII, 242. 

"Or, if they list to fry 
Conjecture, he his fabric of the Heavens 
Hath left to their disputes." — VllL 75. 

"And joined their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voiced — IX, 198. 

"Not well conceived of God; who, though his power 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to abolish." — IX, 945. 

"some say the Sun 

Was bid tum reins from the equinoctial road." — X, 671. 

• 

§ 50. In Aufzählungen wurde schon im Angelsächsi- 
schen das blosse Hauptwort gesetzt. *) Dies hat sich bis 
auf den heutigen Tag fortgesetzt, und Milton machte als 
Dichter von dieser ihm vom Sprachgebrauche gestatteten 
Freiheit sehr häufig Gebrauch. Die einzelnen Glieder einer 
Reihe, welche in dem gleichen grammatischen Verhältnisse 
stehen, sind hin und wieder sogar durch das prädicative 
Verb oder durch einen Nebensatz von einander getrennt. 

"so eagerly the Fiend 
O'er hog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or /'eet, pursues his way." 

— il, 947. 
"pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and (lowcrT 

— IV. 642. 
"And with fresh flowerets hill and xmlleij smiled." 

— VI. 784. 
"Not that which justly gives heroic name 

To person or to poemV — IX, 40. 

"Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and (locks, 
Grazing the tender herb, were intei'posed. 
Or palmy hillockr — IV, 252. 



Koch II, 159. 
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"The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth, and Heaven, 
Which they beheld, the Moon's resplendent globe, 
And starry Poler — IV, 722. 

§ 51. Eben so alt wie bei der Aufzählung ist der Weg- 
fall des Artikels bei der Wiederholung desselben Substantivs 
nach einer Präposition oder bei der Gegenüberstellung zweier 
einen Gegensatz enthaltenden Substantive, welche dann 
ebenfalls durch eine Präposition getrennt sind. 

"0 shame to men! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds ; men only disagree." — II, 496. 

"though strange to us it seemed 
At first that Angel should with Angel war." — VI, 91. 

''arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord." — VI, 209. 

•'Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind." — V, 478. 

"Standards and gonfalons, 'twixt va?i and rear 
Stream in the air, and for distinction serve." — V, 589. 

"They rejoice 
Each v\ ith their kind, lion, with lioness.'' — VIII, 392. 

"Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape; 
Worse, then, can man with beast, and least of all." 

— VIII, 395. 

§ 52. In der nachgestellten Apposition fällt jetzt der 
Artikel nur dann fort, wenn dieselbe zur Bezeichnung einer 
Würde oder irgend eines Verwandtschaftsverhältnisses dient. 
In der älteren Sprache lässt sich über die Anwendung des 
Artikels in der nachstehenden Apposition keine feste Regel 
aufstellen. *) Bei Milton würden folgende Fälle dem jetzigen 
Sprachgebrauch entsprechen : 

"Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns." — I, 439. 

"Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 
Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night." — IV, 549. 

') Koch II, 144. — Mätzner III, 218. 
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"Since Uriel, Regent of the Sun, descried 
His enti'ance, and forewarned the Cherubim." — IX, 60. 

"Mammon, the lettst erected Spirit that fell" — I, 679. 

"Raphael, the sociable Spirit ^ that deigned 
To travel with Tobias." — V, 221. 

"At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers''' — I, 75ü. 

"Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls.* — II, 583. 

"Heaven, the seat of bliss. 
Brooks not the works of violence and war," — VI, 273. 

^'That proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a Cherub talir — I, 533. 

Unzulässig würde jetzt der Ausfall des bestimmten oder 
unbestimmten Artikels in folgenden Beispielen sein: 

"First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood." — I, 392. 

"With him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Kight, eldest of things!' — II, 961. 

"High in the midst, exalted as a God, 
The Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat. 
Idol of majesty divine'' — VI, 99. 

"Far to the inland retired, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium, city and proud seat 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion called." — X, 423. 

"Thus saying, from her side the fatal key. 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took." — II, 871. 

"Whatever Earth, ail-bearing mother, yields." — V, 338. 

"whose presence had infused 
Into the plant sciential sap, derived 
From nectar, drink of Gods." — IX, 836. 

Aus den angeflihrten Beispielen ergiebt sich, dass 
Milton den Aiükel bei Titeln in der Apposition nicht ge- 
braucht, also darin ganz mit dem heutigen Sprachgebrauche 
übereinstimmt, sich aber bei allen übrigen Fällen der Ap- 
position eine gewisse Freiheit in der Verwendung des Ar- 
tikels gestattet. 
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Natus sum Maxiinilianus Carolus Gottschalk Kai. 
Jan. a. h. s. LXI Aschariae, in oppido Saxoniae provinciae, 
patre Friderico, matre Friderica e gente Loewe, quorum 
banc adhuc vivam summa cum pietate eolo. Fidei addietus 
sum evangelicae. Rudimentis literarum initiatus, a. li. s. 
LXX in gymnasium reale Aschariense receptus sum. Quam 
scholam auspieiis illustrissimi Hueser florentem per oeto 
annos frequentavi. Testimonium maturitatis adeptus civibus 
universitatis Fridericianae Halensis apud facultatem philo- 
sophicam adseriptus sum. Per quinquies sex menses scholis 
interfui, quas docuerunt viri illustrissimi Cantor, Elze, 
Haym, Heine, Kirchhoff, Knoblauch, Kraus, 
Suchier, Taschenberg, Aue, Juergens, Warden- 
burg. Ad scientiam linguae Anglicae excolendam m. Sept. 
a. LXXX in Britanniam me contuli, ubi per viginti menses 
versatus ad triennium aeademicum conficiendum Halas redii. 
Audivi per sex menses viros illustrissimos Elze, Grenacher, 
Haym, Suchier, Aue. Benevolentia Caroli Elze mihi 
contigit, ut per sex menses seminarii Anglici essem sodalis. 

Quibus omnibus viris optime de me mentis, imprimis 
autem Carolo Elze, Hermanno Suchier, Carolo Aue, 
gratias quam maximas et nunc ago et semper habebo. 
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I. 

Die ersten Miltonübersetzer. 

(Haake, v. Berge, Brockes.) 



«Wie die freyen Künste in ihrem Aufnehmen und Würde 
sich nirgends unerwiesen seyn lassen, so darf ich von dem 
Königreich Englcind nicht unbillich rühmen, dass es in diesen 
letzten Zeiten gleichsam eine Schatzkammer vieler unver- 
gleichlichen Schriften worden, deren Eine dem Teutschen 
Vaterlande in diesem Werkchen anjetzo für Augen gestellet 
wird, welches, sobald nur in seiner Sprache es durchlesen, mich 
alsofort veranlasst, auf gleichmässige Art, wie es unlängst 
zuvor von dem berühmten Hn. Theodoro Hciaken, fumehmen 
Mitglied der Curiösen Königlichen Gesellschaft cillbereyt an- 
gefangen, vollends zu übertragen und durch den Druck an's 
Licht zu bringen. » Mit diesen Worten leitete Ernst Gottlieb 
von Berge seine 1682 zu Zerbst erschienene Uebertragung 
von Miltons verlornem Paradiese ein. ^) Dieses Werkchen, 
von dem Verfasser noch bescheiden hinzufugt, dass es nicht 
« ohne manche rauhe Beschwärlichkeit » sei, ist für uns nach 

*) «Das Verlustigte Paradeis auss Johann Miltons Zeit seiner Blindheit in 
Englischer Sprache abgefasstem unvergleichlichem Gedicht in unser gemein 
Teutsch übertragen und verleget durch E. G. V. B. Zerbst 1682.» — Ueber das 
Leben des Verfassers vergleiche den Aufsatz von Bolte in der Zeitschrift für 
vergleichende Literaturgeschichte und Renaissance - Literatur von Koch und 
Geiger. 1888. Neue Folge, i. Band, S. 427 u. f. 
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zwei Seiten hin von Interesse. Einmal haben wir darin die 
einzige uns erhaltene vollständig« deutsche Miltonübersetzung 
aus dem 17. Jahrhundert, und sie ist daher fur uns als Aus- 
gangspunkt aller spätem Arbeiten zu betrachten, anderseits, 
und dies ist wichtiger, sehen wir darin einen der ersten tau- 
melnden Versuche, den englischen reimlosen fimfFüssig-jam- 
bischen Vers bei uns einzuführen, ein Versuch, dessen Folgen 
allerdings noch abzuwarten blieben. Dieser Versuch ist be- 
sonders anzuerkennen, da keine der spätem Bearbeitungen 
des 1 8. Jahrhunderts sich dieser Aufgabe wieder unterzogen 
hat. Die neue, ungewohnte Versart wurde denn auch wie- 
derum die Ursache seines baldigen Vergessens, so dass schon 
zu Bodmers Zeiten das Buch kaum mehr aufzutreiben war. 
Bodmer hatte durch den Hofjxjeten König von der Existenz 
des Buches Kenntniss erhalten '} und ihn um Zusendung des- 
selben gebeten, indem er ihm zugleich ein Stuck seiner eigenen 
Uebertragung beifügte. (Vergl. S. 22.) Am 30. April 1725 
schreibt nun letzterer zurück: *Ich muss Ihnen aber auch 
sagen, dass der Mann, zumahl er sich allzusehr an die Eng- 
lische Schreib- Art gebunden, so wenig reüSsirt, dass das 
Buch gar nicht bekannt worden solches auch, ausser mir, kein 
Mensch des Lesens wün^gt, viel weniger solches zu haben 
ist, so sehr ich mich auch darum bemühet, Ihnen ein Exem- 
plar davon zu senden. » Dann fugt er in feiner Schmeichelei 
hinzu : « Ihre Uebersetzung in Prosa ist weit natürlicher, 9 *) 
König spielt in einem spätem Briefe vom 1 5. Msu 1 7 25 noch 
einmal auf die Bergesche Uebersetzung an und betont wie- 
demm, dass sie fast kein Mensch wegen Ungewohnheit der 

') Vergl. LiHerarische Pamphlete aus der Schweiz, nebst Briefer an 
Bodmer. ZütHch l'äl, S. 40. 

') Vetgl. Anglia, Zeitschrift für englische Philologie, 1. B., 3. Heft 






Schreibart lesen könne. ^) Dem Zeitalter des starren Alexan- 
driners waren die funfRissigen Jamben mit ihrer freien Art, 
Gedanken und Sätze in den folgenden Vers hinüber zu 
nehmen und so ein beweglicheres, aber auch leicht zersplit- 
tertes Ganzes zu schaffen, eine zu ungewohnte Erscheinung, 
um sich ohne weiteres für dieselbe zu begeistern. Zudem 
konnte die schwerfällige, holperige Art der Bergeschen 
Jamben mit ihrer Unbeholfenheit des Ausdruckes unmöglich 
zum Vortheil des neuen englischen Versmasses sprechen. Es 
ist daher leicht begreiflich, wenn sich die deutschen Leser 
nicht dafür erwärmen konnten, und dass besonders Gottsched, 
dem die englische freie Versbehandlung so wie so ein Gräuel 
war, sich mit Abscheu von diesem plumpen Versuche abwandte. 
In seinen Beiträgen hatte er sich gleich anfangs gegen diese 
Neuerung ausgesprochen: «Wie Milton unter seinen Lands- 
leuten nicht das Glück gehabt bey seinem Leben für einen 
andern Homer angesehen zu werden : Also hat es ihm auch 
in Deutschland nicht gelingen wollen, in seiner veränderten 
Gestalt viel Beyfall zu finden.» ^) In derUebersetzung Berges 
nennt er die Wörter verstümmelt, das Silbenmass sehr rauh, 
die Wortfügung unrein, überhaupt seine Sprache gezwungen 
und altvaterisch, so dass man ihn nicht mit Vergnügen lesen 
könne. Weniger scharf, aber immer noch spöttisch genug, 
urtheilt Bodmer in seiner ersten Ausgabe der Uebersetzung 
des verlornen Paradieses von dem Versuche seines Vor- 
gängers: «Diese Uebersetzung ist in keinen Ruf- kommen. 
Wahr ist, dass Milton sehr verfinstert darinne aussiebet, doch 
behält auch der gefallene Poet so viel von seinem angebohrnen 
Glantze, dass er bey nachsinnenden Lesern ein Aufsehen 



*) Vergl. Brandl: «B. H. Brockes, nebst darauf bezüglichen Briefen von 
J. U. König an J. J. Bodmer.» Innsbruck 1878, S. 142. 

*) Gottsched: «Beyträge zur Cri tischen Historie Der Deutschen Sprache, 
Poesie und Beredsamkeit.» Leipzig 1732 — 44, I.Stück S. 85, 104. 
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machen und zum wenigsten eine Begierde nach dem Originell 
hat erwecken sollen.» ^) Also kein Wort der Anerkennung, 
nur Milton wird berücksichtigt über den Uebersetzer geht er 
rasch hinweg. Noch deutlicher schreibt er es in der Samm- 
lung kritischer Schriften : « In der hochdeutschen Übersetzung 
des von Berg sieht Milton gantz verfinstert aus, er hat da- 
rinnen von seinem ursprünglichen Glantze nicht so vieles be- 
halten, als die Engel bey dem Poetön nach ihrem tiefen 
Falle von den Zinnen des Himmels; Milton hat in dieser 
Übersetzung auch einen ebenso hässlichen Fall gethan. » ^ 
Und in der Vorrede zu seiner neuen vierten Miltonausgabe 
von 1759 nennt er die Uebersetzung «ein Gerippe, alles 
Lebens, des Lichtes und der Farben beraubet. Nur ein tief- 
sinniger Kopf hätte die Vorzüge der Grundschrift durch diese 
leere Gestalt hindurch entdecket.» Bodmer hatte sich die 
Sache leichter gemacht, indem er in Prosa übersetzte, obwohl 
er das neue Versmass keineswegs missachtete, wie seine frü- 
hem Versuche darin beweisen. { Vergl. S. 2 2 u. f.) Im gleichen 
Jahre, in welchem Berges Uebertragung erschien, hatte Mor- 
hof in seinem Buche «Unterricht von der deutschen Sprache » 
den neuen englischen Vers angezeigt und dazu beigefugt: 
« in Teutscher Sprach hat noch niemand es zu versuchen be- 
gehret, ist auch eine unnöthige Arbeit. Meines erachtens, 
wann einer die ungereimte Verse höher als die andern halten 
wolte, were es eben, als wann einer einer Strohfidel vor einer 
woUgestimten Geige den Vorzug gebe. » ^) Sang- und klang- 



^) Bödmen «Johann Miltons Veiinst des Paradieses.» Ein Helden- 
gedicht. In ungebundener Rede übersetzet. Zürich 1732. Vorrede S. 9. 

^) Bodmer: «Sammlung Critischer, Poetischer und andrer geistvoller 
Schriften zur Verbesserung des Urtheils und des Wizes in den Wercken der 
Wolredenheit und der Poesie.» Zürich 1741, VI. Stück S. 55. 

3) «Daniel Georg Morhofen Unterricht von der Teutschen Sprache und 
Poesie, deren Uhrsprung, Fortgang und Lehrsätzen.» Kiel 1682, S. 568 u. 69. 
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los ging so der erste Anlauf, Milton und seinen Vers bei uns 
einzubürgern, vorüber, ohne erhebliche Spuren zurückzu- 
lassen, und es dauerte noch eine geraume Zeit, ehe ein neuer 
Anstoss die Bemühungen wieder in Fluss brachte, und dann 
mit besserm Erfolg. Ein Theil dieser Bergeschen Ueber- 
setzung ist allerdings himdert Jahre später 1784 in etwas 
veränderter Gestalt noch einmal an's Licht gezogen worden, 
doch erschien er anonym und blieb daher offenbar ohne 
nennenswerthe Wirkung^), umso mehr, als dam^ bereits 
ein ganz anderer Geist im Begriff war, die Gemüther zu be- 
herrschen. 

Vor diesem ersten gedruckten Versuche, Milton in die 
deutsche Literatur hineinzuziehen, war aber, wie wir aus der 
Vorrede Berges entnehmen konnten, schon einmal ein An- 
stoss dazu geschehen; eben von jenem Theodoro Haaken, 
fümehmen Mitglied der Curiösen Königlichen Gesellschaft. 
Die Noth des dreissigjährigen Krieges und ein mächtiger 
Wandertrieb mochten Haake schon früh in die Fremde ge- 
zogen haben. Er ging nach England, das ihm zur zweiten 
Heimat wurde. Vom Staatsrath der Republik wurde er in 
Dienste genommen zur Führung der überseeischen Cor- 
respondenz. So kam er in den Verkehr mit damaligen be- 
kannten Männern, wie Hartlib, Pell und war jedenfalls 
auch in persönlichem Umgang mit Milton, als jener die 
Sekretariatsstelle beim Lord Protector innehatte.^ Während 
dieser Zeit entwickelte er eine bedeutende Uebersetzungs- 
thätigkeit, wovon leider vieles spurlos verschwunden, dar- 
unter auch seine angefangene Verdeutschung von Miltons Ver- 
lornem Paradies. Nur eine einzige Copie hat sich glücklicher- 
weise erhalten auf der Landesbibliothek zu Kassel (Ms. poet. 

^) Vergleiche den oben citirten Aufsatz von Bolte S. 435. 

^) Vergl. A, Stern: «Milton und seine Zeit.» Leipzig 1877. III. B., S. 26. 
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Quart. 2). ^) Sie enthält die ersten drei Bücher und fünfzig 
Verse des vierten. Auch hier ist, wie bei v. Berge, schon der 
reimlose fiinffiissige Jambus angewendet. Es ist dies für uns 
dadurch von Interesse, weil man bis dahin annahm, dass 
Berge die Arbeit Haake's einfach weitergeführt und ergänzt 
habe, welche Ansicht nun durch einen kurzen Vergleich 
einiger Verse widerlegt wird. (Vergl. Anhang II.) 

Diese beiden Verdeutschungen, so schwach und unbe- 
holfen sie in ihrer Art auch sein mögen, bilden doch den 
Grundstock eines nun folgenden Einflusses des grossen 
englischen Dichters auf die deutsche Literatur; es waren 
nur vereinzelte Versuche, die ersten Glockenklänge eines 
später in brausenden Akkorden ertönenden Geläutes, das be- 
stimmt war, die Poesie aufzuwecken aus dem Grabe der 
Nüchternheit, in das sie zu Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts mehr 
und mehr versunken war. Schwache Ansätze dcizu finden 
sich seit der Zeit an verschiedenen Orten. Morhof in seinem 
oben citirten «Unterricht» hebt Miltons Gedichte lobend 
hervor und stellt sie den besten Werken der englischen Lite- 
ratur gleich (S. 252); in seinem Polyhistor erwähnt er wie- 
derum rühmend des Verlornen Paradieses und nennt es « plena 
ingenii ».^) Im Jahrgang 1 700 der « ActaEruditorum» (S. 37 1) 
folgte eine kurze Lebensbeschreibung des Dichters, sowie 
eine Darlegung seiner Werke. 1690 gab der Schottländer 
Hoghe eine lateinische Umschreibung der Werke Miltons 
heraus; Zante brachte das verlorne Paradies in holländische 
Verse. Herr v. Maurice übersetzte es in ungebundener Rede 
ins Französische und Paul RoUi ins Italienische. ^) Wernicke 



^) Das Verlustigte Paradeiss auss und nach dem Englischen J. M. durch 
F. H. zu übersetzen angefangen — voluisse sat — . Vergl. Bolte S. 432. 

*) Morhof : «Polyhistor sive de notitia auctorum et rerum commentarii.» 
Lübeck 1688. Lib. I chapt. XXIV, S. 302 § 82. 

^) Vergl. Gottsched: Bey träge I. Stück S. 290. 
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erwähnt in seinen Epigrammen rühmend des blinden Dich- 
ters, ^) und so würden sich wohl noch manche Stellen finden 
lassen, die uns bezeugen, dass man anfing, auf Milton auf- 
merksam zu werden. 

Der entscheidende Einfluss allerdings ging erst eine 
Reihe Jahre später von einem andern Punkte aus, — den 
moralischen Wochenschriften Addison's und Steele's. Die 
Einwirkung, die jene in kurzer Frist in der Literatur erlangt, 
ist bekannt genug, und es ist nicht übertrieben, wenn wir be- 
haupten, dass sie für die deutsche Literatur dieselben weit- 
gehenden Consequenzen hatten, wie für ihr eigenes Land. 
Und gerade durch sie wurde Milton bekannt, indem Addison 
eifrig thätig war, auf ihn als das Vorbild der Schönheit hin- 
zuweisen und ihn zum Studium anzuempfehlen. In Nr. 262 
seines Spectators schrieb Addison am 31. December 171 1: 
« At the first place among our English poets is due to Milton, 
and as I have drawn more quotations out of him, than fi-om 
any other, I shall enter into a regular criticism upon his 
Paradise Lost, which I shall publish every Saturday till I 
have given my thoughts upon that poem.» ^) Dieser Funke 
der Begeisterung war an den beiden entgegengesetzten Polen 
der deutschen Zunge zündend eingefahren und verbreitete 
sich von da aus über das Land. In Hamburg war es der 
Rathsherr Barthold Heinrich Brockes, der, auf romanischem 
und britischem Einfluss fiissend, der deutschen Literatur eine 
neue Richtung gab, in Zürich die beiden Freunde Bodmer 
und Breitinger, die, ganz aufgehend in Bewunderung für 
Milton, die Reformatoren des deutschen Geschmackes, der 



*) Wernicke: «Poetischer Versuch in einem Heldengedicht und etlichen 
Schäffer Gedichten, Mehrentheils aber in Überschrifften bestehend.» Hamburg 
1704. S. 352. 

*) Die Publicationen folgten dann in den Nummern 267, 273, 279, 285, 
291» 297, 303, 309, 315, 321, 327,333» 339, 345» 351» 357» 363» 3^9. 
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deutschen Kritik Avurden und auf deren Grund dann ein 
Grösserer weiter bauen konnte. 

Dass Brockes, zu Hamburg 1680 geboren, einer Stadt, 
die schon durch ihre mercantilen Beziehungen in lebhaftem 
Verkehr mit England stand, nicht von Jugend auf dem bri- 
tischen Einfluss zugänglich war, ist zu verwundem. Wenn 
gleich die englische Sprache schon zu seinen frühen Er- 
lernungen gehörte, so blieb er doch dem englischen Denken 
und Fühlen fremd und der aufklärende Geist der ¥r&- 
denker, der erfrischend herüberwehte, hinderte ihn nicht, 
in Halle, dem damaligen Sitze des Pietismus, seine Studien 
zu beginnen. Eine italienische Reise brachte ihn mit der 
marinischen Schule zusammen; davon begeistert übersetzte 
er Marini's * La strage degl'innocenti t als < Bethlehemitischer 
Kindermord 3. Erst später, nachdem er sich in Leyden den 
Doctorgrad erworben, richtete sich sein Blick auf das be- 
nachbarte England. Es ist nicht unmöglich, dass Brockes 
gerade durch Marini auf Milton auftnerksam wurde; der re- 
ligiöse Stoff musste ihn anziehen und zudem war auch Milton 
nicht völlig frei von marinischem Gebte, Die Behandlung 
biblischer Stoffe, sei es zu Oratorien oder Singspielen, lag 
damals in der Luft. Schon 1 7 1 2 hatte Brockes einen • für die 
Welt gemarterten und sterbenden Jesu, nach den vier Evange- 
listen« geschrieben; daneben verschiedene Oratorientexte, 
die kein Geringerer als Händel in Musik setzte. Was Leon- 
hard Meister über Bodmer gesagt hat (vergL S. 20), das' 
können wir ebenso gut hier auf Brockes anwenden ; es wird 
sich in ihm schon früh durch verschiedene Beispiele, durch 
Zesen, Bressand u. s. w. die Vorliebe für religiöse Stoffe ent- 
wickelt haben. Als er aber durch Addison, dessen Wochen- 
schrift in Hamburg viel gelesen wurde, dauernd mit der eng- 
lischen Literatur bekannt wurde, konnte er sich dem Ein- 
flüsse ihres Geistes nicht entziehen. Schon in seinen Hirten- 
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gedichten, die seinem Hauptwerk, dem «irdisches Vergnügen 
in Gott*, vorangehen, ist Einwirkung Miltons und Popes be- 
merkbar. Besonders aber in seinem eben erwähnten Haupt- 
werk tritt sie klar und deutlich zu Tage ; da mischt sich oft 
die tändelnde, aber farbenschillemde Ausdrucksweise Popes 
mit der gewaltigen Kraft der Miltonschen Sprache. Zwar 
von Marinischem Schwulste wird Brockes nie ganz frei, und 
selbst in seinem packenden Einleitungsgedicht zum ersten 
Band des irdischen Vergnügens, das jedenfalls unter Ein- 
wirkung Miltonscher Schreibweise steht, ist noch etwas da- 
von bemerkbar. ') Auch die elementar packende Gewalt, 
das Erschütternde von Miltons Dichtung, weiss er nicht 
zu treffen, dazu ist wohl sein Talent zu klein. Brockes war 
eben kein grosser Poet; seine Dichtungen sind eher, wie 
Gervinus treffend bemerkt, den kleinen holländischen Ka- 
binetsstücken zu vergleichen. ^) Er war in erster Linie 
Naturmaler. Brockes selbst war bescheiden genug, dies ein- 
zusehen und als daher Bodmer in ihm den Mann gefunden 
zu haben glaubte, um ein deutsches Epos zu dichten, lehnte 
er diese Ehre ab. *) 

Brockes hatte sich schon früh an eine Uebersetzung des 
Verlornen Paradieses gemacht. Ob es in seinem Sinn ge- 
legen, das ganze Epos zu übertragen, möchte ich bezweifeln ; 



*) Brockes: « Irdisches Vergnügen in Gott»J 9 Bände, Hamburg 171 1 — 
1745, ßä^^d I, S. I. J. Schmidt sagt von diesem Gedichte in seiner: Geschichte 
des geistigen Lebens in Deutschland von 1681 — 1781 (i. Band S. 422): «es 
streife sogar an Mystik.» Vielleicht noch ein Ueberbleibsel aus seiner Hallenserzeit. 

*) Gervinus: « Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. » 5. Aufl. Leipzig 
1873. Herausgegeben von Bartsch. IH. B. S. 669. 

') Litterarische Pamphlete aus der Schweiz. S. 27. Ein Brief von 
Brockes an Bodmer vom 19. November 1723: «Die gute Meynung, welche 
Sie von mir gefasst haben, mich überreden zu wollen, als ob ich nemlich ge- 
schickt genug seyn möchte, selbst ein vollkommenes poema heroicuni zu ver- 
fertigen, gereichet mir zu einem Lobe, welches mein Verdienst weit übersteiget.» 
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Beweise haben wir keine, wenngleich die Idee, nachdem er 
mit seinem Bethlehemitischen Kindermord solches Aufsehen 
erregt, nicht so weit abliegt. Aber Brockes hat wohl selbst 
die Unzulänglichkeit seiner Kraft gefühlt ; zudem wird ihm 
die Uebersetzung Berges nicht unbekannt gewesen sein, und 
als 1732 diejenige Bodmers erschien, musste für ihn eine 
nochmalige Reproduction nicht mehr verlockend erscheinen. 
Allerdings stückweise Uebertragung einzelner Gesänge finden 
wir bei Brockes schon vor 1732. ^) Es sind uns zwei Bruch- 
stücke bekannt. Brandl meint dazu (S. loi): «Was für ein 
Interesse unser Dichter dem Verlornen Paradies entgegen- 
brachte, zeigt am schlagendsten die Auswahl der Partien, 
welche er übersetzte. » Ich sehe zwar in der Auswahl eben 
die Stellen, die nicht nur seiner ganzen Natur und Dichtungs- 
art am nächsten lagen, .sondern die auch am. ehesten stück- 
weise zu übertragen waren, — es sind die im Paradies han- 
delnden Stellen, die auch dem Lyrischen einen gewissen 
Spielraum gewähren. So ist es besonders das Morgengebet 
der ersten Eltern bei Sonnenaufgang zu Anfang des 5. Ge- 
sanges, sowie die liebliche Stelle im 4. Gesang, in der das 
Eheglück Adam's und Eva's geschildert ist, dem der Teufel 
neidisch zusehen muss. Die Uebertragungen sind zu ver- 
schiedenen Zeiten ausgeführt, besonders die letztere scheint 
ziemlich früh angesetzt werden zu dürfen, denn wenn Brockes 
(IV. Buch, Vers 513) noch den «tree of knowlegde» als 
« Baum der Wissenschaft » übersetzt, während schon v. Berge 
ihn als der «Erkänntnuss Baum» (112) überträgt, so deutet 
das sicher noch auf frühe Arbeit hin. Zudem ist dieses Bruch- 
stück nur einmal gedruckt worden als Anhang zu Brockes 
Uebersetzung von Popes « Essay on man » % wo auch das 



^) Vergl. Brandl : «Brockes.» S. lOO Anmerk. 

^) Brockes: «Versuch vom Menschen des Herrn Pope.» Hamburg 1740. 
S. 140. 
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andere Bruchstück zu finden ist. ^) Während aber das 2. Stück 
noch einmal aufgenommen wurde in den VIII. Band des irdi- 
schen Vergnügens % blieb das erstere ganz weg und somit 
hatte Brockes wohl selbst das Urtheil darüber gesprochen. 
Jedes der beiden Bruchstücke trägt ein eigenes Versmass; 
im einen sind es achtfussige Jamben, im andern achtfussige 
Trochaeen;, beide aber haben Caesur in der Mitte und Endreim. 

Während diese beiden Stücke die einzigen Miltonüber- 
tragungen bilden, Hessen sich allerdings in den Gedichten 
Brockes noch mannigfache Anklänge an Müton finden. 
Schon Bodmer hat vor der Veröffentlichung der zwei Ueber- 
setzungen bei Brockes Dichtung Uebereinstimmung mit der- 
jenigen Miltons festgestellt. ^) Es waren aber doch vorwie- 
gend Pope und Thomson, die Brockes begeistert hatten und 
die er sich als Muster nahm. Schon der ernste strenge Cha- 
rakter des starren Republikaners harmonirte nicht mit dem 
zufriedenen Kleinleben des Brockeschen Geistes, der in der 
Natur nur zwei Dinge sah: die vollkommene Schönheit und 
die durchgehende Zweckmässigkeit. Zwar hat Friedrich 
David Strauss dargethan, dass in Wahrheit der Kern der 
Brockeschen Naturfrömmigkeit nicht der schlidite, kirch- 
liche Glaube, sondern der englische Deismus und die Wolfsche 
Philosophie sei. « Die ganze Brockesche Naturfrömmigkeit 
nennt er einen gereimten physico-theologischen Beweis. » *) 

Allein das Verdienst, einer der ersten gewesen zu sein, 
die mit Bestimmtheit auf die englische Literatur als unser 

^) A. a. O. S. 144 — 167. Es ist zwar nicht, wie Brandl irrthümlich an- 
gibt (S. 10 1 Anmerk.), eine Uebersetzung des ganzen 5. Gesanges, sondern 
nur der ersten 272 Verse desselben. 

2) Irdisches Vergnügen (1746) 8. B. S. 629 — 632. Brandl citirt auch 
diese Stelle unrichtig. 

^) Bodmer : « Critische Betrachtungen über die Poetischen Gemähide der 
Dichter.» Zürich und Leipzig 1741. S. 232. 

*) F.D. Strauss: «Kleine Schriften.» Leipzig 1862. S. 3. 
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Vorbild hingewiesen, wird man ihm trotz seiner Mängel nicht 
nehmen können. Er erkannte mit richtigem Gefühl, was der 
damaligen Dichtung fehlte, — Natur, und sie war er bestrebt, 
in seinen Gedichten zu verherrlichen und seine Mitmenschen 
auf sie hinschauen zu lehren. «Brockes emanzipirte die Sinne, 
dies ist sein grosses Verdienst, ohne dcis in Deutschland nie 
eine Poesie werden konnte. » *) 



^) Gervinus: III. B. S. 673. 
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Bodmer und Haller. 



Weitaus der tiefste Anstoss zu einer völligen Würdi- 
gung Miltons ging aus von Johann Jakob Bodmer. Für ihn 
ist Milton zeit seines Lebens der Magnet gewesen, zu dem 
sich seine ganze Denkweise hingezogen fühlte ; Milton ist für 
ihn Ursprung der Poesie, neben dem er nur noch Homer, 
später auch den Messias anerkannte. Doch selbst der letztere 
vermochte nur während einiger Jahre seinen vollen En- 
thusiasmus für sich in Anspruch zu nehmen ; nachher kehrte 
Milton wieder in seine unbestrittene Herrschaft zurück. Er 
ist auch der Grund jener bekannten literarischen Fehde, die 
sich seit Anfang der Vierzigerjahre des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
zwischen den beiden massgebenden Kreisen der deutschen 
Literatur, zwischen Leipzig und Zürich, entsponnen, — die 
Fehde zwischen Verstand und Phantasie. 

Wir verdanken es hier wiederum der Einwirkung Ad- 
disons, der die empfänglichen Gemüther der jungen Zürcher 
Bodmer und Breitinger mit seinen Schriften zur Nachahmung 
begeistert, deren Früchte damals nicht abzusehen waren und 
sich erst im Laufe der Zeit ermessen Hessen. 

172 1 erschienen die «Discourse der Mahlem», nach- 
geahmt dem Spectator. ^) Es war ein geringer Kreis junger 



^) Ueber ihr Verhältniss zum Spectator vergl. Th, Vetter: «Der Spectator 
als Quelle der Discurse der Maler*, Programm der thurgauischen Kantons- 
schule, Frauenfeld 1887. 
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Leute, die sich zu diesem Schritte zusammengethan, an der 
Spitze der junge Bödmen Er hatte, wie Brockes, seine ersten 
Eindrücke über Literatur in Italien geholt, und wir können 
es ihm nicht hoch genug anrechnen, dass er sich dort nicht 
völlig in romanischer Nachahmung verlor. Er schrieb und 
dichtete französisch, dort wurde er mit den französischen 
Dichtem bekannt und dort fiel ihm eine französische Ueber- 
setzung des Spectators in die Hände, die er eifrig studirte, 
da er damals des Englischen noch nicht mächtig war. (Vergl. 
S. 1 9 Anmerk. 4.) Der italienischen Literatur blieb er stets 
treu und anhänglich; mit dem französischen Geschmacke da- 
gegen stand er später nicht immer auf dem besten Fusse. 
Es kränkte ihn, dass dieser in Deutschland der herrschende 
sei, gegen welchen ein anderer gar nicht aufkommen sollte. 
In einem Briefe vom 5. Mai 1720 schreibt er ganz ärgerlich: 
« Ich möchte gern den goüt der Deutschen verbessern, wenn 
es möglich wäre ; — ich wollte daneben auch, dass die Fran- 
zosen von den Deutschen vortheilhafter urtheilten und nicht 
länger Ursache hätten, ihnen den bei esprit abzusprechen, 
sonderbar den Schweizern nicht. » ^) 

Durch Addison war Bodmer auf Milton aufmerksam 
gemacht worden, hatte ihn aber noch nicht zu Gesicht be- 
kommen. So finden wir denn Milton in den Discursen noch 
nicht erwähnt,^) wie überhaupt die wenigen englischen Schrift- 
steller, die an jener Stelle zur Sprache kommen, in franzö- 
sischer Uebersetzung verzeichnet sind, ein Beweis, dass die 



*) Leonhard Meister: «Ueber Bodmern.» Zürich 1783, S. 81. 

*) Entgegen der Behauptung Krügers in « Gottsched, Bodmer und Brei- 
tinger» Berlin und Stuttgart s. a. (42. B. der D. N. L. von Kürschner) S. XVII, 
dass Bodmer Milton schon in den Discursen warm anempfehle. Vergl. auch 
Braitmaier : «Geschichte der poetischen Theorie und Kritik.» Frauenfeld 
1888. S. 29. 
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jungen Herausgeber des Englischen nicht mächtig waren. ^) 
Erst durch die Bekanntschaft mit Zellweger, der 1723 nach 
Zürich kam, wurde Bodmer vollständig mit Milton vertraut. 
Zellweger, ein bedeutender Kopf, kehrte eben von seinen 
Reisen aus Paris und Leyden zurück, wo er sich weltmännische 
Bildung und ein grosses Mass von Kenntniss in Literatur 
und Kunst geholt hatte. Eine unzertrennliche Freundschaft 
hielt ihn mit Bodmer bis Ende seines Lebens zusammen. 
Bodmer sah gleich ein, welch' werthvoUen Beistand er an 
dem gelehrten Freunde besass und verfehlte nie, den Rath- 
schlägen seines altem Genossen zu folgen. ^) Ueber die Art, 
wie Zellweger Bodmer mit Milton bekannt machte, schreibt 
Füessli, der Biograph Bodmers^): «Hauptsächlich aber war es 
durch ihn, dass derselbe zuerst das verlorne Paradies in der 
Duodezausgabe von Tomson zu Gesicht bekam, und das ein- 
zige Exemplar dieser Epopee erhielt, das damals zwischen 
dem Obern Rhein und der Reuss zu finden war. Diesem 
Umstand maass er noch im höchsten Alter seinen ftlihen 
Hang für die Epische Dichtkunst bey. Ein Werk von so 
sonderbarem Innhalt nahm den Jüngling so unwiderstehlich 
ein, dass er dasselbe mittelst der einzelen dürftigen Hülfe eines 
lateinisch-englischen Wörterbuchs übersetzte, ehe er einen 
einzelen Prosaisten von Miltons Nation in der Ursprache 
gelesen hatte. *) Noch war es sonst, wie er glaubte, in keine 

*) Auch die spätem Wochenschriften, Patriot {1724) und Vernünftige 
Tadlerinnen (1725) verzeichnen Milton in ihren aufgestellten Damenbibliotheken 
nicht. Bei den letztem ist der Grund klar; sonderbar dagegen scheint es mir 
beim Patrioten, an dem doch Brockes ein Hauptarbeiter war. 

^) Ueber Zellweger ytr^, Mörikofer : «Die Schweizerische Literatur des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts.» Leipzig 1861, S. 86, wo weitere Literatur über 
Zellweger verzeichnet ist. 

^) «Neues Schweizerisches Museum» i. Jahrgang 1794. S. 803. 

*) Dies wird bestätigt durch einen Brief Zellwegers an Bodmer vom 
9. Juli 1724: «Aprendre la langue angloise sans maitre, entrer dans les senti- 
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fremde Zunge übergetragen. Des Schottländers Hoghe latei- 
nische Paraphrase von 1690 und die noch frühere deutsche 
Geradbrechtung in reimfreyen Versen von Ernst Gottlob 
von Berg, waren ihm damals, sogar dem Namen nach, unbe- 
kannt. Erst die französische Uebersetzung des britischen 
Spectators brachte den Ruf davon bey dem cultivirten Eu- 
ropa in Umlauf » Es war, wie wir schon betont haben, 

König, der ihn auf die v. Bergesche Uebersetzung auf- 
merksam machte. Dagegen fing Bodmer allsogleich nach 
der Bekanntwerdung mit Milton an, ihn zu übersetzen, denn 
dessen Anschauungen waren auf einen empfänglichen Boden 
gefallen. Leonhard Meister in seiner Schrift über Bodmer ^) 
kann nicht Unrecht haben, wenn er meint, bei Bodmer hätte 
sich schon von fiüh auf durch Zesens « Asenath » , Anton 
Ulrich von Braunschweigs Schäferspiel «Jakob» und Bres- 
sands «David», die ihm bekannt gewesen, eine Vorliebe fiir 
« biblische Sujets » entwickelt. ^) Thatsache ist es, dass Bod- 
mer sich mit unerhörtem Eifer auf die Uebersetzung warf. 
Am 9. Juli 1724 schreibt Zellweger: «Le projet ä traduire 
Milton, le zele avec lequel Vous y avez travaille, jusqu'ä 
Vous rendre presque aveugle, me surprend, je Tavoue et si 
Vous y avez reussi, comme je n'en doute nuUement, je Vous 
tiendrois pour un grand maitre et pour tout aussi grand et 



mens de l'autheur et les donner dans notre langue, c'est assurement extraordi- 
naire.» (Schweitz. Museum S. 815.) 

^) Leonhard Meister: «Ueber Bodmern.» S. 34. 

2) Zwar die Behauptung Gervinus' (IV. S. 60), dass Bodmer schon 1720 
den Anfang eines Gedichtes von der Schöpfung gemacht, finde ich nicht be- 
stätigt. Im Schweitzerischen Museum vom Jahre 1783 heisst es Seite 139: 
«Unterm 22sten desselben Monats (Nov. 1721) sandte Meister (aus Bern) an 
Bodmer Proben eines Gedichtes vom Ursprünge der Schöpfung, nach Moses 
Erzählung, worinn etliche wirklich nicht unfeine Verse zum Vorschein kommen.» 
Dies beweist mir aber noch nicht, dass sie von Bodmer verfasst sind. 
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plus grand meme que Milton.» ^) Ende 1724 war denn auch 
fast die ganze Uebersetzung vollendet, wenigstens schreibt 
Bodmer an Breitinger am Schluss des Jahres : c Ich habe die 
3 ersten Bücher von Milton übersetzt. Sobald auch das 4te 
fertig ist, will ich es Euerm Urtheil unterwerfen, ob ich so 
continuiren soll, weil das 8. Buch schon in Eurer Censur ge- 
wesen. » ^) Bodmer hatte ursprünglich im Sinne, sein Epos 
gleich nach der Vollendung in Zürich in Druck zu geben, 
wurde aber durch die Censur, die das Werk nicht wollte pas- 
siren lassen, daran verhindert. Ein Bekannter von ihm, Füessli, 
berichtet davon einem Freunde nach St. Gallen am 25. Ja- 
nuar 1725: «Es ist hier ein Hr. Bodmer, ich glaube d. Hr. 
nur par renommee bekannt, welcher des berühmten Miltons 
Carmen Heroicum de paradiso perdito in Englisch beschrieben 
in das Deutsche in ungebundener rede übersetzt, es hat 
sollen hier gedrukt werden, die geistlichen Censores aber 
sehen es für ein allzu Romantische Schrifft an in einem so 
heiligen themate, Es ist etwas extra-Hohes und pathetisches, 
aber nicht recht, dass man es nicht gestattet hat in druk 

zu geben » ^) Am 16. Februar kam bereits an Füessli 

aus St. Gallen von dem Freunde Huber eine Antwort zu- 
rück: «Hr. Bodmer kenne zwar nicht von angesicht, aber 
par renomee sehr wohl, indem wir communes amicos haben. 
Seine traduction von Miltons verlohmem paradiss hab ich 
rühmen hören noch mehr aber Miltons audition. Es ist ge- 
wiss bedaurlich, datz man gelehrter Männer Geburten under 
den Banck relegieren vermag. » *) Unterdessen Hess Bodmer 
das Manuscript seiner Uebersetzung bei guten Freunden 
circuliren,^) fing aber zugleich an, sich in Deutschland nach 

^) Neues Schweitz. Museum. 1794 S. 815. 

2) A. a. O. S. 823. 

^) y. Zehnder: «Pestalozzi.» Gotha 1875. S. 235. 

*) A. a. O. S. 236. 

5) A. a. O. S. 238. 
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einem Verleger umzusehen, was aber auch dort wiederum 
ohne Erfolg blieb. Schon zu Anfang des Jahres 1724, als 
er noch an der Arbeit war, hatte er in diesem Sinne an 
Brockes einen Brief nach Hamburg geschrieben, am 17. Ok- 
tober antwortete ihm Weichmann im Namen des erstem: 
«Herr Brockes viele Complimente mit der Anzeige, dass 
wenig Hoffnung vorhanden sey in Hamburg einen Verleger 
zu der Übersetzung von Milton zu finden, welches viel- 
leicht in Nürnberg leichter wäre. » ^) Da es hier fehlge- 
schlagen, wandte sich Bodmer an J. U. König nach Dresden, 
dem er nun auch gleich eine Probe seiner Uebersetzung bei- 
legte, doch hier kam es ebenfalls zu keinem Ziele und so 
blieb denn das Manuscript liegen bis 1732, allwo er es erst 
«einigen Freunden zu gefallen — wie er an Gottsched 
schreibt — wieder übersehen und an das Licht gegeben. » *) 

Bodmer hatte sein Werk in Prosa ausgeführt. Da er 
des Englischen kaum mächtig war, wird ihm die Ueber- 
setzung an sich Mühe genug gemacht haben, so dass er nicht 
noch Zeit und Kraft fand, in ein Versmass zu übertragen, 
das ihn so wie so fi"emd anmuthen musste. Zwar scheint er 
sich mit demselben in kürzester Frist vertraut gemacht zu 
haben, denn schon am 30. April 1725 schreibt König, der 
ihm einen Auszug aus Berges Miltonübersetzung zusendet, 
dass sein sonst so schönes Drama «Marc Anton» (nicht 
Marc Aurel, wie Braitmaier S. 56 angibt), zu keinem Sing- 



*) Neues Schweitz. Mus. S. 821. 

') W. Danzel: «Gottjsched und seine Zeit.» 2. Aufl. Leipzig 1855. 
S. 188. Es war daher nicht, wie Mörikofer (S. 91) meint, nur Furcht Bodmers 
vor gewagter Bücherspeculation, die ihn von der Herausgabe zurückhielt. — Zu 
gleicher Zeit mit der Züricher Ausgabe von 1732 scheint auch eine solche mit 
dem Druckort «Frankfurt imd Leipzig» erschienen zu sein, die aber mit der 
erstem bis ins Einzelne übereinstimmt. Ein Exemplar dieser offenbar ziemlich 
seltenen Ausgabe findet sich im Privatbesitz von Prf. Dr. R. Wülker in Leipzig. 
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spiel zu gebrauchen sei, da er gar keinen Abschnitt in seinen 
funfFüssigen Versen beobachtet, auch den Reim darin weg- 
gelassen hätte. ^) Bodmer blieb bei seiner Prosci, auch als 
sein Werk erst 1732 erschien; der misslungene Versuch 
Berges und Königs Urtheil mochten ihn abschrecken. Die 
Ausgabe von 1732 wsir so holperig und uneben, wie sie es 
von Anfang an gewesen; Bodmer nannte sie später selbst in 
einem Briefe an Zellweger spöttischer Weise eine Schweizer- 
prosa, so dass er sich noch glücklich schätzen durfte, als 
Gottsched in seiner Recension mit Liebenswürdigkeit be- 
hauptete: « So viel ist indessen wahr, dass wenn nachdem 
Geständniss der Engelländer, ihre Sprache selbst unter dem 
Alilton eingesunken und zu schwach gewesen, die erhabnen 
Gedanken seiner Seele in ihrer völligen Kraft vorzustellen, 
so hat in der That Herr Prof. Bodmer eine solche Stärke 
unsrer Sprache gewiesen, dass man sagen könnte, dass M. 
durch diese VerdoUmetschung noch mehr Kraft und Nach- 
druck gewonnen habe, als er in seiner Muttersprache be- 
sitzt. » ^ Als aber dann der Streit zwischen Gottsched und 
den Schweizern ausbrach, machte dieser Ton einem andern 
Platz. Der ersten Ausgabe von Bodmers Uebersetzung 
folgte noch eine stattliche Reihe anderer, stetig verbessert 
und immer mehr dem Hochdeutschen sich nähernd. ^) Bod- 
mer selbst hatte das Unzulängliche seiner ersten Ueber- 



*) Vergl. Brandl: «Brockes» S. 141, sowie Anglia, I. B. 3. Heft, S. 460. 
Darnach ist Zarnckes Ansicht, Bodmer habe sich in seinen Dramen nie des 
funffdssigen Jambus bedient, zu bessern. («Ueber den fiinfi^ssigen Jambus. » 
Leipzig 1865, S. 29.) Vergl. auch Sauer: «Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch- 
historischen Klasse der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften.» Wien 1878. 
S. 632, 639. — Das Stück scheint übrigens nie gedruckt zu sein, bei Mörikofer 
und Gödeke ist es nicht erwähnt. , 

2) Gottsched: «Beyträge.» I.Stück, S. 290. 

*) Die Ausgaben verzeichnet Gödeke S. 561, wobei aber diejenige von 
1732 mit dem Druck ort Frankfurt und Leipzig und die von 1 759 zu ergänzen ist. 
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tragung eingesehen und daher später gutmüthig geschrieben : 
« Herr Bodmers erste Uebersetzung ist grösstentheils in der 

Schweitz geblieben Eine geringe Anzahl davon hat 

man nach Sachsen gesandt, welche aber dasige Leser nicht 
haben lesen können, wenn sie ihre Ohren nicht wollten zer- 
fleischen lassen und die Wahrheit zu bekennen, nicht ver- 
standen haben, weil ein gantz anders Deutsch darinnen ge- 
braucht wird » ') Bodmer blieb also stets bei der Prosa, 

wenn er auch für seine übrigen Dichtungen den von Klop- 
stock eing'efilhrten Hexameter sofort aufgegriffen hat. Es 
schien, als ob er nicht wagte, am Schoosskind seiner hei- 
ligsten Muse zu rühren. Vorübergehend hat er nur den Gre- 
danken ausgesprochen, es möchte ein jüngerer Dichter das 
verlorne Paradies in Hexameter übertragen. (Vergl. Cap. III.) 

Aber Milton hatte in den beiden jungen Freiinden Bodmer 
und Breitinger noch etwas mehr als leere Begeisterung ge- 
weckt. Von nun an wurden sie gewohnt, all' ihre kritischen 
und ästhetischen Meinungen und Untersuchungen zuerst an 
den Massstab Miltons zu legen und von da aus ihre Theorien, 
die sich nun in langer Reihe folgten, zu entwickeln. Es ist 
nicht Zweck meiner Arbeit, diese Theorien eingehender zu 
behandeln, nachdem sie längst durch bedeutende Forscher 
volle Würdigung erfahren.*) Auch der Streit mit Gottsched 
liegt ausserhalb meines Gesichtspunktes. Nuir einige wenige 
Bemerkungen über diese Theorien in ihrer Anlehnung an 
Milton. 

Phantasie und Natur smd die beiden Schlagworte der 
Zürcher. Phantasie ist die Mutter der wahren Poesie, Natur 

■) y. Bodmer: •Sammliuig Critischer Schriften.. Vl.Stück, S. 56. 

') Vergl. die schon dtirten Arbeiten von Daniel, Mörikofer, Krüger, 
Braitmaier, sowie F. Setvaes : «Die Poetik Gottscheds uod der Schweizer, in 
-Quellen und Forschungen-. 188;. 
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die Mutter der wahren Kunst, und diese beiden Factoren 
sind bei Milton vorhanden. Der Phantasie ist der fur ein 
Epos denkbar grösste Spiekaum gelassen, und in den Para- 
diesesscenen muthet die schlichte Natur wohlthätig an. Dies 
musste für jene phantasielose, platte Zeit eine köstliche Er- 
quickung sein. « Die Schweizer waren die ersten in Deutsch- 
land, die die Poesie als Kunst betrachteten. » *) Und weil 
dies der Fall, waren sie es, die zuerst betonten, dass die Poesie 
nicht ausschliesslich einen lehrhaften Zweck haben dürfe, 
sondern auch dem Ergötzen dienen müsse; — «nicht ein 
Ergötzen, das den Lüsten schmeichelt», sagt Breitinger, 
« sondern ein Ergötzen, das der Vemunfl und der Würdig- 
keit der menschlichen Natur gemäss und auf das Wahre und 
Gute gegründet ist, oder wenigstens ein unschuldiges Er- 
götzen, das der Ehrbarkeit und Tugend nicht nachtheilig 
ist. » ^) — D. h. mit andern Worten, die Schweizer bringen 
nun auch die Empfindung mit ins Spiel, der man bis jetzt 
ziemlich theilnahmlos gegenüber gestanden. Das war aber 
gerade die Kehrseite von Gottscheds Standpunkt. Von solcher 
Dichtungsart will Gottsched nichts hören, weil der Verstand 
nichts dabei zu denken habe; gerade dies, meint er, hätte ja 
den Fall Lohensteins bewirkt, indem man die ausschweifende 
Einbildungskraft in ihre Schranken zurückgewiesen.^) Darum 
sieht er hernach in der Klopstockschen Poesie den ganzen 
Schwulst der zweiten schlesischen Dichterschule zurück- 
kehren. 

Bodmer hat in seiner Abhandlung «von dem Wunderbaren 
in der Poesie und dessen Verbindung mit dem Wahrschein- 
lichen» seine Ansicht und die Hochachtung für den englischen 



^) Danzel, S. 205. 

^) Breitinger : «Critische Dichtkunst.» Zürich 1740. I. S. loo. 

3) Gottsched: Beyträge. VI. Stück, S. 661. 
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Meister dahin weitergeführt: «Man hat mir eingewendet»^ 
sagt er in der Vorrede (S. 3), « die deutsche Nation habe in 
Miltons Paradiese das hohe Ergetzen nicht gefunden, welches 
die gerühmte Kunst des Poeten mit einer so grossen Zuver- 
sicht verheisst ; dieses gebe ein starkes Vorurtheil, dass diese 
Kunst entweder darinnen nicht vorhanden wäre, oder die 
Tugenden, die man ihr zueignete, nicht an sich hätte, aller- 
massen die Empfindungen nicht zurückbleiben könnten, wo 
die Ursachen und Triebräder, derselben recht angebracht 
wären. » Dass die Deutschen diesem Gedicht bis jetzt so 
kalt gegenübergestanden, leitet Bodmer nicht auf den Autor, 
sondern auf das Publicum selbst zurück und meint, es habe 
sich dasselbe von dem «gewöhnlichen Ergetzen seiner ge- 
meinen Poeten » noch nicht entwöhnt. « Sie werden in Mil- 
tons Wercke von zu vielen Schönheiten einer hohen Art, die 
ihnen fremd und unbekannt ist, gleichsam überfallen und ver- 
wirret. » Bodmer erkennt mit scharfem Blick die Schwäche 
der Deutschen und diese beruht im Mangel von Kunstgefiihl 
auf Seiten der Leser und Kunstrichter. Am schlimmsten 
haben sich in dieser Beziehung die Franzosen über den StojBF 
ausgelassen ; so verwirft Voltaire vor allem die Kriegsscenen 
im Himmel, überhaupt allgemein die Darstellung übersinn- 
licher Wesen. Er sieht darin nur eine schlechte Nachahmung- 
des Homer. Dem entgegnet Bodmer (S. 26): «dass Milton 
hierinnen dem Homerus gefolget, so ist dieses an sich selbst 
ein Lob, wiewohl es von Voltaire vor einen Fehler angerechnet 
wird, allermassen Homer sich in diesem Stücke nach dem 
menschlichen Affecte gerichtet hat, daher noch zweifelhaflig 
bleibet, ob der Englische Poet hier die Natur selbst oder das 
Muster derselben in dem Griechischen Poeten, der ihr ge- 
folget, nachgeahmet habe. » Und was nun speciell den Ein- 
wurf Voltaires wegen der Darstellung übersinnlicher Wesen 
betrifft, so meint Bodmer dazu (S. 1 5) : « Die Engel sind würk- 
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liehe Wesen, welche in der Natur sind, zwar über die Natur 
der Menschen erhaben, doch nicht so weit, dass man den er- 
habensten Geistern unter ihnen alle Fähigkeit absprechen 
kann, auf einen gewissen Grad der Wissenschaft von dem 
Stand der Engel zu steigen und von ihrer Natur, Gesetzen 
und Verfassungen etwas zu erkennen. ^ Der fromme Sinn 
Bodmers will hier also eine gewisse Stufenleiter zwischen 
Engeln und Menschen herstellen und oben auf der Leiter, 
den Engeln am nächsten, setzt er Milton. « Ich meine mich 
keines hyperbolischen Verbrechens schuldig zu machen, wenn 
ich Milton in den Rang dieser sonderbaren Menschen setze, 
welche auf der Leiter der Wesen zu oberst unter den Men- 
schen stehen und gleich über sich diejenigen Geister haben, 
die zuerst vom Körper frey sind. » (S. 1 1.) Indem Bodmer so 
seiner Abhandlung vom Wunderbaren die Form einer Ver- 
theidigung Miltons gab, wirkte er überzeugend. In allen an- 
dern kritischen Schriften der Schweizer finden wir darauf 
Bezug genommen und dadurch erhält das Ganze die Bedeu- 
tung, «dass das Gefiihl des Erhabenen in ihnen zu deut- 
licherem Bewusstsein kommt und ihre Kunstauffassung hie- 
durch noch in einem hohem Sinne zu einer idealistischen 
wird. » ^) 

Dies ist eben der grosse Vorzug, den die Schweizer vor 
dem Gottschedschen Standpunkt voraus hatten. Gottsched 
wollte der Phantasie nur so viel Raum gönnen, als der Ver- 
stand — nach Gottsched das leitende Motiv der Poesie — 
zur Erreichung seines Zweckes noth wendig bedurfte ; alles 
weitere sei vom Uebel. Dem aber widerspricht Bodmer in 
directer Weise: «Der Poet bekümmert sich nicht um das 
Wahre des Verstandes ; da es ihm nur um die Besieging 
der Phantasie zu thun ist, hat er genug an dem Wahrschein- 



*) H. V. Stein : «Geschichte der neuern Aesthetik.» Stuttgart 1886. S. 293. 
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liehen; dieses ist Wahrheit unter vorausgesetzten Bedin- 
gungen, es ist wahres, sofern als die Sinne und die Phantasie 
wahrhaft sind, es ist auf das Zeugniss derselben gebauet. » 
(S. 47.) Dieser Standpunkt ist in seiner Art so einseitig wie 
der Gottschedsche, nur hat er den Vortheil, dass er etwas 
bisher verkümmertes, was den Poeten gänzlich abhanden ge- 
kommen, wieder in seine Rechte setzte, — die Phantasie. 
Um aber zu dieser Phantasie zu gelangen, braucht es Imagi- 
nation, und dies betont der junge Bodmer schon in seinem 
frühesten Werke, als er Milton noch nicht kannte. In den 
Discursen I, 1 9 sagt er, zwei Stücke seien fiir den Dichter 
nothwendig; zuerst eine reiche und wohlcultivirte Imagi- 
nation das andere aber sei eine lebhafte und starke 

Empfindung. Die Ausdehnung aber, die Bodmer und Brei- 
tinger der Phantasie einräumen wollen, ist ebenso falsch als 
einseitig, indem sie dieselbe besonders auf das Wahrschein- 
liche, und, noch einen Schritt weitergehend, auf das Wunder- 
bare beschränken. Nur das Neue, das Ungewöhnliche, das 
Besondere ergötze in der Poesie. «Nun aber », sagt Breitinger, 
« kann nichts Neueres sein als das Wunderbare. » (Krit. Dicht- 
kunst S. 1 10.) Folglich ist dieses der Höhepunkt der Poesie; 
allerdings fügt er hinzu: « das Wunderbare insofern es in den 
Grenzen des Wahrscheinlichen sich einschränkt, insofern es 
ein vermummtes Wahrscheinliches ist.» Das Wunderbare 
muss sich auf die Wahrheit begründen, legt aber den Schein 
des Wahren ab, um durch die Verkleidung in eine fi-emde 
Masse das Wahre den achtlosen Menschen beliebter zu machen. 
(Krit. Dichtkunst S. 1 30 — 131.) Durch diesen Punkt hält daher 
Bodmer den Vorwurf gegen Milton betreff seiner übersinn- 
lichen Wesen geschlagen, denn nach ihm wandte sich Milton 
nicht aus Willkür zur Darstellung jener hohem Welten, son- 
dern er machte sie zum Gegenstand seines Gedichtes, weil 
er mehr zu sagen hatte, als sich durch Schilderung irdischer 
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Dinge ausdrücken liess. (Abhandlung v. Wunderbaren 

S. 7 u. 9.) 

So entwickeln die Schweizer an Milton ihre Theorien, 
sie versuchen dem Wunsche Addisons, — es möchte einmal 
ein kluger Kopf alle Arten künstlerischer Schönheit unter- 
suchen, — gerecht zu werden. Während Gottsched aus allen 
Kunstwerken Regeln zusammenstellte, drangen die Schweizer 
über diese Regeln hinaus; nicht als ob sie dieselben verachtet 
hätten, — Bodmer betont ausdrücklich, dass die Regeln als 
solche schon in den Kunstwerken vorhanden und nicht erst 
aus ihnen abzuleiten seien, — aber sie lassen sich nicht von 
den Regeln binden, «Indem sie nach dem Muster Dubos die 
Poesie in Vergleich bringen mit der Malerei, versuchen sie 
es, die Kunst auf einem allgemeinen Grundsatz aufzubauen.» ^) 

Dass diese Theorien nur langsam vordrangen, ist be- 
greiflich ; einerseits stand in Deutschland der bedeutende An- 
hang Gottscheds hindernd im Wege, anderseits war Zürich 
zu weit abgelegen, als dass eine raschere Bekanntmachung 
möglich gewesen wäre. Gottsched liess es, nach Ausbruch 
des Streites, an Schmähungen gegen den englischen Dichter 
und dessen Nachahmer nicht fehlen und wurde darin von 
seinen Getreuen willig unterstützt.^ 1743 schreibt^ ein ge- 
wisser Pastor Brucker aus Augsburg an Gottsched : « Dess- 
halb kann ich ihre schweizerische AuflEuhrung (Bodmers und 
Breitingers) ebenso wenig als Miltons schwülstiges Wesen 
billigen, welchen Dichter ich je und allezeit für einen Fe- 
bricitanten unter den Poeten gehalten habe. » ^) Und einige 
Monate später nochmals : « So lange man mir Virgilium mit 



*) Hettner : « Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundert.» 3. Aufl. Braunschweig 1879. (I. Buch S. 383.) 
2) Gottsched'. «Beyträge.» I. S. 97 und VI. 652, 662. 
^) Danzel: «Gottsched.» S. 242. 
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Lucano nicht entleiden wird^ so lange werde ich meinen 
Pietsch tausend Miltons vorziehen und wenn man dieses 
seine Hölle auch so schön als das Paradies malete. » ^) 
Im August 1732 schrieb Adelgunde Kulmus, Gottscheds 
spätere Frau, an ihren Bräutigam: eich kann mich nicht 
rühmen, die ungereimte Übersetzung des verlohmen Para- 
dieses durchgelesen zu haben. Jede Zeile ist mir eine Kluft, 
darinnen ich stecken bleibe. Das deutsche Ohr verliert gar 
zu viel, wenn der Wohlklang des Reimes fehlt. » ^) Dagegen 
liess sich E. Schlegel im April 1 744 an Gottsched vernehmen: 

« ungeachtet ich den Milton nicht mit Schweitzerischer 

Ehrfurcht anbethe, so kann ich nicht läugnen, weil Ew. Mag- 
nificenz meine Meinung wissen wollen, dass ich ihn auch 
nicht mit der Verachtung Effingers des Jüngern (?) ansehen 
kann. » ^) 

Allein nicht nur zu kritischen Theorien wurde Bodmer 
durch Milton angeregt, es machte sich in ihm schon früh der 
Trieb zu eigener Production geltend. Dass sich seine Ge- 
danken dabei auf historischem Boden bewegen, d. h. dass er 
sich nach einem Helden der Geschichte umsieht, darf uns 
nicht wundem; es ist dies ein Zug, der den jugendlichen 
Dichtem nie mangelt, ein Zug, wie er uns bei Milton, Klop- 
stock, Wieland, Göthe u. s. w. auch begegnet. (Vergl. Cap. III.) 
Neben seinem schon erwähnten Drama Marc Anton (S. 22) 
scheint er sich auch früh mit einem Heldengedicht « Armi- 



*) A. a. O. S. 243. 

^) D. H, V. Runckel: «Briefe der Frau Louise Adelgunde Victorie Gott- 
sched gebohrne Culmus.» Dresden 1771 — 72. I. B., S. 30. 

^) Danzel, S. 154. Seit diesem Ausspruch scheint sich die Missstimmung 
Gottscheds gegen Schlegel zu datiren, von da an verstummt der Briefwechsel. 
Vergl. auch den Brief Schlegels an Bodmer, in dem er sich über die Maschienen 
im Heldengedicht ausspricht. Darunter versteht er Engel, Götter, Geister u. s. w. 
(Litterar. Pamphlete S. 121.) 
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nius » abgegeben zu haben, dessen Titel er nachher in «Irmen- 
Säule » umzuändern gesonnen war, um nicht in Verwechslung 
zu kommen mit dem Arminius Lohensteins, wie König an 
ihn schreibt. ^) Das Epos war bestimmt für die von Bodmer, 
König in Dresden und Kj-ause in Leipzig zu gründende « Bober- 
feldische Gesellschaft», die aber nicht zu Stande kam. ^) Als 
aber seine Miltonübersetzung dem deutschen Publicum über- 
reicht worden war, gedachte sich Bodmer nun aus eigener 
Kraft an der religiösen Poesie zu versuchen. Es ist eine irrige 
Ansicht, dass erst durch Klopstocks Messias dieser Trieb in 
Bodmer geweckt worden sei; durch die Messiade wurde er 
nur neuerdings angespornt, der Grund aber war bereits durch 
Milton gelegt. So erschien schon 1 742 im sechsten Stück der 
Sammlung kritischer Schriften (S. i — 17): «Grundrisseines 
epischen Gedichtes von dem geretteten Noah», und am 
30. März 1744 berichtet Bodmer an Hagedom: «Sie werden 
in dem 1 1 . Stücke der Kritischen Sammlungen eine Erzählung, 
Arion, gelesen haben. Der Verfasser ist jetzt beschäftigt, die 
Kj-äfte seiner Muse an dem geretteten Noah zu versuchen. »^) 
Anfänglich hatte Bodmer gehofft, durch seinen Grrundriss 
irgend einen jungen Dichter zur Ausführung des ganzen Epos 
bewegen zu können. In diesem Sinne berichtete ein Brief an 
A. Schlegel vom Jahre 1746: «Der Entwurf des Gedichtes von 
dem geretteten Noah weiset eine so reiche Quelle von epischem 
Erhabenen und Wunderbaren auf, dass ich noch immer hoffie, 
irgend ein fähiger Kopf von unsem aufwachsenden Dichtem 
werde sich dadurch ermuntern lassen, nach diesem Plane zu 



*) Vergleiche die Briefe Königs an Bodmer v. 15. Mai 1725 und 15. Juni 
1726 (Brandl: «Brockes» S. 143 und 153), sowie den Brief Pyra's an Bodmer 
vom 21. April 1744 (Litterar. Pamphlete S. 71). 

*) Die von den dreien beabsichtigten Arbeiten vergl. bei Brandl S. 1 5 6 u. f. 

') Hagedorns poetische Werke, herausgegeben von Eschenburg, Ham- 
burg 1800. 5. B., S. 161. 
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arbeiten.»^) Doch seine Berechnungen gingen fehl. Auch der 
Wunsch, den er an Uz gerichtet, nach Miltons Anleitung ein 
Trauerspiel zu verfertigen, fand keine Erhörung. ^) Da er- 
schien 1748 der Messias und entflammte ihn zu erneuter 
Thätigkeit. Nun arbeitete er den Entwurf selbst aus. 1750 
erschien sein «Noah», von dem er eine Zeit lang gehofft, 
den Messias damit verdunkeln zu können. Als Klopstock 
nach Zürich kam, meinte Bodmer, viel durch seinen Umgang 
für den Noah zu gewinnen, wie er entzückt an Zellweger 
schrieb. ^) Allein auch diese Hoffnung scheiterte. Das Gedicht 
selbst wurde vom Publicum ziemlich kühl aufgenommen, 
wenn schon Bodmers vertrauteste Freunde in Jubel aus- 
brachen und einige Male geneigt schienen, den Noah sogar 
über das Verlorne Paradies zu stellen. So hatte Sulzer aus 
Berlin, der das Gedicht theilweise schon vor dem Druck zu 
Gesicht bekommen, 1 749 geschrieben : « Herr Schulthess hat 
mir das I. Buch vorgelesen, und mich dadurch zwei Stunden 
in die angenehmsten Empfindungen versetzt, die ich jemals 

*) F* Schnorr v. Carols/ eld : «Archiv für Litteraturgeschichte. » IV. B. 

') Vergl. Sauer: «E. von Kleists Werke.» (Hern pel.) II. B. , S. 93. 
Bodmer scheint die Dramatisirung des Paradieses von Dryden nicht gekannt zu 
haben, wenigstens erwähnt er sie meines Wissens nicht. Eine deutsche Bear- 
beitung ist Anfang der siebziger Jahre erschienen, angeblich aus dem Dänischen 
übersetzt. Die «Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen» von 1772 schreiben darüber: 
«Dass Milton den Gedanken, die Geschichte des Sündenfalls zu dramatisiren, 
fahren Hess, danken wir ihm ; dass Dreyden ihn ausführt, müssen wir ihm ver- 
zeihen, aber dass dieses abscheuliche Drama, das wir vor uns haben, geschrieben, 
übersetzt und gedruckt worden ist, das kann kein Mensch dem Schreiber, dem 
Uebersetzer und dem Drucker verzeihen. Wohl zehnmahl haben wir ange- 
setzt es zu lesen, und nie konnten wir es länger, als für zwo Seiten ausstehen ! 
Solcher unerträgliche Unsinn, als hier Engel, Teufel und Menschen reden, ist 
im Himmel, in der Hölle und auf Erden noch nicht erhört worden! Lese wer 
da will!» (Ausgabe von Seuffert, Nr. 7 und 8 der deutsch. Literaturdenkmale 
v. 18. Jahrh. S. 372.) 

^) Zehnder: «Pestalozzi.» S. 342, 487. 
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gehabt habe. Wenn alle Bücher dieses Gedichts so nach 
meinem Geschmacke sind, wie dieses, so kann ich Milton und 
Messias (nehmen Sie mir diess nicht übel) missen. » ^) Und ein 
Jahr später schrieb er noch einmal : « Ich habe mich in meiner 
Vermuthung nicht betrogen, dass er (Noah) mehr wird gelesen 
werden, als der Messias.» ^) Sulzer sah in dem Werke «ein 
Geschenk der Vorsehung, jetzt und in künftigen Zeiten die 
Herzen junger Leute zur Tugend zu bilden und ihnen Erkennt- 
niss und edle Gesinnung einzupflanzen. » (Körte S. 1 3 1 .) Aehn- 
lieh begeistert äusserte sich der Pfarrer Hess in Altstätten : 
« Gesegnet und dreimal gesegnet sei mir der Verfasser der 
Noachide, ohne den es vermuthlich der ganzen kommenden 
Welt unmöglich geschienen hätte, dass es jemals einem an- 
dern christlichen Dichter, geschweige einem deutschen Dichter 
möglich sein würde, ein biblisch-episches Gedicht, in dem Geist 
und der Kraft derMiltonschen Muse, nicht nur vorzunehmen 
und anzuheben, sondern auch auszuführen und zu vollenden, 
und so auszuführen, dass man mit Grund sollte sagen können : 
Siehe, hier ist mehr denn Milton ! » ^) Dann hofft er, dass die 
Noachide dazu bestimmt sei, « das Leere der unerfüllten Be- 
stimmung der Messiade » auszufüllen. Etwas ruhiger drückt 
sich Kleist aus : er findet den Noah an einigen Stellen vor- 
trefflich, an andern dagegen recht abgeschmackt. Anfänglich 
glaubt er in dem Verfasser einen jungen Menschen vor sich 
zu haben, wie er aber den Namen des Autors erfahren, fühlt 
er sich zu den schwülstigen Worten veranlasst, der Noah sei 
ein unsterbliches Gedicht.*) Hagedom lobte, wie Hess an 



*) Körte: «Briefe der Schweizer Bodmer, Sulzer, Gessner. Aus Gleims 
litterarischem Nachlasse.» Zürich 1804. S. 109. 

«) A. a. O. S. 127. 

^) Zehnder: «Pestalozzi.» S. 517. 

*) Sauer: «Kleist.» II. B., S. 163, 186. Vergl. auch III. Band S. 114 
der Briefe Gleims. 
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Bodmer schreibt, ohne grosse Empfindung^) und Haller 
drückte sich ziemlich reservirt aus. *) Im Jahre 1752 erschien 
das Gedicht in neuer Gestalt ; hatte es anfänglich nur zwei 
Gesänge gehabt, so besass es nun deren zwölf. Schon im 
Januar 175 1 hatte Bodmer an Hagedom geschrieben, dass 
der Noah nun eine ganz andere Gestalt erreicht habe, als in 
der Leipzigerauflage von 1750.') Auch die neue Form erfuhr 
eine Recension durch Hallet, die aber noch zurückhaltender 
sich ausdrückte als die erste: «Wir sind nun verschiedner' 
Urtheile über das Gedicht vermuthend, die sowohl den Wohl- 
klang der Hexameter überhaupt, als verschiedne Fabeln 
und Bilder ansehen werden. Doch die billigen Richter wer- 
den das viele schöne und ausnehmende dennoch zu kennen 
und zu ehren wissen. » *) 

Während im Entwurf von 1742 die Anlehnung an Mil- 
ton unverkennbar ist, tritt sie in den spätem Bearbeitungen 
immer mehr zurück gegenüber den Vorbildern aus dem Mes- 
sias. Nur die Erzählung des Sündenfalls ist beibehalten und 
zwar ist derselbe fast rührende Zug für den Fall Adams ver- 
wendet wie bei Milton. Beide lassen Adam nur aus Liebe zu 
Eva vom Apfel essen, damit sie nicht allein die Strafe des 
Himmels zu tragen habe. Die Träume Japhats und die ge- 
wobenen Tapeten der Arche, den Verlauf der Heilsgeschichte 
darstellend, sind ebenfalls nach Miltonschen Motiven, finden 
sich aber auch bei Klopstock in Adams Vision vom Welt- 
gericht Bedeutender ist dagegen, besonders in der Ausgabe 
von 1752, die Anlehnung an Messias. Bodmer spielt öfters 

') Zekndtr: . Pestaloiii. . S. 512. — Vei^l. auch den Brief Hagedorns 
an Bodmer von 1750 (in seinen Werken, V. B., S. 1 13 u. f.), 

') «Götünger Gielehrte Anidgen' von 1750. S. 501, 695. 

•) Hagedorns Werke V. B.. S. 212. Gödeke erwähnt aber von 1750 nur 
eine Berliner Autlage, I^t dies ein Versehen Bodmer; - 
•( G. G. A. 1752. S. 623. 
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auf ihn an, oder nimmt geradezu manche Stellen getreulich 
herüber. Diese Entlehnungen betont schon der junge Wie- 
iand in seiner 1753 erschienenen cAbhandlung von den 
Schönheiten des epischen Gedichtes : der Noah » und Hess 
sieht sogar in dieser feinen Kunst der Nachahmung ein be- 
sonderes Vorrecht des Noah.^} Was das Gedicht an sich be* 
trifft, so bt es eine unerquickliche Mischung und Häufang 
verworrenerGemäldeund moralischer Betrachtungen. *) Her- 
der hat nicht Unrecht da er meinte, es sei darin Geographie, 
Historie, Kunstkammer und Galanteriebude vertreten. ^ 
Dieses Vermengen der Handlung mit gelehrtem Putz hatte 
Bodmer von Milton genommen ; aber während wir bei jenem 
die Ideen eines Galiläi in das Ganze eingeflochten sehen, 
Reminiscenzen aus Miltons Aufenthalt zu Florenz und somit 
für Miltons Weltanschauung bedeutend, bringt uns Bodmer 
ein langweiliges Gemisch von Vorstellungen und Unwahr- 
scheinlichkeiten, prahlende Weisheit in scheckigem Ge- 
wände. Milton hat in seinen astronomischen Betrachtungen 
dem greisen Meister, dem er 1638 ehrfurchtsvoll gegenüber 
gestanden und der sich in seinen Augen als Märtyrer der 
Wahrheit darstellen musste, ein ewiges Denkmal gesetzt. 
Nicht dass Milton die grossen Errungenschaften als völlig 
wahr betrachtete; nur verhüllt wagt er es, sie Raphael in den 
Mund zu legen, {Gesang VIII, Vs. 119 u, f., 173 u. f.) Bei 
Bodmer aber ist diese langathmige Weisheit Selbstzweck, 
um überhaupt das Ganze entstehen zu lassen; oder wie Her- 
der meint : « Alles ist bei ihm Episode : die Erzählung, die 
Reden, die Charaktere, die Blumenstücke; . . . bei ihm ist alles 
nur Wortschmuck, alle seine schönen Attribute leben bloss 



') Zehndtr: .Pestalozzi.. S. 509. 

') Eine iDhaltsübersicht des Gedichlea siehe Mörikofer S. 155 u 

') Herders Werke-Nachlass. Ausgabe Hempel XXIV. B., S. 3 
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auf dem Papier. » ^} Aehnliche UrtheÜe musste Bodmer noch 
manche hören, "Wieland, anfänglich der am höchsten be- 
geisterte Anhänger Bodmers, dessen oben {S. 35) erwähnte 
Abhandlung in schwärmerischen Ausdrücken sich erging, 
der schon 1751 geschrieben, der Noah sei nur fiir erhabene 
Seelen gedichtet,^ verfehlte nicht, nach einer Reihe von 
Jahren, während welchen sich seine ganze Lebensanschauung 
auf das Wunderbarste veränderte, an Zimmermann zu schrei- 
ben, es mangle dem Noah an Wahrscheinlichkeit, an Natur, 
edler Einfalt, einfältiger Schönheit und schöner Erhabenheit, 
wobei er auch seiner fhihem Lobschrift das Verdammungs- 
urtheil sprach.*) 

Auf die Noachide folgten aus Bodmers Feder noch eine 
lange Reihe anderer Stücke alttestamentlichen Inhaltes, die 
alle ausser dem Bereich dieser Arbeit liegen, da sie mit Mil- 
tons Werk nur mehr noch den religiösen Stoff gemein haben.*} 
In unerschöpflicher Fülle warf Bodmer seine Arbeiten auf 
den literarischen Markt, stets vergessend, dass der Kritiker 
nicht immer auch Poet sein muss. Seine Stärke lag nicht im 
dichterischen Schaffen und so war es zum grössten Theil 
seine eigene Schuld, dass er sich mehr und mehr mit seiner 
Massenproduction aniing lächerlich zu machen. So mag einer 
der Herausgeber der Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen von 
1772 nicht Unrecht haben, wenn er anlässlich einer Recen- 

') Htrder, a.a.O. S. 214. 

') «Ausgewählte Briefe von C M. Wieland an verschiedene Freunde.» 
Zürich 1815. I. B., S. 10. 

*) Ausgewählte Briefe. II. B., S. JS- 

*) Bei Gödeke 5.563 verzeichnet. Die «Synd-Flul» scheint übrigens nicht 
von Bodmer zu sein, Vergl. Lessing im «Neuestes aus dem Reiche des Witzes«, 
MonatMail752 (Hempel VIIIS. 59). Es kann auch nur eine Verwechslung mit 
dem Noah vorliegen. 1742 schreibt Samuel König aus Bern an Bodmer, dass 
ihm der Grnndriss des epischen Gedichtes über die SUndfiuth wohlgefalle 
(Litterar. Pamphlete S. 60), was sich doch nur auf den Noah beziehen kann. 
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sion von Sulzers Allgemeiner Theorie der schönen Künste 
über Bodmer ironisch bemerkt: «Nachdem sich die Wasser 
der Epischen Sündfluth in Deutschland verlaufen, so hätte 
man die Trümmer der Bodmerischen Arche auf dem Gebürge 
der Andacht weniger Pilgrime überlassen können. » ^) Ein 
anderer Geist war über die Literatur gekommen, den Bodmer 
nicht mehr verstehen konnte, und der ihn nicht mehr ver- 
stand. Aber dass Bodmer es war, der in der deutschen Lite- 
ratur den Kunstgeschmack geweckt, wird ihm für immer einen 
gebührenden Platz unter den bedeutenden Geistern deutscher 
Zunge sichern und wahren; einem andern war es vergönnt, 
diesen Kunstgeschmack allgemein zu machen — Friedrich 
Gottlieb Klopstock. 



Vorher aber sei es ims gestattet, mit wenigen Worten auf 
einen Mann hinzuweisen, der formell in keiner Beziehung 
steht zu Milton, dessen Wissen aber ebenso umfassend und 
dessen Charakterfestigkeit von derselben Stärke gewesen: 
Albrecht von Haller. Auch er war einer derjenigen, die auf 
die englische Literatur als unser Vorbild hingewiesen haben, 
der dort fand, was ersuchte: Tiefe der Gedanken und vollen- 
dete Schönheit des Ausdruckes. Was aber Bodmer mit der 
ganzen Flut seiner Patriarchadehdichtung nicht erreicht hatte 
— Verbesserung des Geschmackes — das übte Haller mit 
einer verhältnissmässig geringen Anzahl von Gedichten aus, 
und sein Einfluss hätte noch viel bedeutender sein können, 
wenn er nicht stets an der altvaterischen Idee festgehalten, 
dass die Poesie immer nur einen Nebenzweck, nie aber 



*) Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen vom Jahre 1772. S. 80. (Nr. 7 und 8 
der deutschen Literaturdenkmale des i S.Jahrhunderts. Heilbronn 1883.) Vergl. 
auch Göthe: «Wahrheit und Dichtung.» (Hempel XXI. B., S. 56.) 
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eine unabhängige selbstherrliche Stellung einnehmen könne. ^) 
Haller war eine viel zu praktische, ruhige Natur, als dass er 
sich von solch' idealistischer Begeisterung hätte erfassen lassen 
wie Bodmer. «Meine Liebe zur Poesie war am hefftigsten, 
wie ich noch keine Kräffte hatte», sagt er in einer Vorrede 
seiner Gedichte. ^ Als dann die Gedichte anfingen, ihre Wir- 
kung auszuüben, stand er ihnen immer fi-emder gegenüber 
und blickte mit einer gewissen Gleichgültigkeit auf sie zu- 
rück. « Kaum sehe ich sie mehr als meine Arbeiten an, und von 
der väterlichen Zärtlichkeit, die ein Dichter fiir die Früchte 
seiner Gaben hat, ist bey mir bloss ein Angedenken übrig 
geblieben.»^) Die Wissenschaft hatte ihn ganz eingenommen, 
ihr opferte und weihte er sein Leben und sein Streben, so 
dass Bodmer schon 1748 an Zellweger schrieb: «Sein poe- 
tischer Geist ist unter der Anatomie erlegen, die cadavre 
haben ihn mit ihrem Tode angesteckt. » ^) 

Wir wissen nicht genau, wann und wo Haller zuerst 
mit Miltons verlornem Paradies bekannt geworden; sicher 
ist nur, dass er, den Dichter einmal kennend, sich dessen Ein- 
fluss nicht entziehen konnte. Allgemein aber ist es der eng- 
lische Geist, der eine nachhaltige Wirkung auf ihn üben 
musste, sobald er in die Sphäre desselben getreten war, 
was auf jener 1727 ausgeführten Reise nach London ge- 



*) In der Einleitung zu seines Freundes Werlhofs Gedichten spricht er 
diesen Gedanken deutlich aus : Ein Dichter, der nichts als ein Dichter ist, kann 
für die entferntesten Zeiten und Völker ein glänzendes Licht sein. Aber für 
seine eigene Zeiten und für seine Mitbürger ist er ein entbehrliches und unwirk- 
sames Mitglied der Gesellschaft » (Hirzel : «Albrecht v. Hallers Gedichtes» 

Frauenfeld 1882, S. 392.) Gegen diese Ansicht eifert Breitinger in einem Briefe 
an Zimmermann, vergl. E. Bodemann : «J. G. Zimmermann, sein Leben und 
seine Briefe.» Hannover 1878. S. 187. 

''') Vorrede zur 4. Auflage 1748; Hirzel S. 248. 

3) Vorrede zur lo. Auflage. Hirzel S. 264. 

4) Zeknder: «Pestalozzi.» S. 337. 
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schah.^) In dem Tagebuch jenes Aufenthaltes erwähnt er zwar 
eigenthümlicher Weise Milton nicht. ^) In Basel wurde er durch 
seinen Freund, den Physiker Stähelin, näher in die englische 
Literatur eingeführt ; er hat von ihm, wie er sich selbst aus- 
drückt, « die Liebe zum Denken und den Vorzug der schweren 
Dichtkunst angenommen».^) Da er dort mit Pope, Shaftes- 
bury u. s. w. bekannt wird, dürfen wir wohl von dort her seine 
Kenntniss Miltons datiren. Sicher aber wurde er auf Milton 
geführt durch den Briefwechsel mit Bodmer, der seit dem Er- 
scheinen von Hallers Gedichten bestand. Eine erste lobende 
Erwähnung Miltons durch Haller finden wir 1734 im «teut- 
schen Bemerischen Spectateur », wo letzterer in dem Jugend- 
stück: «Nachtheiligkeit des Geistes» auf die Abbildung der 
unschuldigen Liebe unserer Alt- Väter in Miltons « verlohmem 
Paradiess» hinweist, und auf das Vergnügen, das sie ge- 
währe. *) 

In Hallers Gedichten aber wehte von Anfang an Mil- 
tonischer Geist, « ein sehr aufgeweckter, tiefsinniger und philo- 
sophischer Geist», wie ihn Gottsched nennt. ^) Sein Gedicht 
« Vom Ursprung des Uebels » erinnert manigfach an Miltons 
Paradies; einzelne Stellen zeigen geradezu Anlehnung. So 
behandelt der Anfang des dritten Buchs bei Haller in kurzen 
Zügen den Abfall Satans und seiner Schaar von Gott. Haller 
ruft die Wahrheit an. (Hirzel S. 134.) 

«O Wahrheit! sage selbst, du Zeugin der Geschichte! 
«Wer machte Gottes Zweck und unser Glück zu nichte ? 
«Wer wars, der wider Gott die Geister aufgebracht 
«Und uns dem Laster hold, uns selber feind gemacht?» 

^) Hirzel: Albrecht von Hallers Tagebücher seiner Reisen nach Deutsch- 
land, Holland und England (1723 — 27). Leipzig 1883. 
•) A. a. O. S. 133. 

^) Vorrede zur 4. Aufl. seiner Gedichte. Hirzel S. 248. 
*) Hirzel, S. 374. 
*) Gottsched'. «Beyträge.» X. Stück, S. 366. 
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So wendet sich Milton an die hohe Himmelsmuse (P. L. 
I 28 u. f.). 

«Say first what cause 
« Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
« Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off 

« From their Creator 

«Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ?» 

Ebenso finden wir im zweiten Gesang bei Haller den 
gleichen Gedanken wie in Miltons drittem Buch, den Ge- 
danken der menschlichen Freiheit. Gott schuf den Menschen 
nicht sclavisch, er gab ihm die Freiheit des Willens, zu thun 
oder zu lassen, was ihn gutdünkt. Haller II, Vs. 33 (Hirzel 1 26). 

«Dann Gott liebt keinen Zwang, die "Welt mit ihren Mängeln 

«Ist besser als ein Reich von "Willen-losen Engeln ; 

« Gott hält vor ungethan, v/üls man gezwungen thut, 

«Der Tugend Uebung selbst wird durch die Wahl erst gut . . .» 

Aehnlich bei Milton (P. L. Ill 1 00 u. f.) : 

«Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
«And spirits, both them who stood, and them who failed ; 
«Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
«Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
« Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 
«Where only what they needs must do appeared, 
«Not what they would? What praise could they receive, 
«What pleasure I, from such obedience paid » 

Es Hessen sich noch mehr solcher Stellen anfuhren ; das 
Gedicht entstand 1734, eine sichere Reminiscenz von Hallers 
Milton-Lectüre. Da finden wir oft dieselbe gedankenschwere, 
manchmal fast unverständliche Ausdrucksweise, jenes erha- 
bene Pathos, von dem Gottsched später, nach dem Bruch 
mit Haller, spottend bemerkte: «Nicht nur im vorigen Jahr- 
hundert hat die Marinische Schule den dunkeln Wust in die 
Dichtkunst gebracht; sondern auch itzo will uns die Mil- 
tonische Secte überreden, nichts sey schön, als was man kaum 
verstehen oder doch mit vielem Nachsinnen und Kopfzer-^ 
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brechen kaum errathen kann. » ^) Vor allem hatte hier Gott- 
sched Haller im Auge. ^) Haller ist stets ein Anhänger Mil- 
tons geblieben; auch als Klopstock mit seinem Messias Mil- 
ton zu verdrängen anfing, hielt er an der alten Ansicht fest. 
Gottsched galt ihm schon darum als mittelmässiger Kopf, 
weil er ein «Verächter Miltons » war. ^) Bis in sein spätes Alter 
blieb er der englischen Literatur treu und noch kurz vor sei- 
nem Tode hatte er diesem Glauben Ausdruck gegeben. «Oft 



*) Gottsched: «Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst für die Deutschen.» 
Leipzig 1742. S. 278. 

*) Gegen ihn, sowie dann auch gegen Klopstock, ist der Ausfall von Uz 

gerichtet, der 1754 an den Hofrath C* schreibt: «Der englische Witz scheint 

auf dem deutschen Parnass ebenso vielen Einfluss zu haben, als die englischen 

Kriegsheere und Schätze auf das Gleichgewicht von Europa. Und wer muss 

die brittische Muse nicht verehren, die von einem göttlichen Feuer begeistert, 

mit ungestümem, aber oft regellosem Fluge sich in Höhen, wohin ihr niemand 

folgen kann, schwingt, ob sie gleich auch nicht selten um die unfruchtbaren 

Klippen des frostigen Schwulstes flattert, Ihre Schönheiten sind ungemein, 

aber ihre Fehler nicht minder Aber ist der Deutsche zu entschuldigen, 

der bey seinem angebornen Phlegma sich zwingt, ausgelassen hitzig zu thun und 

mit kaltem Blute zu rasen ? 

Kann ein verblendet Volk die Thorheit höher treiben ? 

Der nicht wie Britten denkt, will als ein Britte schreiben ! 

Der Deutsche will ein Britte sein 

Und kauft ein englisch Kleid auf einem Trödel ein. 

Der Aufwand ist gering ; ein schwülstiges Geschwätze, 

Das der Vernunft vergisst, wie aller Sprachgesetze. 

Die deutsche Dichtkunst weicht von weisrer Ahnen Spur. 

Der gründliche Geschmack an Wahrheit und Natur, 

Der Wohlklang in gesunden Ohren, 

Die Sprache selber geht verloren. 

Weil alle Scham verloren geht ; 

Ein Deutscher ist gelehrt, wenn er solch Deutsch versteht.» 

(Uz: «Sämmtliche Werke.» Leipzig 1768. IL B., S. 232 u. f.) Vergl. 
auch den Brief von Uz an Gleim von 1756 bei Sauer: «E. von Kleists Werke.» 
(Hempel) III. B., S. 281 Anmerk. 

^) «Albrecht von Hallers Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen über Schrift- 
steller und über sich selbst.» Herausgegeben von Heinzmann. Bern 1787. 
IL B., S. 199. 
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fällt es den Franzosen ein, ihrer Nation die Verbesserung des 

Geschmakes unter den Deutschen zuzuschreiben Wir 

wissen hingegen, wie grossen Antheil die englischen Ur- 
bilder an dem verbesserten Geschmake der ersten Dichter 
gehabt haben, die es gewagt, sich vom Pfade der Gryphius 
und Weisen zu entfernen.»^) Bis zu seinem letzten Athem- 
zuge nahm Haller an den Schicksalen unserer Literatur leb- 
haften Antheil, und wenn auch das Urtheil des alten Bod- 
mers nach dem Tode Hallers etwas scharf lautete, wie er es 
1780 an Zimmermann schrieb: «Das Unglück war, dass 
Haller selbst zu viel Kaltsinn für seine Poesie und für die 
deutsche Barbarey zeigte » ^ so dürfen wir dagegen die emi- 
nenten Verdienste Hallers auf naturwissenschaftlichen und 
medicinischen Gebieten nicht aus den Augen lassen und wir 
müssen uns beugen vor der gewaltigen Thatkraft dieses 
Mannes, der trotz aller Arbeit noch Zeit fand, sich der Lite- 
ratur Deutschlands in solch eingehender Weise zu widmen. 
Seine wenigen, literarischen Arbeiten hatten eine Wirkung 
gehabt, wie sie kaum schöner zu erwarten gewesen; Deutsch- 
land fühlte erst nach Hallers Tode, was es an ihm verloren, 
und in diesem Sinne hat ihn Justus Moser in seinem Schreiben 
über die deutsche Sprache und Literatur geradezu « unsem 
ersten Dichter » genannt. ^) 



1) A. a. O. S. 189. 

^) Bodemann: «J. G. Zimmermann.» S. 180. 

3) Justus Moser: «Vermischte Schriften.» Berlin u. Stettin. 1797 — 98, 
I. B., S. 184 — 207. 
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Klopstoek. 



Bodmer hatte versucht, den Greschmack der Deutschen 
zu bessern durch Hinweis auf die englische Literatur, im Be- 
sondem durch Hinweis auf Milton; er und Breitinger waren 
bestrebt gewesen, das in den Deutschen gesunkene Selbst- 
gefühl zu heben ; sie hatten der Kritik die Wege gebahnt, 
hatten der Phantasie wieder zu ihrem Rechte verhelfen; 
Haller hatte diesem Geschmack, dem neuen Selbstbewusst- 
sein poetischen Ausdruck verliehen, ebenfalls anlehnend an 
den tiefen Geist britischer Dichter und Philosophen, — aber 
erst Klopstock gelang es, den neuen Geschmack zum herr- 
schenden zu machen, ihn einzubürgern und zu verdeutschen. 
In Klopstock vereinigten sich die Factoren der andern; aber 
vor allem stand hoch imd leuchtend das neuerwachte Selbst- 
gefühl an der Spitze, welches ihn anspornte, seiner ganzen 
Nation dieses Bewusstsein des eigenen Werthes einzuimpfen 
und sie von sclavischer Nachahmerei loszumachen. In diesem 
Sinne ist Klopstock fiir das Germanenthum in Wahrheit ein 
zweiter Hermann geworden, der die alten Bande der Platt- 
heit und Abgeschmacktheit zerriss,' nachdem sie allerdings 
durch seine Vorgänger schon gelockert worden waren 

Es war am 21. September des Jahres 1745, als der ein- 
undzwanzigjährige Klopstock auf der damals weit berühmten 
Schulpforta jene denkwürdige Abschiedsrede hielt, in wel- 
cher er mit bewunderungswürdiger Schärfe über die beste- 
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henden Literaturzustände sich ausliess und nebenbei auch 
schon verblümte Andeutungen über seinen Lebenszweck 
machte — die Ausführung seines Messias. Schon damals 
hatte Müton in dem jungen Redner einen begeisterten An- 
hänger gefunden. Ausgehend von den kritischen Schriften 
der Schweizer, die von Klopstock damals als Richtschnur 
genommen wurden, entwickehe er vor dem versammelten 
Auditorium die Nothwendigkeit eines deutschen Epos, das 
bis dahin gefehlt hätte, während doch alle andern Nationen 
längst damit versehen wären. Das Epos war ihm damals 
schon und ist ihm auch stets das Hauptwerk der Dichtung 
geblieben, wie es bei den Schweizern (Breitinger: *Krit Dicht- 
kunst » 1 7 40 S. 9 1 ) und übrigens auch bei Gottsched der Fall 
war. (Gottsched: «Krit Dichtkunst» 4. Aufl. S. 165 u. 469.) 
Schon hier trat das Selbstgefühl des jungen Klopstock klar 
zu Tage, er konnte es nicht verschmerzen, dass die deutsche 
Nation zurückstehen sollte, und war fest entschlossen, diese 
Lücke zu ergänzen. Wann der Gedanke in ihm aufgetaucht 
ist, den Deutschen dieses fehlende Epos zu liefern, kann mit 
Bestimmtheit nicht ermittelt werden. Jedenfalls geschah es 
sehr früh, denn als er die Fürstenschule verUess, war sein 
Entschluss zum Messias gefasst Wir wissen, dass er sich an- 
fänglich mit dem Plane eines weltlichen Epos trug. «Be- 
geistert von Homer und Virgil {andere Epiker lernte ich erst 
später kennen) hatte ich mir früh gelobt, eine Epopöe zu 
schreiben ; aber über die Wahl des Stoffes war ich lange un- 
einig mit mir, Heinrich der Befi^ier der Deutschen hatte An- 
fangs meine Vorliebe, » ')' Es lag schon in der Natur der Sache, 

') F. D. Strauss: .Kieme Sciriften.. Neue Folge. Berlin 1866, S. 45. 
Vergl.auchKlopstocks AeusserangeoinderOde: ■Mein Vaterland. > Strophe 8. 
«Frtih hab' ich dir mich geweiht! Schon da mein Heri 
Den ersten Schlag der Ehrbegierde schlug, 
Erkohr ich, unter den Lanzen und Harnischen 
Heinrich, deinen Befreyer, zu siugen.i 
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dass er auf diesen Helden verfallen musste, von dem er wäh- 
rend seiner Jugendzeit zu Quedlinburg die manigfaltigsten 
Eindrücke und Erinnerungen empfangen hatte. War doch 
gerade jene Gegend reich an Denkmälern vergangener Zeit. 
Zudem ist ja, wie wir bereits erwähnt (S. 30), dieses Zurück- 
greifen auf einen Helden der National- oder der allgemeinen 
Geschichte ein charakteristischer Zug jugendlicher Dichter. 
Die Jugend braucht einen Helden, an dem sie, wie an einem 
Stützpunkt, ihre sittlichen Ideen entwickeln kann. Bei Milton 
wie bei Klopstock ist dieser Drang, einen weltlichen Helden 
zu schildern, nicht zur That geworden ; aber bei beiden war 
der Wunsch vorhanden. Milton drückt ihn aus in jener la- 
teinischen Epistel, die er auf seiner italienischen Reise dem 
alten Freunde Giambattista Manso in Neapel widmet : 

«O mihi si mea sors talem concedat amicum, 
Phoebaeos decorasse viros qui tarn bene nörit, 
Siquando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Artunimque etiam sub terris bella moventem, 
Aut dicam invictse sociali foedere mensse 
Magnanimos Heroas, et (O modo spiritus adsit) 
Fran gam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges ! » ^) 

Und einige Jahre später 1642 drückt er denselben Ge- 
danken noch einmal aus, dass er anfänglich im Sinne gehabt, 
ein unvergängliches Dichterwerk zu schaffen, dessen Stoff der 
alten englischen Geschichte entnommen sei. ^) Aehnlich übte 
sich auch Wieland an einem nationalen Stoff, dem Hermann, 
und warf das Werk in warmer Begeisterung in wenig Zeit 



*) il//7/(7W/ «Poetical Works.» (Globe Edition). S. 6i6 Vers 78. Dies 
erwähnt übrigens schon Bodmer in seiner ersten Ausgabe des Verl. Parad. 
Vorrede S. 3. 

^) Epitaphium Damonis. V. 1 6 1 u. f. (Poet. Works S. 62 1 .) — Vergl. J. L. 
Sotheby: «Ramblingsin the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton.» London 
1 86 1. S. 86. Tafel VIII, IX, X, wo eine Fülle dichterischer Entwürfe der 
englischen und schottischen Geschichte gesammelt. 
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hin, so dass er nachher selbst gestand, es sei die «Frucht einer 
gewissen Jugendhitze, ein übereiltes Werk. » ^) Und was ist 
Göthes « Götz » und Schillers « Räuber » anders, als auch eine 
Frucht überschäumender Jugendkraft ! Die Form der Dich- 
tung kommt nicht in Betracht, sei sie dramatisch oder episch, 
und wenn Klopstock bei Beginn seiner Schulrede meint: 
«Die ersten unter den Dichtem sind die, welche Helden- 
gedichte schreiben » , so folgt er nur dem Zug der Zeit, die, 
wie wir schon oben bemerkt, das Epos an die Spitze der Dich- 
tung stellte. 

Ueber Klopstocks früheste Erzeugnisse in der Poesie ist 
uns von einem seiner Mitschüler, Janozky, eine dankenswerthe 
Notiz aus dem Jahre 1743 erhalten geblieben. In seinen kri- 
tischen Briefen an vertraute Freunde von 1745 ^ zählt er eine 
Reihe junger Leute auf, die sich auf der Pforte der Poesie 
gewidmet und fährt dann fort: «Ich muss Ihnen aber noch 
den Herrn Klopstock nennen. Dieser Jüngling hat sowohl in 
der deutschen, als römischen und griechischen Sprache ver- 
schiedene wohlgerathene Schäfergedichte verfertigt. Er kennt 
die wahre Natur dieser Poesie. Erschildert seine Schäfer und 
Schäferinnen nach ihrer glückseligen Ruhe und Zufrieden- 
heit ab. In der Beschreibung ihrer unschuldigen Liebe ist er 
am vortrefflichsten. An Herrn Klopstocken verspüre ich eine 
wahre Neigung zur Weltweisheit, einen natürlichen Trieb zur 
Poesie und eine ungeheuchelte Ehrerbietung gegen die Reli- 
gion . . . Seine Gedichte zeugen von einer stillen und gesetzten 
Majestät; hitzige und ausserordentliche Leidenschaften er- 
regen sie nicht; sie nehmen aber das Gemüth mit einer süssen 



^) Ausgewählte Briefe von C. M. Wieland an verschiedene Freunde. 
Zürich 1815. I. B., S. 3. 

^) Cramer: «Klopstock, Er und über ihn. » Hamburg 1780 — 82. LB. 
S. 32 u. f. 
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Regung ein Die Busslieder fliessen aus der Quelle einer 

echten Zärtlichkeit. Sie dringen nach und nach in das Innere 
des Herzens ein. Ihre Wirkungen brechen endlich in den 
Thränen des Lesers aus. » Dann fugt er noch bei : « Er lebt 
gern in der Einsamkeit. An den Orten, wo er die Werke und 
Wunder Gottes in der Natur betrachten kann, ist er am 
liebsten.» Wie wahr diese Schilderung ist, beweist am Besten, 
dass wir beinahe alle diese Züge nachher in des Dichters 
Hauptwerk wieder vorhanden finden. 

Es liegt nahe, dieser Beschreibung entsprechend, den 
jungen Milton etwas näher ins Auge zu fassen. Auch er be- 
fasste sich schon während seiner Schulzeit am Christ College 
zu Cambridge enger mit der Poesie. Zwar sind es keine 
Schäfergedichte, die der junge Poet uns bietet, sondern 
meist Gelegenheitsgedichte, die ein bestimmtes Ereigniss im 
Auge haben, und es sind hier (wie Stern I. B. S. 6 1 verzeichnet) 
anfänglich der Reihe nach traurige Ereignisse, Todesfälle, 
die das jugendliche Gemüth zu ernster Betrachtung stimmten. 
Während aber diese ersten lateinisch abgefassten IClageoden 
sich in schulmässigem Stile bewegen, zeigt bereits eine dritte, 
etwa um 1626 verfertigte, auf den Tod des Kindes seiner 
Schwester gehend, die gekünstelte Form der Spencerschen 
Dichtung. Alle diese Versuche zwar gehören noch völlig in 
die Sphäre des Lehrhaften ; aber schon eine im gleichen Jahre 
gedichtete Elegie auf seinen Freund Diodati zeigt uns den 
jungen Milton von einer andern Seite, jener lieblich idyllischen, 
die er später immer mehr in sich zur Reife gelangen liess, 
und der er in seinem Hauptwerk die schönsten Stellen ver- 
dankt — die Schilderung der Natur. Und hier treffen die 
beiden Dichter auch zum ersten Mal zusammen. Milton be- 
sass wie Klopstock Freude an der Natur; auch er hatte sie 
wie jener in nächster Nähe und brauchte sie nur aufzusuchen. 
Das kleine Dorf Horton, nahe dem Flecken Colnbrook in 
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Buckinghamshire, wohin sich der Vater des Dichters um 1 63 1 
zurückgezogen, lag inmitten einer fruchtbaren, reichen Nie- 
derung, in stillem, abgelegenem Thale, einige Stunden ent- 
fernt vom lärmenden Treiben der Hauptstadt. Hier verträumte 
der junge Poet seine Ferienzeiten und hier bildete sich wie 
von selbst sein Natursinn aus. So sind seine beiden Stimmungs- 
gedichte TAUegro und il Penseroso, sowie das Sonett an die 
Nachtigall und das Lied auf den Maimorgen die besten Zei- 
chen der nun in ihm erwachenden Naturpoesie. ^) Auch sein 
ebenfalls zu Horton entstandenes Schäferspiel Comus (Milton 
Poet. Works S. 5 1 1 u. f.) bietet uns wiederum manche lieb- 
liche Stellen ungeschminkter Natur. 

Wie so der junge Milton in seiner Naturliebe mit Klop- 
stock harmonirt, so ist dasselbe der Fall betreff seiner Reli- 
giosität, ^lilton war eine durchaus fromme Natur, mochten 
seine Feinde auch über ihn ausstreuen, was sie wollten ; dass 
er sich an den Kämpfen der Republik gegen ein morsch ge- 
wordenes Königsgeschlecht handelnd betheiligte, ja dass er 
jenen verhängnissvolien Schritt der Independenten vom 
30. Januar 1649 befürwortete, wird ihm niemand als Irreli- 
giosität auslegen wollen, obgleich er den Namen eines Ketzers 
von Seiten der Presbyterianer öfters zu hören bekam. Auch 
dass er sich in seinem Alter sichtbarlich der arianischen Re- 
ligionsauffassung zuwandte, ist kein Grund, seine Frömmig- 
keit in Zweifel zu ziehen. Wir haben in seinen Schriften mehr 
als einen Beleg, dass er von einem unerschütterlichen Gott- 
vertrauen beseelt war, welches ihn allein in jenen gewaltigen 
Kämpfen halten konnte und ihn nachher auch während seiner 



^) Miltons Poetical Works S. 496, 500, 503, 543. Es mag bei Anlass 
von «l'Allegro» und «il Penseroso», dieser beiden gegensätzlichen und doch so 
harmonisch zusammenklingenden Naturbilder, an den ähnlichen Fall in Shake- 
speares «Venus and Adonis» einerseits und «Lucrece» anderseits erinnert 
werden. 
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Blindheit nicht verliess. ^) Dieses Verketzertwerden ist üb- 
rigens ein historischer Zug, den wir auch bei andern bedeu- 
tenden Geistern wieder finden. Die Kirche und die Alltags- 
welt pflegten von jeher im Neuen, Ungewöhnlichen einen 
Streich gegen den Glauben zu wittern. wSo lief auch Klop- 
stock eine Zeit lang Gefahr, seines Messias wegen als Ketzer 
gebrandmarkt zu werden. Die Gottschediarier gaben sich alle 
Mühe dazu und es fanden sich fi'omme Seelen genug, die über 
den Inhalt die Achsel zuckten. Klopstock war sich dessen 
wohl bewusst. 1748 schreibt er an J. A. Schlegel in spass- 
hafter Weise: «Was würden die Leute sagen, wenn sie hörten, 
dass in den kursächsischen Landen zwei ganz ausserordent- 
lich gottlose Menschen wären, davon der eine die Leidens- 
geschichte nach den vier Evangelisten in Reime brächte.»^) 
Dies war ein unschuldiger Scherz, den er sich hier erlaubte; 
was aber den Messias anbetraf, so verfehlte er nie, seinen 
vollen Ernst dafür an den Tag zu legen ; der Messias war 
sein Lebenswerk, in das er all sein Fühlen und Denken nieder- 
gelegt hatte. So schrieb er schon 1 750 im December an Bod- 
mer : « Ich meine es im Ernste mit der Religion und ich habe 
den Messias im Ernste geschrieben. » ^) Klopstock wusste, 
dass er einen grossen, gewagten Schritt gethan, aber er war 
nicht der Mann, sich von etwas abhalten zu lassen, nachdem 
er es in sich als recht und gut erkannt. Sein Vater, ein durchaus 
religiöser Mann, billigte das Werk, wenn er auch am 6. Sep- 
tember 1750 an Gleim schrieb: «Mein Sohn hat noch gar 
schwere Materien in seinem Werke zurück und er muss in der 
Zukunft entweder sein Gewissen verletzen, oder fi"ey, öffent- 
lich ohne Menschenfurcht, mit vollem Nachdrucke und aller 



^) Vergl. sein Sonett: «On his blindness.» (Poet. Works, S. 551.) 
') M, Lappenberg : «Briefe von und an Klopstock.» Braunschweig 1867. 
Seite 7. 

8) A. a. O., S. 62. 
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Deutlichkeit sagen: wie entsetzlich gross das Verbrechen 
sey, den absolut nothwendigen Mittler nicht ehren und ver- 
stehen zu wollen »^) Aber nicht alle Leute waren dieser 

Ansicht. Selbst der verständige Hagedom Hess sich in einem 
Briefe vom 13. April 1748 an Bodmer aus: «Sollte K. nicht 
Gefahr lauffen der Zauberkunst angeklagt zu werden, so lasse 
ich noch sehr dahingestellt seyn, ob sein Gedicht ihn nicht 
einer Kezerei verdächtig machen kann. Er und jeder Kezer 
incedit per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. » *) Charakteristisch 
ist auch das Urtheil, das Rabener 1749 an Bodmer schrieb : 
«Ich glaube, er (Klopstock) wird der erste Märtyrer für seinen 
Messias werden. Ein geistlich Amt mag er nur nicht ver- 
langen. Es wird genug seyn, wenn man ihn noch in unsrer 
Gemeinde lange duldet. Hätte er die Passionshistorie, ohne 
ein Wort im Texte zu verändern, in Reime gebracht, so wür- 
den ihn alle Schulmeister und Pfarrer ihren Kindern und 
Bauern lassen auswendig lernen . . . Aber so zu schreiben 
wie er schreibt und so zu denken, das schreit um Rache und ist 
klar wider die Augspurgische Confession.»^) Doch all' diese 
Urtheile hatten keine Wirkung auf Klopstock; mit Begei- 
sterung hatte er sein Werk begonnen, so wollte er es auch 
vollenden. «Wie glücklich werde ich seyn», schreibt er im 
September 1748 an seine geliebte Fanny, «wenn ich bei Voll- 
endung des Messias etwas zur Verherrlichung unsrer grossen 
und ganz göttlichen Religion werde beigetragen haben. » *) 
Diesem Glauben an die Religion ist er treu geblieben sein 
langes Leben hindurch; der Messias war sein Glaubens- 



^) A7ö»«^f-5f^w/äf/; «Klopstock und seine Freunde.» Halberstadt 18 10. 
I. B., S. 124. 

2) F, Stäudliti'. «Briefe berühmter und edler Deutschen an Bodmer.» 
Stuttgart 1794. S. 75. 

^) Litterarische Pamphlete S. 130. 

*) «Weimarisches Jahrbuch.» IV. B., S. 126. 
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bekenntniss, das er vor der Welt abgelegt, wie wir auch das 
Verlorne Paradies als ein Bekenntniss des blinden, von den 

• 

Stürmen des Lebens hart heimgesuchten englischen Dichters 
halten dürfen. Als Klopstoek von einem Freunde im spätem 
Alter einmal befragt wurde, ob er die dem Messias zu Grunde 
liegenden Vorstellungen noch hege, antwortete er: «Religion 
ist etwas so Tiefsinniges und Vielseitiges, dass im Laufe eines 
langen Lebens die Ueberzeugungen nicht füglich dieselben 
bleiben können. Doch würde mein jetziger Glaube mich 
nicht bestimmen, in dem Gedichte etwas zu ändern. » ^) Und 
Lessing hatte schon 175 1 bemerkt, wenn Klopstoek, der Ver- 
fasser des Messias, auch kein Dichter sei, so sei er doch ein 
Vertheidiger unserer Religion.^) So hatte Klopstoek sein 
Werk früh begonnen, aber noch im späten Alter sah er mit 
gleicher Liebe aufsein Werk herab, daran er einst seine ganze 
Kraft erprobt. Anders bei Milton; er trug den Keim schon 
früh in sich herum, fand aber erst im Alter Müsse, ihn zur 
herrlichen Frucht ausreifen zu lassen. 

Ein drittes Merkmal, das die beiden Dichtercharaktere 
verbindet, ist das Streben nach Schönheit. Sowohl an schöner 
Formvollendung, wie an der Schönheit des Inhaltes feilte 
Klopstoek beinahe ein halbes Jahrhundert an seinem Messias; 
seine Varianten zur Messiade sind zahlreich und geben uns 
den besten Beweis, wie sehr es dem Dichter darum zu thun 
war, seinem Epos die höchstmögliche Vollendung zu geben.^) 
Auch K^opstock's Oden sind mehrfach in verschiedener Be- 
arbeitung erhalten und zeigen, dass Klopstoek sich stets be- 
mühte, der Schönheit und besonders derjenigen der Form 



^) Freimund Pf eijf er: «Gö the und Klopstoek.» Leipzig 1842. S. 107. 
*) Lessing : «Das Neueste aus dem Reiche des Witzes.» Monat Mai 1751. 
(Hempel VIII. S. 54.) 

8) Ytr^.Hamel: «Klopstock-Studien.» 3 Hefte. Rostock 1879 u. 1880. 
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gerecht zu werden. Der junge Milton aber spricht diesen 
Hang zum Schönen ganz bestimmt aus in einem Brief vom 
Jahre 1637 an seinen Freund Diodati: «Was Gott sonst über 
mich beschlossen hat, weiss ich nicht, aber dessen bin ich ge- 
wiss: Er hat mir, wenn irgend einem, eine ausserordentliche 
Liebe zum Schönen eingeflösst Ceres kann nach dem Mythus 
nicht mit solcher Inbrunst ihre Tochter Proserpina gesucht 
haben, wie ich Tag und Nacht der Idee des Schönen in allen 
Formen und Erscheinungen nachjage.» ^) Deutlicher konnte es 
der junge Dichter nicht ausdrücken. Diesem Streben nach 
Schönheit ist er auch im Alter treu geblieben; das Haupt- 
werk des Dichters ist uns Beweis dafür. In Buch VIII, Vs. 530 
hat er das Bekenntniss noch einmal wiederholt; der Schön- 
heit gegenüber fiihlt er sich machtlos, sei es nun Schönheit 
der Form oder des Geistes. Die Schönheit Eva's war es, die 
Adam gefangen nahm in seltsamer Regung (commotion 
Strange), und die ihn nachher auch mit dem ungehorsamen 
Weibe die Verbannung theilen liess. 

here only weak, 
Against the charm of beauty's powerful glance 

Aber dieses Hervorheben der Schönheit ist im ganzen 
Gedicht verbreitet: wir finden keine Stellen, in denen das Häss- 
liche Selbstzweck wäre; überall dient das Unschöne als Folie, 
um davon die Schönheit desto plastischer hervorzuheben; ja 
es ist dies geradezu ein feiner speculativer Zug des Dichters. 
Indem er nämlich anfangs das Grausige der Hölle mit mög- 
lichst grellen Farben schildert, weiss er dadurch den nach- 
folgenden Glanz des Himmels, bei dessen Darstellung er ja 
so wie so zu kurz kommen musste, in den Augen des Lesers 
zu erhöhen. Diesen berechnenden Zug finden wir auch bei 
Klopstock wieder. 



^) Stern : I. B., S. 240. 
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Wir haben so bei den zwei Dichtem manch' entsprechende 
Neignngen gesehen und verfolgen nach dieser Abschweifung 
die Entstehung des Messias. 

Wenn man dem alternden Klopstock glauben darf, so 
ist nach seiner Aussage gegen Cramer die Idee zum Messias 
in ihm ohne Einwirkung Miltons entstanden. Wie weit wir 
dieser Bemerkung Recht geben dürfen, wage ich nicht zu be- 
stimmen; Thatsache ist, dass der Entschluss ihm schon auf 
der Pforte gekommen. Aber dort lernte er auch das verlorene 
Paradies kennen, wenn auch vorderhand in der schlechten 
Bearbeitung v. Berges. Cramer hat uns Nachricht gegeben, 
wie Klopstock das Buch bei einem Schulkameraden auf dem 
Tische fand, da er aber gerade die schaurige Scene zwischen 
Tod und Sünde (Book II, Vs. 648 u. £) beim Aufschlagen traf, 
dasselbe nach Kurzem wieder weglegte. Uebrigens musste 
Klopstock schon durch die Schriften der Schweizer auf Milton 
aufmerksam geworden sein, sowie durch Pyra's «Tempel der 
wahren Dichtkunst» (1737). Auch Klopstock's Vater war mit 
Milton bekannt und erwähnt ihn in seinen Briefen. Klopstock 
selbst mag sich später nicht mehr so ganz genau erinnert haben, 
als er am 13. November 1799 an Herder schrieb: «Es sind 
beinah 60 Jahre, dass ich diesen Entwurf (zum Messias) zu 
machen anfing.»^) Er wird kaum in seinem ersten Jahr zu 
Schulpforta Zeit gefunden haben, viel seinem Dichterdrang 
nachzuhängen. Wohl aber war beim Abgang von der Schule 
sein Entschluss gefasst. «Die Erinnerung, in der Pforte ge- 
wesen zu sein,» schrieb er 1800 an den ehemaligen Rector 
Heimbach, «macht mir auch desswegen nicht selten Ver- 
gnügen, weil ich dort den Plan zu dem Messias beinahe ganz 
vollendet habe. » ^) Und wie er seine Abschiedsrede hielt, war er 



^) Lappenberg^ S. 417. 

''*) Strauss: «Kleine Schriften.» Neue Folge, S. i8. 
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erfüllt von Bewunderung fur Milton und brach in die emphati- 
schen Worte aus: «Du aber heiliger Schatten des Miltons! in 
welchem Kreise des Himmels du dich jetzo freust und was 
in deinen Liedern der Ohren der Engel werth ist, diesen dir 
jetzo verwandteren Geistern vorsingst, vernimm es, wenn ich 
etwas deiner Würdiges gesagt habe, und zürne nicht über 
meine Kühnheit, die nicht allein dir zu folgen, sondern sich 
auch an einen noch grossem und herrlichem Stoff zu wagen 
gedenkt.»^) Dies ist für uns wohl die erste offene Andeutung 
Klopstocks, denn was konnte ihm herrlicher und grösser er- 
scheinen, als, wie. er nachher selbst sein Werk einleitet, der 
sündigen Menschen Erlösung zu singen, nachdem ein anderer 
den Fall des reinen Menschenpaares besungen hatte. Jetzt 
konnte es nicht mehr die Bergesche Uebersetzung sein, die 
ihn so begeisterte, das war diejenige Bodmers von 1742.^ In 
den Schriften der Schweizer sah Kllopstock seinen Weg vor- 
gezeichnet, und in der oben erwähnten Rede finden wir 
manigfache Gedanken aus Bodmers Vertheidigungsschrift 
für Milton; jetzt war Klopstock noch ein gelehriger Schüler 
— in wenigen Jahren sollte der Schüler seinen Meister über- 
treffen. 

In Schulpforta wird sich Klopstock wohl kaum über einen 
kurzen Entwurf des Gedichtes hinausgewagt haben. Erst in 
Jena fing er an, einen Theil in Prosa niederzuschreiben.^) 



^) Cramer'. «Klopstock.» I. B., S. 54 — 89. 

*) Im Urtext konnte er Milton noch nicht lesen. Aus einem Briefe an 
Gleim von 1752 geht hervor, dass er erst in Kopenhagen mit der Erlernung 
des Englischen begann. (Klamer-Schmidt, I. B., S. 363.) Vergl. auch den Brief 
Bodmers an Zellweger (Mörikofer S. 180, Zehnder «Pestalozzi» S. 347), wonach 
Klopstock bei seinem Aufenthalt in Zürich weder Englisch noch Italienisch 
verstand. 

^) Seiner ursprünglichen Absicht, das Epos nicht vor dem 30. Jahre zu 
beginnen, ist er somit bald untreu geworden. Vergl. die Ode : «An Freund und 
Feind. » Strophe 1 6 : 
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Hamel in seiner Klopstock-Biographie S. CXLII (Deutsche 
NationaJ-Literatur, 46. B.) will darin einen besondem Einfluss 
Fenelons sehen. Ohne dies zu bestreiten, scheint mir aber 
doch, ob nicht die Bodmersche Milton-Uebersetzung einen 
natürlicheren Grund bilde. Da er das Original noch nicht 
kannte, sondern dessen Versniass nur in der holperigen Ueber- 
setzung V. Berges vor sich sah, ist es leicht begreiflich, dass 
er sich davon nicht konnte angezogen fühlen. Zudem fand das 
musikalische Ohr des jungen Klopstock den Blankvers zu kurz 
für das Epos.^) Den starren pedantischen Alexandriner konnte 
er auch nicht brauchen, so verfiel er zuletzt auf den Hexa- 
meter, der schon früher von Gottsched in seiner kritischen 
Dichtkunst empfohlen worden war.^) In Leipzig goss er die 
ersten drei Gesänge in die neue Form um. Es folgen dann 
die bekannten Vorgänge zu Leipzig, wie er mit seinem Vetter 
Schmidt zusammenwohnte, wie er einzelne Mitglieder der 
Bremer Beiträge kennen lernte, wie jenen sein Manuscript 
durch Schmidt verrathen wurde und die höchste Bewunde- 
rung Cramers und Gärtners erregte. 

Die jungen Leute standen anfänglich dem Werke rath- 
los gegenüber und wussten nicht, was thun. Es wehte ihnen 
daraus ein viel zu unbekannter, eigenthümlicher Geist ent- 
gegen, als dass sie ihn, die doch alle noch mehr oder weniger 
von der fi-anzösischen Schule beeinflusst waren, hätten ver- 
stehen können. Dieser plötzliche Ausbruch einer elementaren 
Leidenschaft, das Dunkle, oft schwer Verständliche des Aus- 



« Strenges Gesetz grub ich mir ein in JErzt : Erst müsse das Herz 
Herrscher der Bilder seyn ; beginnen dürf ich erst, 
Wäre das dritte Zehend des Lebens entflohn : 
Aber ich hielt es nicht aus, übertrat und begann ! » 

*) Zarncke: «Ueber den fünfFüssigen Jambus. » S. 22. 

^) Weiter auf die Eigenthümlichkeiten der Klopstockschen Hexameter 

eingehen kann ich nicht ; siehe Näheres in Hamels Klopstock-Studien. 
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drucks und der neue Vers waren ihnen zu ungewohnte Dinge, 
denen sie von sich aus kein abschliessendes Unheil zutrauten. 
Hilfesuchend wandten sie sich daher an die beiden damaligen 
Girössen der Literatur, Bodmer und Hagedom, damit diese 
ihren Spruch über das sonderbare Gedicht feilen sollten. Am 
8. April 1747 schrieb Gärtner an Bodmer, indem er ihm zu- 
gleich das erste Stück des vierten Bandes der Bremer Bei- 
träge anzeigt: «In eben diesem Band werden wir das erste 
Buch von einem grossen epischen Gedichte setzen, in welchem 
sich der Verfasser das Werk der Erlösung zu besingen vor-; 
genommen hat Er hat sich einen Grundplan davon gemacht, 
welcher ungef ehr zwölf oder einige mehr betragen könnte.»^) 
Dazu legt Gärtner einen Theil des 2. Buches als Probe. Schon 
vorher war eine ähnliche Sendung an Hagedom abgegangen, 
bereits am i o. April 1 7 47 beeilt sich dieser, Bodmer mit der 
neuen Entdeckung vertraut zu machen: «Ist Ihnen schon be-' 
kannt, dass ein junger Dichter in Leipzig, Klopstock, an einem 
grossen und homerischen Gedichte vom Messias arbeitet? Es 
besteht aus Hexametern, Ueber den schwerenlnhalt mag ich 
mich nicht erklären. Incedit per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. 
Mich deucht, er steht in weit grösserer Gefahr, angefochten 
zu werden, als Milton selbst. Ich vernehme, dass er eine 
Probe seines Gedichts, das eine Zeit von Jahren erfodem soll, 
Ihnen zur BeurtheUung einsenden wird. Xoch aber will er 
alles geheim gehalten wissen und hat sich nicht entschliessen 
können, etwas davon in die Beiträge einrücken zu lassen. 
Was ich erhalte, sende ich Ihnen im Vertrauen.»*) Während 
so Hagedom in massvoller Berechnung zurückhielt, wurde 
Bodmer dagegen von unendlichem Jubel ergriffen; eine neue 
Sonne ging mit Klopstock ftlr ihn auf; endlich sah er einen 

') Litlerarisclie Pamphlete. S. iia. 

') Hagedomä Poet. Werke. V. B., S. 95. 
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jungen Dichter auf dem Wege, dea er angebahnt, weiter- 
waiideln. Enthusiastisch schrieb er an Gleim im September 
1747: «Von einem jungen Menschen in Leipzig hat man mir 
etwas Ungemeines gezeigt; es ist das zweite Buch eines epi- 
schen Gedichts vom Messias. Aus diesem Stücke zu urtheilen, 
ruhet Miltons Geist auf dem Dichter; es ist ein Charakter darin 
(Adramelech), der Satans Charakter zu übersteigen drohet. 
Ein Anderer erwirbt sich das Mitleiden mitten unter den ver- 
dammten Engeln (Abbadona). Welches Prodigium, dass in 
dem Lande der Gottscheds ein Gedicht von Teufels-Gespen- 
stem und Miltonischen Hexenmährchen geschrieben wird! » ^) 
Aehnlich wird auch das Urtheil an die Bremer Beiträge ge- 
lautet haben, denn schon im November schrieb Giseke an 
Bodmer zurück: «Ihr Urtheil von dem Messias hat nicht 
allein seinen Verfasser, sondern auch seine Freunde ungemein 
vergnügt . . . .»^ 

So glaubten denn die jungen Leute mit der Veröffent- 
lichung nicht mehr länger zurückhalten zu dürfen und wäh- 
rend sie anfänglich nur die Herausgabe des ersten Buches 
beabsichtigt hatten (vergl. den Brief Gärtners)^ entschlossen 
sie sich nun zum Abdruck der ersten drei Gesänge, die denn 
auch im Frühling 1748 im 4. und 5. Heft des vierten Bandes 
ihrer Zeitschrift erschienen. Eine erste Recension darüber 
folgte im gleichen Jahre im 95. Stück der Göttinger Gelehrten 
Zeitungen, in dem kein Geringerer als Haller sich vernehmen 
liess; er lobt, es sei darin eine «ungemein nachdrückliche, 
poetische und erhabene Kraft in den Ausdrücken durch- 
gehends zu finden, die wir in unserer Sprache noch selten so 



*) Körte: «Briefe der Schweizer.» S. 66. 

^) Litterar. Pamphlete S. 114. Vergl. auch den Brief Gisekes an J. A. 
Schlegel vom 7. Juli 1747 : «Vor einiger Zeit habe ich einen Brief von Bodmer 
erhalten ... Er lobt darinnen Klopstocks Gedicht mit ungemeinem Eifer . . .» 
{Schnorr s Archiv V. B., S. 56.) 




Miltonisch und so vollkommen bemerkt haben.» ') Dir folgte 
die Lobrede Bodmers in den Zürcher « Freymüthigen Nach- 
richtent vom 25. Herbstmonat 1748. Aehnlich begeistert 
äusserten sich Sulzer, Ho^rediger Sack, Spalding, Hess u. s. w. 
Kleist schrieb an Gleim kurz nachdem Erscheinen des Messias : 
«Sie haben doch schon den Messias in den «neuen Beiträgen» 
gesehn. Ich bin ganz davon entzückt; Miltons Geist hat sich 
über den Verfasser ausgegossen; nur schade, dass die Versart 
noch toller wie die meinige ist. Nun glaube ich, dass die 
Deutschen noch was Rechts in den schönen Wissenschafiien 
mit der Zeit liefern werden; solche Poesie und Hoheit des 
Geistes war ich mir von keinem Deutschen vermuthend ausser 
von Ihnen.»*) 

Im Uebrigen ist es ein falsches Urtheil, wenn behauptet 
wird, der Messias sei von der ganzen Nation von vornherein 
mit Jubel aufgenommen worden. Es dauerte im Gegentheil 
eine geraume Zeit, ehe man den Gesängen diejenige Bewunde- 
rung zu Theil werden Hess, die man ihnen heute von Anfang 
an zuschreiben will. Gleich nach dem Druck schien es den 
Herausgebern der Beiträge, als ob sie mit der Aufnahme 
etwas zu voreilig gewesen. Am 8. Januar 1749 schrieb Sulzer 
an Bodmer: «Sie thun ein sehr gutes Werk, dass Sie sich des 

Messias und seines Verfassers so eifrig annehmen — 

Es kommt mir um so viel nöthiger vor,. diesen Verfasser auf- 
zumuntern, da Herr Ebert mir selber gesagt, dass die Ver- 
fasser der Bremischen Beiträge nicht ungeme sähen, dass er 
stehen bliebe. Ist er Ihnen etwa in seinen Gedanken und Aus- 
drücken zu hoch?»*) Und im September gleichen Jahres be- 

') In der Vorrede zu der 1750 lu Göttingen erschienenen französischen 
Uebersetzung seiner Gedichte, nennt er Klopslock geradezu den «deutschen 
Miiton.. (Hirzel S. 288.) 

») K V. Kleists Werke. (Hempel) II. B., S. iiS- 

') KSrtt, S. 103. 
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richtet Sulzer noch einmal: «Seyn Sie zufrieden, dass diese 
Herren dem Messias einen Platz in ihrer Sammlung gegeben 
haben; sie hätten wohl gar das ganze Gedicht verwerfen 
können. Ich erinnere mich, dciss ich vor anderthalb Jahren 
mit einigen von Ihnen in Leipzig vom Messias gesprochen 
habe, wo sie mir sagten: « «Wir werden Klopstocken nicht er- 
muntern, fortzufahren; er hat etwas unternommen, das über 
seine Kräfte ist.»» Sie gaben damals halb zu verstehen, 
dass es sie reue, den Anfang gedruckt zu haben. »^) Dadurch 
ist nun auch die Notiz Rabeners zu verstehen, der am 7. Mai 
1 749 an Bodmer schrieb: «Herr Klopstocks Messias ist mitten 
unter uns getreten und wir kennen ihn nicht. Es fehlt also 
noch sehr viel, dass er einen Evangelisten unter uns finden 
sollte.»^) Eine Notiz der Greifswalder kritischen Nachrichten 
vom Jahre 1752 erklärt: «Zwei ganze Jahre lag der Messias 
schon in den neuen Bremischen Beiträgen der Welt unge- 
lesen vor Augen, und der erzürnte Apollo wollte schon mit 
den neun heiligen Schwestern das barbarische Deutschland 
verlassen, als man denselben in Halle und bald darauf in 
Zürich mit Opfern zu versöhnen anfing . . .»^) Aehnlich klagte 
Haller in den Göttinger Gelehrten Zeitungen v. 1751 (S.580): 
»Es ist für Deutschland ein Vorwurf, dass die Schweizer zu- 
erst es waren, die in Klopstock den grossen Geist gepriesen 
und Dänemark ihn belohnt hat, da er mitten in dem aufge- 
klärtesten Theile Germaniens verborgen lebte.»*) Wieland 
bedauert in einem Schreiben an Gleim vom Jahre 1755, dass 
der Messias so « kaltsinnige Liebhaber » hätte ^), und Gleim 
selbst meint noch 1764: «Unsere Deutschen haben einen 



1) Körte, S. III. 

■) Litterar. Pamphlete. S. 130. 

^) Vergl. Hamel zu seiner Klopstock-Biographie. S. CXLVI. 

*) Vergl. auch Haller \ «Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen ...» II. B. S. 1 97. 

^) Schnorr 5 Archiv. V. B., S. 192. 
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Addison, der sie mit der Nase auf die Schönheiten im Messias 

stösst, so nöthig als die Engländer.»^) 

Diese Beispiele mögen genügen, um zu erhärten, dass 
der Messias nur allmählig sich Bahn brach in der deutschen 
Literatur. Wie Haller oben erwähnt, sind es die Schweizer 
und vor allem Bodmer, die ihm zu voller Würdigung ver- 
helfen haben. Unausgesetzt war Bodmer thätig, den Messias 
zu rühmen und anzupreisen. «Ich fahre fort, den neuen Messias 
den Heiden zu verkündigen; die ihn ohne das Wort der Pre- 
digt allzu späte erkennen würden, wiewohl er sich mitten unter 
ihnen durch seine poetischen Wunder offenbaret . . .»*) schrieb 
er im März 1749 an Zellweger, und im gleichen Jahre an 
Haller: «Wie sehr verpflichten IMeselben mich, dass Sie sich 

Klopstocks und der Messiade so stark annehmen? In 

hiesigen Gegenden bekömmt der Messias täglich Prose- 

iyten k^) Er verwandte sich in uneigennütziger Weise 

für Klopstock und suchte ihm eine Stelle zu verschaffen. Er 
verlangte geradezu von Deutschland, dass es seinen jungen, 
hoffiiungsvollen Dichter unterstütze. «Was können wir für 
unsre Ehre Anständigeres und unserm Naturell Gemässeres 
unternehmen, als dass wir dem Messias und dem Poeten des- 
selben, das Werk der Erlösung erleichtem ! Ich will an meinem 
Orte das Lob des Gedichts in den firanzösbchen und italieni- 
schen gelehrten Tagebüchern eintragen, und etliche gute 
Stellen zur Probe übersetzen lassen; wobei meine Absicht ist, 
dass unsre Deutschen, die ihren eigenen Urtheilen nicht viel 
zutrauen, desto mehr auf das Gedicht und den Poeten halten 

■) KUmtr-ScAmiäl .- II. B., S. 169. 

') Zthnder: «Pestalozzi.. S. 339. Auf Bodmeis Rath schrieben auch 
/TiTj'^: <Zul311ige Gedanken über das Heldengeilicht Messias.! Zürich 1^49, und 
G.F.Meitr: «Beurtheilung des Heldengedichlesder Messias.. Halle 1749 — 52. 

') «Einiget gelehrter Freunde deutsche Briefe an den Herrn von Haller.» 
Bern 1777. S. 159. 
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werden, wenn sie dieselben von den Italienern und Franzosen 
werden gelobt sehen ».^) Klopstock, durch Bodmers Güte er- 
muthigt, wandte sich in einem Briefe vom 1 8. August 1748 
selbst an Bodmer, theils ihm zu danken für seine fast väter- 
liche Fürsorge, theils um ihm seine Lage zu enthüllen (abge- 
druckt bei Mörikofer S. 146). Da erwähnt er auch seiner Be- 
kanntwerdung mit Milton. «Als Milton, den ich vielleicht 
ohne Ihre Uebersetzung allzuspät zu sehen bekommen hätte, 
mir in die Hände fiel, loderte das Feuer, dcis Homer in mir 
entzündet hatte, zur Flamme auf und hob meine Seele, um 
den Himmel und die Religion zu besingen. Wie oft habe ich 
dcLS Bild des ef)ischen Dichters, das Sie in Ihrem kritischen 
Lobgedichte aufstellten, betrachtet und weinend angestaunt, 

wie Cäsar das Bild Alexanders » Hierauf gesteht er ihm 

noch seine aussichtslose Liebe zu Fanny und schliesst mit dem 
pathetischen Ausruf: « Ich beschwöre Sie demnach bei den 
Schatten Miltons und Ihres seligen Knaben, bei Ihrer grossen 
Seele beschwöre ich Sie, machen Sie mich glücklich, mein 
Bodmer, wenn's Ihnen möglich ist. » Durch diese Offenheit 
hatte Klopstock völlig das Herz des alten Mannes gewonnen. 
Bodmer wandte sich an Haller, damit dieser durch seine Ver- 
mittlung den Prinzen von Wales auf Klopstock aufmerksam 
mache. ^) Seiner Begeisterung setzte er aber die ICrone auf, 
indem er einerseits dem Poeten sein Haus zur Verfügung 
stellte, anderseits aber eigenhändig an die spröde Schönenach 
Langensalza schrieb und ihr das Unrecht, das sie zu begehen 
im Begriff sei, vorhielt. Er meint, sie sei dem Werke, dem 
Poeten und der ganzen Nachwelt schuldig, durch ihre Liebe 
den Dichter zu begeistern. « Die Nachwelt wird den Messias 



^) Körte, S. 96. Dieser Ausspruch Bodmers zeigt schlagend die schmäh- 
liche Abhängigkeit, selbst in Geschmack und Urtheilskraft, in der die Deutschen 
noch steckten. 

*) Gedruckt in : «Einiger gelehrter Freunde Briefe an Haller >. S. 131. 
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nie lesen, ohne mit dem zweiten Gedanken auf Sie zu fallen, 
und dieser Gedanke wird allemal ein Segen seyn!»^) Klop- 
stock war zwar klug genug, diesen Brief, den ihm Bodmer 
überschickt, nicht abzugeben; dagegen gehorchte er der Ein- 
ladung, zwar nicht, um, wie Bodmer gehofft hatte, dort sein 
grosses Werk zu vollenden. Es folgen nun die bekannten 
Ereignisse; Klopstocks Ankunft, Bodmers Enttäuschung, ihr 
Zwist, scheinbare Versöhnung, Dinge, die ich hier nicht näher 
berühren darf. Im Frühling 1751 verliess Klopstock Zürich 
wieder, um nach kurzem Aufenthalt in der Heimat nach 
Kopenhagen überzusiedeln, wo ihm durch Vermittlung des 
Ministers BemstorfF der dänische König Friedrich V. eine 
Stelle an seinem Hofe mit 400 Reichsthalem Gehalt über- 
gab. Dort hatte er Müsse, sein Werk zu vollenden. Bis 1769 
zog sich die Arbeit hinaus. Dass durch so langsames Fort- 
schreiten das Werk nicht gewinnen konnte, leuchtet ein. 
Klopstocks Freunde meinten verzweifeln zu müssen. Schon 
1755 schrieb Cramer an Ebert: «Diesen (Klopstock) habe ich 
schon lange fur todt erklärt, und ich suche noch immer einen, 
der fähig ist, seine Messiade fortzusetzen . . . Um des Himmels 
willen, wann kömmt denn sein Messias? Oder sollen wir auf 
diesen eben so lange und eben so vergeblich warten, wie 
die Juden auf den ihrigen.»^) Aehnlich schreibt Hess und 
hofft, wie wir schon erwähnt (S. 33), dass dafür der Noah die 
Lücke der unvollendeten Messiade ausfüllen werde. Klop- 
stock selbst hatte anfänglich nicht an die Vollendung seines 
Werkes geglaubt, da er — so in einem Briefe an Fanny — 
von gebrechlichem Körper sei und sein Leben nicht hoch 
bringen werde. ^) Als der Schluss sich immer mehr verzögerte, 



^) Körte, S. 99. 

^) Hamel: Einleitung zu seiner Klopstock- Ausgabe (D. N. L. 46. B.) 
S. CLXV. 

') Weimarer Jahrbuch. IV. B., S. 116. 
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triumphirten Klopstocks Feinde, das Publicum wurde kühler, 
besonders da auch die spätem Gesänge nicht mehr diese 
Kraft zeigten, wie die ersten, was schon Gleim in einem Briefe 
an Hirzel von 1757 erwähnte.^) Lessing schrieb im August 
1767 an Nicolai: «Nur denBeschluss des Messias scheinen wir 
so bald noch nicht erwarten zu dürfen. Ich glaube, dass es leicht 
möglich ist, über ein Werk, das man mit allem stürmischem 
Feuer der Jugend angefangen hat, nach und nach zu er- 
kalten.»^ Als dann endlich die letzten Gesänge erschienen, 
stand bereits eine neue Epoche vor der Thüre; so mochte die 
Aufnahme um so kälter erfolgen, je enthusiastischer einst die 
Fortsetzung der ersten drei Gesänge erwartet worden war. 
Deutschland war in eine neue Phase getreten. Der sieben- 
jährige Krieg hatte mit einem Schlage das schlafende Selbst- 
vertrauen geweckt; die Lehrjahre waren überstanden; die 
Deutschen begannen mit eigenen Mitteln und Ideen zu ar- 
beiten. Die Periode der seraphischen Poesie, die manchen 
weinerlichen, sentimentalen Zug an sich gehabt, war zu Ende, 
und wenn die neue Zeit nahe daran war, in das Gegentheil 
auszuarten, so sehen wir darin nur einen nothwendigen Natur- 
trieb; gleich der Pendel-Schwingung in der physikalischen 
Welt, muss auch in der Literatur das Zuviel der einen Seite 
durch ein entsprechendes Zuviel der andern gehoben werden. 
Die Geister aber, die die neue Führung übernommen hatten, 
waren zu vernünftig, um sich nach Art des Genies ins Mass- 
lose zu verlieren, und so hob sich, aus beiden Polen zusammen- 
gesetzt, von beiden Richtungen beeinflusst, in vollendeter 
Schönheit unsere klassische Dichtung empor. 

Nach dieser zum Verständniss des Messias nothwendigen 
Abschwenkung kehren wir des Nähern zum Werke selbst 



^) Sauer: «E. von Kleists Werke.» III. B., S. 175. 

*) Lessings Briefe (Hempel) Band XX, i. Theil, S. 256. 
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zurück. Zwei Schriften waren es vor allem, die auf die Mes- 
siade bestimmend gewirkt : die Bibel in erster, das verlorene 
Paradies in zweiter Linie. Von der Bibel nahm Kllopstock 
den Stoff, die einzelnen Episoden, von Milton die Art der Be- 
handlung des Stoffes, die Kunst der Darstellung, vor allem 
der Unterwelt, sowie dann der Naturschilderungen. Nach 
den vier Evangelisten hätte er sein Gedicht gemacht, hat 
Klopstock an Schlegel geschrieben (vergl. S. 49). Aehnlich 
berichtet Bodmer an Gleim: «Klopstocks Poesie hat keine 
Vorgänger gehabt, es Wären denn Milton, die Propheten und 
Pindar, welche noch Niemand zu Vorgängern hat nehmen 
dürfen.»^) Und ebenso an Zellweger 1750: «Mosen und die 
Propheten versteht er vollkommen. In denselben hat er seine 
Poesie formiert.»^ Dass natürlich auch Homer in der Dar- 
stellung nicht ohne Einfluss auf ihn geblieben, ist klar. Klop- 
stock war von Anfang an entschlossen, seinen Stoff zu einem 
Epos zu gestalten, diese Form war ihm, wie schon erwähnt, 
durch die kritischen Schriften der Schweizer nahe gelegt. 
Darin steht er im Gegensatz zu Milton, der sein Werk an- 
fänglich in dramatischer Form zu fcissen gedachte, wie uns 
eine Reihe erhaltener Fragmente beweist. Wir sehen daraus, 
wie fruchtbar Miltons Phantasie angelegt war; die ver- 
schiedenartigsten Entwürfe und Skizzen finden sich bei ein- 
arider, neben denjenigen des verlorenen Paradieses noch eine 
stattliche Reihe anderer, meist dem Alten Testament ent- 
nommen. Diese Versuche wurden aber alle bei Seite gelegt, 
als er sich dem Dienste des Vaterlandes widmete, und wie er 
nach zwanzig Jahren sie wieder hervorholte, mochten sie ihm 
wohl nicht mehr genügen. Zwar schwache Andeutung dra- 
matischer Form ist jetzt noch erkennbar; es sind jene Stellen, 



») Körte, S. 96. 

2) Mörikofer, S. 180. 
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da Rede und Gegenrede sich in beständiger Abwechslung 
befinden und die Handlung sich dem entsprechend auf ein 
Minimum beschränkt. Auch bei Klopstock ist dieses Vor- 
gehen deutlich bemerkbar und wird bei ihm, besonders gegen 
den Schluss, zur Regel. Er geht so weit, dass er nur noch 
vom am Verse den Namen der Sprechenden hinsetzt, um sie 
dann in längerm Dialog sich unterhalten zu lassen. Dass dies 
für die Empfindung, für die unmittelbare Auffassung von 
grossem Vortheil ist, liegt klar ; der Dialog wird lebendiger, 
menschlicher, aber die plcistische Darstellung leidet zu sehr 
darunter. Wir verlieren dabei die Hauptgesichtspunkte der 
Handlung aus den Augen, die gerade bei Klopstock schwierig 
zu behalten sind. Die Handlung selbst wird matt und schlep- 
pend, oder hört ganz auf Dies ist besonders ein Hauptfehler 
Klopstocks; der Grund aber einfach in einem gesteigerten 
Gefiihlstrieb zu suchen. Beim Epiker aber darf das Gefühl 
nie herrschendes Moment werden, wenn er nicht Gefahr laufen 
will, sich im Ueberladenen, Unverständlichen zu verlieren. 
So weiss Klopstock das Untergeordnete nicht vom Haupt- 
sächlichen zu trennen und wird demnach weitschweifig, er- 
müdend. Es mag ein grosser Theil des Missstandes daran 
liegen, dass Klopstock nicht aus einem Gusse arbeitete, son- 
dern seine Gesänge brockenartig zusammensetzte. Zudem 
fingen im Laufe .der Zeit immer mehr Männer an, Einfluss 
auf ihn zu gewinnen, je mehr der englische Geist sich in der 
deutschen Literatur Bahn brach. So waren es neben Milton 
vor allem Young und Richardson, mit denen er auch im 
schriftlichen Verkehr stand ; dann aber Addison, Pope, Glovers, 
Rowe sowie später Macpherson mit seinem Ossian. Beson- 
ders durch letztern wurde aus dem göttlichen Messiassänger 
der begeisterte Dichter der nordischen Mythenwelt, welche 
beiden Factoren, streng genommen, nicht ganz zusammen- 
stimmten. 

5 




Entscheidend nach jeder Seite hin aber ist der Einfluss 
Miltons, den er allerdings anfänglich in dem Spiegel des Bod- 
merschen Enthusiasmus sah ; aber die ganze Anordnung, die 
Anschauung, den Begriff, den er sich überhaupt von den 
Orten, an denen seine einzelnen Episoden spielen, macht, ist 
mUtonisch. Seine Vorstellnngen von Himmel und Hölle sind 
diejenigen Miltons, d. h. Klopstock wird sich, als er seine 
ersten Gesänge schrieb, wohl gar keine besondere Vorstellung 
gemacht, sondern sich ohne Weiteres der Darstellung Mil- 
tons bemächtigt haben.*) Klopstock spielt, besonders an- 
fänglich, auf das Verlorne Paradies an, setzt also dessen Kennt- 
niss voraus. Der Gestalten des Gedichtes hat sich Klopstock 
bis auf wenige wieder bedient, und durch Hinzufügung einiger 
neuen, aus der Bibel genommenen, ergänzt er dieselben. Der 
Miltonische Engel Abdiel, der nach dem Abfall seinen Fehl- 
tritt bereut und nun von Verzweiflung verzehrt wird, heisst 
bei Klopstock Abbadona ; nur führte er ihn in der Charakteri- 
sirung weiter aus und wusste ihm in dichterischer Weise einen 
Zug \'on Hoheit und dennoch tiefster Zerknirschung zu gebep, 
so dass er zu einer der anziehendsten und beliebtesten Figuren 
des ganzen Epos wurde und dadurch befähigt war, in der Ge- 
sellschaft der damaligen Zeit jene bedeutende Rolle zu spielen, 
wie es thatsächlich der Fall war. Es ist ja bekannt, dass in 
den Gesellschaftskreisen wirkliche Fehden entstanden um 
die Frage, ob nach dem Wortlaut der christlichen Rehgion 
Abbadona zuletzt doch noch selig werden könne oder nicht. 
Das weichere, weibliche Geschlecht stimmte für Versöhnung, 
während eifrige Pfarrherren und orthodoxe Seelen dies des 
strengsten verneinten. Am gelungensten drückte sich der 
Diakonus Waser in Winterthur in seinen o Briefe : 



') Miltons Ansicht ist veranschaulicht in der bereits erwäl 
T poetischen Werke (Globe Edition) Einleitung S. 18 u. f. 
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Landpfarrer, die Messiade betreffend» aus^). Er schreibt 
betreffs Abbadonas : « Lässt der Herr Author den Abbadonnah 
könftig in der Hölle mit den andern ewig verdammt bleiben, 
so bleibt er zwar orthodox, allein weichmüthige Herzen, deren 
mitleidige Empfindungen er jetzt so stark durch die Beschrei- 
bung seines Zustandes erregt hat, werden käumerlich damit 

können zufrieden sein Dichtet er ihn aber selig oder 

in einem wenigen Grade unselig, als die andern bösen Geister, 
so kann ich auch nicht mit ihm zufrieden seym^KfgpL nebst- 
dem, dass er dadurch etwas arrangiert, welches mit dem, was 
die h. Schrift sagt, nicht übereinstimmt, so deucht mich noch 
dabey stets, die Herren Prediger haben Recht, wenn sie 
sagen, die Wiederbringungs-Lehre müsse natürlicher Weise 
bey bösen, unbekehrten Leuten die schlimmsten Würkungen 
haben » Klopstock aber bewahrte sich trotz aller An- 
griffe unbeirrt seine poetische Auffassung und Hess, wie es 
dichterisch nicht anders zu erwarten war, jene Versöhnung 
zuletzt auch eintreten. (XIX. 96 u. f.) 

Eine Figur aber, die Klopstock bei Milton nicht fand, 
sondern frei erschaffen, ist sein Adramelech. Repräsentirt 
Miltons Satan die oberste Instanz der Hölle, der sich das 
Ganze in Gehorsam unterordnet, so bildete hier Klopstock 
einen noch ärgern Teufel, welcher sich nur heuchelnd den Be- 
fehlen Satans fügt, in Wirklichkeit ihm aber grollt, weil er 
ihm in seinem Plane, Gott zu stürzen, zuvorgekommen, und 
der nun nur auf eine günstige Gelegenheit wartet, um auch 
seinen Nebenbuhler zu vernichten. Miltons Satan möchte nur 
das Sterben der Menschen erstreben, Adramelech aber sinnt 
nach dem Tode der Geister: 

«Adramelech, das bist du! Doch möcht es dir endlich gelingen, 
Dass du das Sterben der Geister erfändest, dass Satan 



*) Abgedruckt Neues Schweizerisches Museum 1794, S. 905 — 917 und 
1795 S. I — 28. 



Durch dich vergwng, und von dir verderbe in ein Unding zerflösse! 
Unter ihm sollst du kein Werk, das deiner nur würdig ist, enden! 
Feuriger Geist, der du Adramelech beseelest, erschaffe! 
Tödte die Geister, ich fluche dir, tödte sie oder vergehe.> 

{IL 856 u. f. im Originalleil von 1748.) 

Es ist eine der grossartigst angelegten Figuren des Ge- 
dichts. Schon Bodmer hatte das Gewaltige dieser Gestalt er- 
kannt, als er an Gleim schrieb, es sei im Messias eine Gestalt, 
die Satans Charakter zu übersteigen drohe (vergl. S. 57). Von 
den Engeln finden wir, ausser Michael, alle Miltonischen Ge- 
stalten wieder; zu den Teufeln fugt Klopstock noch den Gog 
und Magog, deren Namen er der Offenbarung Jobs. 20. ij, 
entnahm.*) 

Mit Klopstocks Messias ist der deutsche Hexameter, 
allerdings nicht zum ersten Male, aber nun vollgültig in die 
deutsche Literatur eingeführt worden^); er war der eigent- 
liche Begründer und Wiedererwecker des klassischen Verses. 
Klopstock selbst wusste, dass er damit einen gewagten Schritt 
gethan. Schon 1748 im Septemberschrieberan Fanny: «Das 
Sylbenmass des Messias wird noch vielen anstössig seyn. Ich 
sehe, es wird eine ziemliche Zeit dazu gehören, ehe man aus- 
gemacht haben wird, dass deutsche Hexameter vor sich und 
besonders zu einem langen Gedichte harmonischer und klin- 
gender sind als deutsche Jamben.»^) Es wurden verschiedene 
Stimmen gegen das neue Versmass laut. Wenn Haller auch 
anfanglich erklärte, dass Klopstocks Verse ihm nicht an- 
stössig seien (G. G, Z. von 1748, S. 757), so meinte er doch 
nachher in einem Briefe an seinen Freund, den Freiherm 

') Näheres vergl. in dem geistvollen Buche Mnnckers ; -Klopstocks 
Leben und Schriften.» Stuttgart 1888. S. 116 u. f. 

'1 Vergl. WaKktrnagel: -Geschichte des deutschen Heiomelers und 
Pentameters bis Klopstock.« Berlin 1832. 

ä] Weim arisches Jahrbuch. IV. B.. S. 123. 
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von Gemmingen, anlässlich einer Vergleichung seiner selbst 
mit Hagedom: «Mir kam es immer vor, wenn man Hexa- 
meter machen wollte, wie sie gemeiniglich sind, so wäre die 
Arbeit zu leicht, und leichte Arbeit ist auch in der Poesie 
schlecht. Sollte man aber die Harmonie beybehalten und 
richtige Füsse von langen und würklich kurzen Sylben ab- 
wechseln lassen so wäre die mechanische Arbeit sehr 

schwer Nicht dass wir beyde Klopstoks Verdienste 

nicht gefühlt hätten ^) So sei er denn mit Hagedom dem 

Reim treu geblieben. Aehnlicher Ansicht war Hagedom. Er 
schrieb am i6. Mai 1751 an Gottlieb Fuchs: «Meiner Tole- 
ranz nach, leide ich den Hexameter in unsrer Sprache, den 
Andre nicht darin gelten lassen wollen und dem \Yahren 
Hexameter der Alten gar selten ähnlich und selten unsträf- 
lich finden. Aber jetzt hexametrirt, wenn ich das sagen kann, 
Alles, was in Deutschland dichtet und drucken lässt. Non 
equidem invideo ; miror magis .... Ich bin auch gebeten 
worden, mich dafür zu erklären, und in diesem Metrum zu 
schreiben. Ich erkläre mich nicht dawider, schreibe aber auch 

nicht darin »^) Kleist nannte das Versmass noch toller 

als das seinige (vergl. S. 58), und Uz schrieb an Ebert 1752 : 
«Aber sie (die Klopstockianer) mögen immer schimpfen; ich 
werde doch ihre Hexameter niemals bewundern.»^) Deutsch- 
land musste sich allmälig an den neuen Vers gewöhnen. 
Haller hatte 1750 an Sulzer geschrieben, dass einer seiner 
Freunde noch nicht im Stande sei, die Hexameter zu lesen und 
er ihm daher den Rath gegeben, den Messias in Prosa durch- 



') /^/Vs«'/; A.v. Haller. S. 400. Vergl. auch den Brief Hallers an Bodmer. 
Hirzel S. 362. Aehnlich hatte schon Bodmer an Zimmermann geschrieben 
«Ich habe nicht bemerkt, dass der Klopstockische Vers seinen (Hallers) Beyfall 
erhalten habe.» Vergl. Bodemann : «J. G. Zimmermann.» S. 180. 

*) Haf^edorus Werke. V. B., S. 64. 

^j HV-f/^rw^wz/j illustrirte Monatshefte. 1857. S. lOi. 
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zugehn.» ^) Doch Klopstock Hess sich durch alle Anfechtungen 
nicht abhalten. Schon bei Cramer (II. Bd., S. 322) ist jene 
kleine Episode verzeichnet» wie einst Basedow Klopstock aus 
seinem Messias vorlesen hörte und meinte: «Aber man wird 
Ihre Sprache in Deutschland nicht verstehen», ihm Klopstock 
mit Selbstgefühl erwiderte: «So mag Deutschland sie verstehen 
lernen». Mit der Einführung des Hexameters war eine neue 
Periode emporgetaucht; mcissenhaft folgten nun die Arbeiten, 
besonders Bodmer war begeistert; hastig griff er die neue 
Versart auf und producirte mit bewunderungswürdiger Ge- 
duld seine Epen. In der Vorrede zur vierten Auflage seiner 
Milton-Uebersetzung meint er (Seite 40): «Noch scheinet mir 
nöthig, um das verl. Paradies im Deutschen zu dem Grade der 
Vollkommenheit, die es in seiner ursprünglichen Sprache hat, 
auf die möglichste Art zu nähern, dass die Uebersezung in 
der vollen Pracht des deutschen Hexameters sollte gemachet 
werden.»^) Es mag zwar an dieser Stelle gleich erwähnt 
werden, dass Bodmer seit seiner Entzweiung mit Klopstock 
den Messias nicht mehr mit jener unbedingten Hochachtung 
verehrte, wie zuvor. War er anfänglich nahe daran, den 
Messias über das verlorene Paradies zu stellen^), so sah er 
doch bald seinen Irrthum ein, und eiferte nun an oben er- 
wähnter Stelle gegen die unbedingten Messiasverehrer (4. Auf- 
lage, S. 38). «Gewisse Leute, welche die Messiade zu loben. 



^) Körte, S. 150. Vergl. auch, was Herder über den Hexameter schreibt: 
«Fragmente.» I. 14 (Hempel XIX. S. 56). 

*) Dieser Wunsch Bodmers sollte nicht lange unerfüllt bleiben. 1760 er- 
schien die Uebersetzung von Zacharise in Hexametern. Vergl. Anhang II. 

^) Das geht hervor aus einem Briefe Hallers an Bodmer: «Dass auch 
Klopstocks Messias», schreibt ersterer, «eher als Miltons Gedichte, unsterblich 
sein werde, scheint etwas zu mild. Die Franzosen, die den Milton ehren, haben 
den Messias nicht hören wollen, und unter den Deutschen ist noch eine grosse 
Anzahl der Kunstrichter (ohne die Gottschedianer zu rechnen) wider ihn . . .» 
(Hirzel S. 362). 
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das veflohrne Paradies an sie anstossen lassen, verrathen 
dadurch die Schwäche ihres Verstandes, die sie hindert, die 
Verdienste der beiden einzusehen und zu unterscheiden. Was 
kann verworreners gesagt werden, als dieses: ««Wenn die 
Nachahmung allemal in Vergleichung mit dem Original ver- 
dirbt, so sollte man fast den Milton für einen Nachahmer des 
Klopstocks halten. Milton behält nichts von eigentümlichen 
Schönheiten, wenn man den Messias liest. Und man kann 
sagen, dassKlopstok alle Schönheiten desMiltons erobert, und 
alle seine Fehler vermieden habe.» » Dieses ist», fugt Bodmer 
hinzu, « in seiner Art so arg gelobt, als der Erzwidersächer 
des verlohmen Paradieses jemals getadelt hat. » Und an 
Sulzer schrieb Bodmer 1 77 1 : «Ich sehe in der Messiade nichts 
von der Vorstellung, welche die Juden sich von dem Messias 
als dem Erretter von der Dienstbarkeit gemacht haben. »^) 

Werfen wir zum Schluss noch einen Blick auf den In- 
halt des Gedichtes. Schon früh ist die Frage aufgeworfen 
worden, ob der Messias in Wirklichkeit das sei, was er sein 



*) Zehnder: «Pestalozzi.» S. 432. 

Es seien an dieser Stelle gleich die Schriften erwähnt, in denen Gott- 
sched und seine Sippe gegen Klopstock und Milton eifern. 

a. Milton ist behandelt in Gottscheds Uebersetzung von Baylens histo- 
rischem und kritischem Wörterbuch, III. Theil 1743, Artikel «Milton». 
(Vergl. dazu die Recension in ^L^n Zürcher Freymüthigen Nachrichten 
von 1744 S. 53 u. f.) 

b. 9. Band des Neuen Büchersaals der schönen Wissenschaften und Künste. 
April 1750. 

c. In der 2. Ausgabe von Gottscheds Gedichten. 175 1. 

d. In seiner «kritischen Dichtkunst». 4. Aufl. 175 1. 

e. In den poetischen Betrachtungen über verschiedene aus der Natur- 
und Sittenlehre hergenommene Gegenstände. 175 1. Vorrede. 

/. Im Augustheft 175 1, März- und Juliheft 1752 und Januarheft 1753 

des «Neuestes aus der anmuthigen Gelehrsamkeit^). 
g. In den Beyträgen, VI. und VIII. Stück. 
h. In Trillers «Wurmsamen». 1751. 
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wolle, — ein Epos; aber stets ist als noth wendige Antwort 
auch die Verneinung eingetreten. Schon an Bodmer äusserte 
sich Haller, der Messias Verstösse in vielem wider den Ge- 
schmack (Hirzel S. 363), nachdem er auch Sulzer gesagt, es 
sei vieles in dem Gedichte, was man nicht so könne stehen 
lassen (Körte S. 150). Völlig offen aber sprach es Lavater 
aus in einem Schreiben an Ebert vom 20. Juni 1773: «Und 
was soll ich Ihnen nun über die vollendete Messiade sagen ? 
werden Sie nicht staunen, wenn ich sage, dass aller häufigen 
himmlischen Schönheiten ungeachtet — ich dennoch über 
das meiste der Hauptsache bis zum Unwillen unzufrieden bin 
und dass beynahe alle unsere Freunde es auf gleichem Fusse 
sind; — wir haben Worte für Sachen, Lüfte für Leib, Schall 

für Geist , wir sehen tausend schöne Sachen, nur die 

Hauptsache nicht; nur den Messias nicht — keine neuen 
Ideen, aber wohl neue Bilder — fast nirgends Handlung — 
lauter angeworfne, nicht in den Plan verwebte, nicht aus 
dem Kern entspringende, ganz willkürliche Dichtungen — 
eine Reihe Gemälde, eine königliche Gallerie, aber keine 
Hauptgallerie .... Kein Mensch kann Kl. mehr bewundem 
als ich, — aber schwerlich einer über das Heer wesentlicher 
Fehler seines Gedichtes mehr staunen. » ^) 

Besser und treffender könnte es nicht gesagt werden; 
alle Argumente liegen hier beisammen. Der Messias ist gar 
kein Epos, sondern ein Oratorium, und der Fehler liegt im 
Dichter selbst, indem Klopstock durchaus kein epischer 
Dichter war, dazu fehlte ihm jede Gabe, während er in der 
Lyrik Hohes geleistet. Dem Gedichte mangelt vor allem eine 
fortlaufende Haupthandlung; es zersplittert sich in eine Reihe 
einzelner Bilder, einzelner Situationen; es ist eine kunstvolle, 

*) Westermanns Deutsche Monatshefte 1857. S. 563. Vergl. auch, was 
Herder sagt in seinem «Gespräch zwischen einem Rabbi und einem Christen 
über den Messias». Fragmente 2. Sammlung (Hempel XIX. S. 1 19). 



oft grandios wirkende Wandeldecoration. Wie Hamel be- 
merkt (in seiner Klopstock-Biographie S. CLXXVI) war der 
Messias ursprünglich episch concipirt, aber im Ganzen ist 
sein Inhalt «ein grosses Flechtwerk von idyllischen, lyrischen, 
bisweilen rein und schön episch erzählenden, häufig aber ledig- 
lich oratorischen Stellen. » Der Grundfehler liegt wohl vor 
allem in der Figur des Helden selber, indem der Messias nie 
eine epische Gestalt sein kann. Ein Wesen, das nach Voraus- 
bestimmung handelt, dessen Thaten gegebene sind, das über- 
haupt schon an und fur sich der menschlichen Sphäre ent- 
rückt, daher der menschlichen Vorstellungskraft unerreichbar 
ist, kann doch niemals Held eines menschlichen Epos werden. 
Christi Leiden sind fiir uns unfassbar, seine Thaten uns un- 
erreichbar, sein Handeln uns daher unbegreiflich. Nur wenn 
Klopstock sein Werk ganz auf geschichtlichen Untergnmd 
gestellt und Jesum als Mensch geschildert hätte, wäre die Figur 
des Helden episch zu gestalten gewesen. Christus ist aber 
nach der Auffassung unserer Religion nicht Mensch und da- 
her ging, wie Gervinus sich ausdrückt (IV. B., S. 152), sowie 
der Dichter in Christus die göttliche Natur bewusst machte, 
die menschliche, die allein in der Poesie und in der Geschichte 
Werth hat, verloren. Schon Sulzer hatte an Bodmer ge- 
schrieben anlässlich einer Vergleichung der Messiade mit der 
Ilias, dass im Messias das Göttliche überwiege und das 
Menschliche bloss episodisch sei;^) und Moses Mendelssohn 
meint in einem Briefe an Lessing: «Ist aber der Poet nicht 
unglücklich, dass jetzt selbst (bis zum 10. Gesang), da Alles 
in der stärksten Bewegung sein soll, der Held wenigstens 
todt zu sein scheinet und die Action der übrigen Personen 
nichts als eine stumme Bewunderung und eine inbrünstige 
Andacht sein kann ....?» ^) Es fehlt den Klopstock'schen 

*) Körte, S. 427. 

2) Lessings Briefwechsel (Hempel XX. II. Theil, S. 40.) 
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Wesen der freie Wille. Engel, Teufel und Menschen, alle 
handeln nicht eigenmächtig und welche Mittel sie auch an- 
wenden, Christum physisch zu stürzen, so arbeiten sie doch 
unbewusst seiner vorherbestimmten Verherrlichung in die 
Hände. Darin liegt der grosse Gegensatz zu Miltons Werk. 
Zwar kann auch Milton der Vorwurf nicht erspart bleiben, 
zuviel des Rhetorischen angebracht zu haben, doch geschieht 
es nicht so auf Kosten der Handlung wie bei Klopstock. Bei 
Milton aber ist die Willensfreiheit völlig gesichert; wohl 
stehen alle Geschöpfe unter dem Scepter des Höchsten, aber 
sie sind nicht blinde Sclaven seines Willens. Milton lässt Gott 
diese Freiheit des Geistes bezeugen (vergl. S. 40). Ein anderer 
Vortheil Miltons ist, dass seine Hauptgestalt, Satan — schon 
Addison und Dryden nehmen Satan als Held des Epos — 
eine durchaus epische Figur ist. Dieser Satan ist eine Gestalt, 
vor der wir bewundernd stehen bleiben, ob es nun Miltons 
Absicht war oder nicht, ihn zur Hauptfigur zu machen. In 
ihm haben wir eine Art Prometheus, der ohnmächtig ringt 
gegen eine Macht, die er doch nie überwältigen kann. Trotzig 
wie jener, bereut er auch in der Hölle seine Schuld nicht und 
nur ein wildes Rachegeftihl gegen den Schöpfer ist in ihm 
geblieben, das sich unverändert auch auf die neuen Geschöpfe, 
die Menschen, überträgt. Satan handelt aus eigenem Willen, 
er ist damit eine durchaus epische Gestalt. Es ist leicht denk- 
bar, dass der grosse Lord-Protector, Cromwell, einzelne Züge 
zu dieser gewaltigen Figur geliefert, wenigstens erinnern die 
Scenen in der Hölle manchmal nicht undeutlich an die grossen 
Kämpfe der Revolution. 

Einen Punkt hatte Milton vor Klopstock voraus: — er 
konnte fi-ei erfinden; nichts hinderte ihn, Episoden einzu- 
mengen, da er an nichts Thatsächliches anknüpfen musste. 
Klopstock dagegen war mit seinem ganzen Stoff an den 
Wortlaut der Bibel gebunden und konnte nichts einfügen, 
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ohne gegen das Testament zu Verstössen.^) Sein Stand der 
Kirche gegenüber war so wie so schwer; dazu war Klopstock 
eine frommgläubige Natur und hätte sich nie dazu verstehen 
können, seinen Helden anders darzustellen, als er es gethan. 
Freilich, wenn er ihn behandelt hätte, wie Milton seinen 
Christus im Wiedergewonnenen Paradies, wäre ihm von 
Seiten der Kunstrichter wohl mancher Tadel erspart ge- 
blieben. Miltons Jesus ist durchaus Mensch, ist Puritaner, ist 
in vielen Zügen Milton selbst. Doch es war Miltons Absicht, 
ihn so darzustellen: 

I, who erewhile the happy Garden sung 

By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 

Recovered Paradise to all mankind, 

By one man^s firm obedience fully tried 

Through all temptation (L, i u. f., Poet. Works S.294). 

Klopstock war musikalisch, begeisterter Anhänger von 
Bach, Händel, Gluck. ^) Dies hat sich zum grossen Theil auch 
in seiner Dichtung geltend gemacht. 1741 erschien Händeis 
«Messias», und wir dürfen vielleicht annehmen, dass auch 
dieser dem jungen Dichter einige Anregung gegeben. Da 
Klopstock mit möglichst viel Empfindung schildern wollte, 
entwickelte sich unter seinen Händen eine lyrisch-oratorische, 
aber keine epische Dichtung. Ich will nicht unterlassen, das 
Bild, wie es Gervinus vielleicht etwas übertrieben giebt 
(IV. Bd., S. 155 u. f.) anzuführen: «Wir haben eben ein un- 
endlich ermüdendes Oratorium vor uns, das marternde Uni- 
sono einer rauschenden Musik, in dem man jede Minute auf 
einen Ruhepunkt wartet, aber immer wieder in dasselbe 

*) Dies erwähnt schon Mendelssohn in dem oben (S. 73) citirten Briefe 
an Lessing. 

*) Auch von Milton wissen wir, dass er von Jugend auf der Musik sehr 
zugethan war. Liebert: «Milton, Studien zur Geschichte des englischen Geistes», 
Hamburg i860, S. 45, meint, es gehe aus Miltons Reiseberichten hervor, dass 
er in Italien mehr Freude an der tönenden, als an der bildenden Kunst gefunden. 
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Thema bis zum peinigenden Ueberdmss hineinposaunt wird. 
Alles Eraählte ist wie ein gleichgültiges Mittelglied zwischen 
die Arien und Chöre, die hymnenartigen Stellen, die oralo- 
rischen Recitative geschoben ; in den drei Gesängen der 
Kreuzigung stehen die sieben Worte Christi zerstreut zwischen 
all' den Anetten, Maestosos undTuttis, wie einfache gehobene 
Recitativstellen zwischen leidenschaftlichen Musikstücken, 
und das ganze Ende mit Hallelujarufen, Palmschwingen und 
Psalmsingen ist gewiss ein vollkommenes musikahsches Fi- 
nale. * ^) 

Nichtsdestoweniger sind dem Messias seine grossen 
Schönheiten nicht abzusprechen und die Würdigung, die er 
während einer Reihe von Jahrzehnten gefunden, ist be- 
rechtigt. Klopstock hatte Glück gehabt; er war mit seiner 
Dichtung in eine von Brockes, Haller, Bodmer u. s. w. vor- 
bereitete Zeit gekommen, da es nur noch eines Anstosses 
bedurfte, um die volle Begeisterung wachzurufen. Milton da- 
gegen gerieth in eine für das Puritanerthum verhängnissvolle 
Periode. Das Königthum mit all seiner Pracht und Grösse, 
mit seinen Leichtsinnigkeiten und Lastern war an's Ruder 
zurückgekehrt; was wollte nun der alte, vergessene blinde 
Sänger mit seinem Liede, dem man nicht horchen mochte? 
So versank diese Perle in jener Zeit ganz und gar; erst eine 
spätere Generation brachte sie aus dem Schutte der Ver- 
gessenheit wieder zu den verdienten Ehren empor; das eng- 
lische Volk hat die Unbill jener Zeit gesühnt, indem es Milton 
bis zum jetzigen Tage unter seine grössten Geister zählt. 

') Der Messias ist wirklich auch theilweise in Musik gesetzt worden von 
einem Kapellmeister Graun. Sulzer schreibt darüber an Bodmer im Mai 1756: 
<Tor ^^eIligen Tagen habe ich sie (die Musik) gehört, und bin ganz entzückt 
ivririien. Diese beiden Künste von grossen Meistern zusammen vereinigt, reissen 
das Herz hin, wie der Wind eine Schneeflocke.> (Atirl'« S. 268). Einzelne 
Stellen wurden noch von andern componirt. Vei^.Hamtl : Klopstock-Studien, 
III. HeTt. S. 13. 
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Der Messias ist in jener Zeit, wie bereits erwähnt, von 
vielen über das verlorene Paradies gestellt worden. So schrieb 
Gleim am 27. Januar 1 764 an Klopstock: « Ich las diese Tage 
im Addison, und im Lesen dacht ich, wie viele Schönheiten 
im Messias wären, die Klopstock weit über Milton setzten.» ^) 
Ebenso meinte der junge Wieland in einem Briefe an Bodmer, 
Milton werde von Klopstock ungemein übertrofFen.^) Den 
gleichen Zweck verfolgte auch eine 1797 erschienene Arbeit 
von Benkowitz (siehe Anhang I). Nur wenige fühlten, dass 
bei Milton doch eine höhere Einheit über dem ganzen Werke 
schwebe als bei Klopstock. So Haller in dem bereits er- 
wähnten Briefe an Bodmer (vergl. S. 70, Anmerk. 3), so 
auch Zachariae in der Einleitung zu der Uebersetzung des 
Verlornen Paradieses (vergl. Anhang II). Manche, wie Mau- 
pertuis in Berlin, wollten im Messias nur eine Nachahmung 
Miltons sehen. ^) Der ältere Wieland bewunderte nur noch 
die ersten fünf Gesänge und sah in den andern einen « kläg- 
lichen Abfall».*) Am schärfsten aber äusserte sich Voltaire 
gegenüber dieser neuen Verherrlichung der Religion. Da er 
schon an Milton viel auszusetzen gehabt, musste ihn die oft 
schwere und dunkle Sprache des Messicis noch mehr abstossen ; 
erlas ihn gar nicht mehr und meinte zu Sulzer: «Je connais 
bien le Messie; c'est le fils du pere eternel et le frere du 
St Esprit, et je suis son tres-humble serviteur; mais profane 
que je suis, je n'ose pcis mettre la main ä Tencensoir.» Sulzer 



*) Klamer 'Schmidt, II. B., S. 169. 

') Ausgewählte Briefe von C. M. Wieland. I. B., S. 6. 

') \qx^, Hagedorns Werkt, V. B., S. 112; Weimarer Jahrbuch, IV. B.. 
S. 164; Körtet S. 148: «II me paroit, qu'il y a du feu et des images dans cc 
poeme (Messias), qui ne paroit pourtant, qu'une imitation de Milton.» (Mauper- 
tuis an Sulzer.) 

*) L. Wielaud: Auswahl denkwürdiger Briefe von C. M. Wieland. 
AVien 181 5. 2. B., S. 206. 
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bemerkt dazu: «Ich auch konnte wohl sehen, dass er vom 
Milton nicht besser dächte. Er sagte, es wäre kein neuer 
Messias nöthig, da den alten Niemand lese. » ') 

Einen wohlthätigen Gegensatz zu den überschweng- 
lichen Lobeserhebungen, die Klopstock zu Theil wurden, 
bildeten die schon erwähnten Briefe zweier Landpfarrer, die 
Messiade betreffend (S. 67). Sie sind als eine satyrisch-iro- 
nische Flugschrift gegen Klopstock aufzufassen.*) 

Der Messias ist oft übersetzt worden. Bemerkenswerth 
ist der Anfang einer lateinischen Uebertragung, die von 
1-essing mit seinem Bruder zusammen begonnen wurde. *)■ 
Eine französische Uebersetzung des Herrn B. v. Tschamer, 
durch welche Bodmer und Sulzer Friedrich den Grossen ftir 
Klopstock zu gewinnen hofften, hatte nicht den gewünschten 
Erfolg.*) Eine andere französische Uebersetzung von de la 
Tresne erwähnt Klopstock in einem Briefe an Gleim.*) Be- 
treffe einer englischen Uebertragung schrieb Hagedom schon 
174g an Bodmer, als jener bemüht war, die ersten drei Ge- 
sänge den andern Nationen mitzutheilen; «Für Engländer 
müsste, wie ich glaube, das Gedicht ganz oder gar nicht über- 
sezt werden. Es ist von zu grossem Umfange und zu reich- 
lichem Innhalt, um den Geschmack einer Nazion zu reizen, 
die ein so ausgefiihrtes dichterisches Gebäude von der Grösse 
des 1 Milton's » vor sich hat und, nach ihren stolzen Vorur- 
theilen wider uns, höchstens einzelne Schönheiten in einem 
.solchen Dichter zwar erkennen, zugleich aber auf die zweifel- 

') /"ür«, S. 156, 157. 

*) Verg]. noch darüber iVäffiÄ»'«.- 'Briefe berühmler Deutscher an Bodmer.» 
S. 141 u.f. 

>| In den .kritischen Briefen. 19 (Hempel VIII, S. i22 u. f.). 

•] Vergl. Hamih ^ Miltheilungen aus den Biiefen Tscharners.. Rostock 

'■) Klamir-S^hmidt, S. 302, II. B. 
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hafte Frage fallen würde, ob er auch in der Ausbildung des 

Ganzen so glücklich sey » ^) Hagedom wird den 

Grund dieses Ausspruches wohl tief genug gefühlt haben. 
Es schien aber doch schon früh eine Uebersetzung von 
H. Berkenhout begonnen worden zu sein und zwar, wie Klop- 
stock selbst 1753 an Ebert schreibt, in «Miltonischen Versen».'^) 
Aber alles in allem genommen, hielt die Begeisterung für 
den Messias nicht gar zu lange an. Als die neue Zeit der 
Originalgenies heranrückte, da dämpfte sich auch der En- 
thusiasmus für Klopstock immer tiefer hinab. Nicht als ob 
man Klopstocks grosse Verdienste nicht voll und ganz ge- 
würdigt hätte; unsere grössten Geister, Lessing, Herder, 
G<>the, Schiller, wussten, was sie ihm schuldeten und ver- 
fehlten nicht, es in ihren Schriften offen und wahr auszu- 
sprechen^) ; aber die neuen Ideen und Anschauungen stimmten 
nicht mehr zusammen mit den vorigen; man verstand die 
Messiade nicht mehr, oder besser, man wollte sie nicht mehr 
verstehen, und Sulzer hatte nicht Unrecht, als er 1774 an 
Bodmer schrieb, es werde eine Zeit kommen, in der man den 
Messias nur noch in Fragmenten lesen werde.*) 

Der Messias selbst ist wieder der Ausgangspunkt einer 
R^ihe religiöser Schöpfungen geworden, von denen aber 
keine ihr Vorbild nur annähernd erreichte. Mit Klopstock 
hatte diese Dichtungsart ihren Höhepunkt gefunden. Ver- 
lorenes Paradies und Messias stehen sich in gewaltiger Schön- 

*) Stäudlin: «Briefe berühmter Deutscher an Bodmer.» S. 87. 

') Lappenberg : «Briefe von und an Klopstock.» S. 1 26. Ueber eine Reihe 
anderer Uebersetzungen vergl. Hamel in seiner Biographie CLXXXVII. 

*) Lessing: «Kritische Briefe» (Hempel VIII, S. 45 — 46, 203) und 
10. Brief «Literaturbriefe» (Hempel IX, S. 55), Herder: «Fragmente» 
(Hempel XIX, S. 119), Göthe: «Dichtung und Wahrheit» 10. Buch (Hempel 
XXI. S. 170 u. f.) Schiller: «Naive und sentimentale Dichtung» (Hempel 
XV. S. 511 u. f.). 

*) Körte, S. 428. 
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heit gegenüber, zwei riesige Schöpfungen des denkenden und 
empfindenden Menschengeistes. Herder vergleicht beide 
nicht mit Unrecht dem alten und neuen Testament.^) Klop- 
stock hat uns zwar nicht wie der stammverwandte Britte 
ein Epos, aber dennoch ein Dichterwerk voll unvergänglicher 
Kraft und Grösse geschaffen, und was noch mehr ist, er hat 
nicht allein der sündigen Menschen Erlösung, er hat der 
deutschen Poesie Erlösung gesungen, Erlösung aus den 
Banden der Nüchternheit und Plattheit und damit zugleich 
unsere deutsche Dichtersprache neu begründet, aus der uns 
die theils wuchtige, theils einschmeichelnde Musik seiner 
sprachgewaltigen Rhythmen entgegentönt. Das wollen wir 
ihm nie vergessen. 



^) Herder: «Briefe zur Beförderung der Humanität.» S.Sammlung, 102 
(Hemp?lXIII, S. 456). 



Anhang I. 



Zu Seite yj, « Der Messias von Klopstock. Aesthetisch 
beurtheilt und verglichen mit der Iliade, der Aeneide und dem 
Verlohmen Paradiese von C. F. Benkowitz. Eine Preisschrift, 
die von der Amsterdamer Gesellschaft zur Beförderung der 
schönen Künste und Wissenschaften eine doppelte Medaille 
erhalten hat.» Breslau 1797. 

Da die Schrift selten geworden, gebe ich in kurzem 
Gange die Hauptbemerkungen, die sich auf eine Vergleichung 
des Verlorenen Paradieses und des Messias beziehen. 

5. 6, « Der Messias ist unter allen Heldengedichten, die 
von Homer bis auf unsere Zeiten erschienen sind, das vor- 
treflichste. » 

An diesem Grundsatze will der Verfasser seine ästhe- 
tischen Anschauungen durchführen und kommt darnach zu 
folgenden Schlüssen: 

I. «Wenn wir die Moralität der Hauptbegebenheit in 
beiden Heldengedichten untersuchen, so finden wir, 
dass die eine davon eine vorzügliche Grösse darin hat, 
die andere gar keine oder das Gegentheil. Die That des 
Messias, sich für die Menschen aufzuopfern, um ihrent- 
willen die schrecklichsten Leiden und einen schmäh- 
lichen Tod zu erdulden, ist nach den Grundsätzen der 
Moral eine heroische Handlung, die alle gemeinem 
Tugenden weit hinter sich lässt und auf dem höchsten 
Gipfel der ]Moralität steht. Die That der ersten Menschen 
dagegen gehört nicht nur zu den gleichgültigen Hand- 
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lungen, sondern sie steht noch viele Stufen unter ihnen 
und ist böse; sie hat also eine negative Moralität, d. h. 
es findet sich bei ihr nicht nur Mangel an Gutem, 
sondern wirkliches Daseyn des Bösen (S. 19) . . . . Die 
That des Messias entspringt aus Tugenden, aus Liebe, 
aus Erbarmen, aus wahrem Heldenmuth; die That des 
ersten Menschenpaares aus Lastern: aus Ungehorsam, 
aus Stolz, aus Leichtsinn» (S. 20). 

2. «Mit Rücksicht auf die Beschaffenheit der Folgen ist 
die Messiade ebenfalls grösser, denn durch den Fall des 
ersten Menschen kömmt Elend, Tod, Verlust des Para- 
dieses und eine ewige Strafe über das Menschen- 
geschlecht; durch die Versöhnung Christi werden diese 
Folgen für die Ewigkeit verwischt und der Grund zur 
ewigen Seligkeit der Menschen gelegt. Das Wieder- 
aufbauen irgend eines vortreflichen Werkes aber ist 
ohnstreitig besser und grösser als dcis Niederreissen 
desselben » 

3. « Hebt sich die Grösse einer Handlung durch die Grrösse 
der handelnden Person, so hat wieder die Messiade den 
Vorzug vor dem verlohmen Paradiese. Christus ist 
wahrer Gott und Mensch ; in seiner Person sind die er- 
habensten göttlichen Eigenschaften und die liebens- 
würdigsten menschlichen Tugenden vereint; er hat alle 
Vollkommenheiten der Menschen, ohne ihre Fehler zu 
haben. Adam hingegen ist ein blosser Mensch, ist zwar 
gut und unschuldig, hat aber weiter keine Heldengrösse 
und erhebt sich selbst dadurch nicht über die Menschen, 
dass er nicht sündigen könne. Seine Handlungen haben 
durch ihn keine Grösse, sondern bekommen sie bloss 
durch ihre Folgen; die Thaten des Messias hingegen 
haben an und für sich selbst schon Grösse, bloss da- 
durch, weil er vsie verrichtet.» (S. 24 u. f.) 
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Dann geht der Verfasser auf eine Untersuchung der 
Charaktere über. Nach ihm ist die Grösse der handehiden 
Wesen in der Epopöe bestimmt nach dem Mass von Be- 
wunderung, Rührung oder Theilnahme, die sie hervorbringen. 
Da sieht er bei Milton, wie schon Gottsched betont, gar keinen 
Helden. Der Messias dagegen hat eine Grösse ohne äussern 
Einfluss, ganz durch sich selbst und er verrichtet allein die 
schwersten Thaten. (S. 89.) 

Hierauf folgt noch eine langweilige Untersuchung der 
übrigen Charaktere und eine kleine Behandlung des Vers- 
masses, wobei er sich natürlich wiederum zu Gunsten des 
Messias entscheidet. Zuletzt vertheidigt er noch die ethisch 
religiöse Seile des Messias gegen die Einwürfe derer, die be- 
haupten, dass der Gegenstand des Messias ein Unding seL 
(S. 203 u. f.) 



Anhang ü. 



Im Nachfolgenden gebe ich einige Proben aus den ver- 
schiedenen Uebersetzungen des verlornen Paradieses. Für 
die Uebersetzung Haakes benützte ich den Abdruck Boltes, 
in dem schon öfters citirten Aufsatz (S. 437), da mir das 
Originalmanuscript nicht zugänglich. So weit möglich, gebe 
ich natürlich stets dieselben Stellen, nur bei Brockes ist dies 
unmöglich. Von Bodmers verschiedenen Auflagen nehme 
ich diejenige von 1732 und die von 1769, um ein Bild von 
den Verbesserungen zu geben. 

1. Haake. 

«Das I Ver | Lustigte Paradeiss | auss und nach | dem 
Englischen | J. M. durch T. H. | zu übersetzen angefangen 
— voluisse sat — . » 

IV. Buch. 
Blatt 56 a. Wie wohl, ach, hätt sich nur die Stirn, dort in 
Der Offenbahrung, da zum zweytenmahl 
Der Drach gefällt, so wühtend kam herab. 
Zum Menschen-Mord; ins Paradies geschickt? 
Weh Euch, die Ihr auf Erden wohnt ! Denn hätt' 
Ein solche Stirn das Erste Paar gewarnt, 
Ihr Todt- Feind war so nah; Sein Fallstrick hätt' 
Ihm fehlen mögen, wie Räch wühtend auch 
Er nun herab war kommen, alss Versucher; 
Verkläger nachmahls Menschlichen Geschlechts, 
Den Zorn umb seine Himmel Flucht und Sturz 
Zur Höllen, am unschuldigen zu rächen. 
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Gelandt er zwar nu war, doch gar nicht froh ; 
Wie hoch weit ab er pochte, So, nu nah, 
ihn schwär lag an. Was für ein fährlich, grausam 
Vormessen Stück er sich hätt' unterwunden ; 
Ihm ist nicht wohl dabey ; es graust ihm fast ; 
Er wird so irr, bestürzt, dass er nicht weiss 
wo auss noch ein ; in seinem Sinn sich rührt 
und schwirrt die Höll, die Er, in Sich, hat Mit- 
gebracht und umb sich trug, und wo er gieng 
und stund, war Höll von Ihm kein Haar geschieden; 
Ihr kan er nirgendwo entgehen. Hier 
weckt Sein Gewissen die Verzweiflung auss 
dem Schlummer, zeigend Ihm ohn Traum, im Ernst, 
56b. Es müss mit Ihm stehts übel ärger werden; 
Auf ärger Thun müss folgen ärger Ley den : 
Bald schlägt die Augen Er auf Eden zu, 
Des Lieblich Wesen da sein Hertz durchschneidt ; 
Bald hebt er Sie empor empor Zur Sonnen Höh, 
in ihrer Mittags Herrlichkeit, und tieff 
darauf erseüfzend schmertzlich also sprach : . . . 

2. V. Berge, 

Das I Verlustigte Paradeis | auss | Johann Miltons | Zeit 
seiner Blindheit | in Englischer Sprache abgefasstem | un- 
vergleichlichem Gedicht | In | unser gemein Teutsch | über- 
tragen und verleget | durch | E. G. V. B. | Zerbst 1682. 

IV. Buch S. 95. 

Wie trefiich hatte doch die Stimm | dort in 

der Offenbarung (als zum andernmahl 

der Drach | gefällt | voll Wühterey und Mordgier | 

herab kam) sich ins Paradies gereimt? 

Weh Euch die ihr auf Erden wohnt ! dan hätt 

ein solcher Schall | das erste Paar gewarnt | 

so nah dem Feind | sein Streich hätt ihm noch wohl 
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misslungen da | wie Grimm-Rach-mühtig auch 
Er diessmahl kam ; Zwar erst nur als Versucher | 
Ankläger bald | des Menschlichen Geschlechts ; 
die bitere Schmach | ob seiner Himmel-Flucht 
und Höllen-Sturtz I an Unschuld hier zurechen. 



Er war nun zwar Gelandet ; Doch un vergnügt 
lang nicht so frech | weit ab noch | als anjetzt 
bestürtzt; Erwegend | was für gross-gefährlich- 
vermässner Sach Er hier sich unter wunden. 
Im ist nicht wohl dabey | und grawt ihm fast 
der schwären Abentheur | nicht wissend wohl | 
wo auss noch ein; In seinem Sinn die Höll 
sich wühtend rührt | als die Er in sich mit- 
gebracht I und umb sich trug ; Dass wo er stundt 
und gieng | die Höll und Er sich nimmer schieden ; 
Ihr kont Er nirgendswo entweichen : Hier 
nu weckt verzweyflung sein Gewissen auss 
der Schlummer- Ruh | und zeygt | ohn Traum | in Ernst 
ihm an | es müss ihm noch viel ärger gehen ; 
Weil immer Böses thun | das Übel stehts 
vermehrt : Bald schlägt die Augen Er nach Eden, 
ob dessen Wonn der Neyd-hart bärsten möchte. 
Bald hebt Er sie empor gen Himmel | nach 
der Sonnen Glantz | die Mitten in der Höh 
nun herrlich umb sich strahlte : Darauf tief 
erseufzend | ihm der Schmertz so brach herfür: . . . 

3. Broekes. 

In «Versuch vom Menschen des Herrn Pope » übersetzt 
von Broekes, Hamburg 1740. 

Seite 145, eine Uebersetzung der ersten 272 Verse des 5. Gesanges. 
«Kaum hatt' Osten werts der Morgen seinen Rosen Schritt gesetzt 
Und mit einem Perlenthau, das beblühmte Feld genetzt, 
Als zu der gewohnten Zeit Adam schon vom Schlaf erwachte 
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Welcher leicht war, wie die Luft (So die reine Däuung machte, 
Woraus reine Dünste quillen) und sich leicht vertreiben Hess, 
Durch der Bach' und Blätter Säuseln, das Aurora von sich bliess, 
Oder durch der Vögel Singen, auf den Zweigen : Und daher. 
Weil er dessen ungewohnet, wundert er sich desto mehr 
Eva noch im Schlaf zu finden, mit unordentlichem Haar 
Und mit glühendem Gesicht, welches ein Merkmaal war 
Einer imterbrochnen Ruhe, drauf er sich an ihrer Seiten 
Halb erhoben überlehnte. Mit verliebt- und süssen Blicken 
Einer inniglichen Neigung, hing er gleichsam mit Entzücken 
Über sie, besah die Schönheit, die, besondre Lieblichkeiten 
Ob sie wachet oder schlief, von sich strait, und lispelt ihr 
So gelind, als wenn die Flora ihres Zephirs Hauch verspüret 
(Da er sanft, zu gleicher Zeit, ihre weiche Hand berühret) 
Diese Worte freundlich zu: » 

4. Bodmer.^) 

ä) «Johann Miltons I Verlust | des | Paradieses i Ein | Hel- 
dengedicht I In ungebundener Rede übersetzet.» | Zürich 1732. 

Das Vierdte Buch. (S. 115.) 
O möchte jetzo jene warnende Stimme 
erschallen, welche der Heilige, der die 
Offenbahrung gesehen in dem Him- 
mel zur Zeit da der Drache nach- 
dem er eine zweyte Niederlage erlit- 
ten, mit grosser Wut herunterkäme sich an dem Men- 
schen zu rächen, laut ruffen hörete : «Wehe denen 
so auf der Erde wohnen, jetzo, indem es Zeit, 
unsere ersten Altvordern von ihrem ankommenden 
verborgenen Feinde zu warnen, und sie dadurch 
glücklich aus seiner tödlichen Schlinge zu ziehen ; 
Denn jetzo käme Satan, der Versucher und her- 
nach der Ankläger des menschlichen Geschlechtes 

*) In den beiden Bodmerschen Uebersetzungen auch den Zeilen nach ge- 
treuer Abdruck. 
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das erstemahl herab, von einer tobenden Begierde 
entzündet, an dem unschuldigen, gebrechlichen 
Menschen seine erste Niederlage und seine Flucht 
in die Hölle zu rächen. Aber wiewol er in der 
Ferne kühn und ohne Furcht gewesen, gestattet 
ihm solche doch jetzo nicht, sich seiner geschwinden 
Reise zu erfreuen; Auch fängt er sein grausames 
Vorhaben nicht so an, dass er Ursache habe sich des- 
sen zu berühmen ; da dasselbe der Geburt nunmehr 
nahe, wallet es in seiner siedend-klopfenden Brust 
auf und schlägt einem teufelschen Werkzeuge 
gleich auf ihn selbst zurück ; Schrecken und Zwei- 
felmuth reissen seine verstörten Gedancken hin und 
her, und erschüttern in seiner Brust die Hölle von 
Grund auf, denn er bringt die Hölle in seiner 
Brust mit und bey sich, und kan durch die Ver- 
änderung des Platzes nicht einen Schritt weit so 
wenig als von sich selbst von der Hölle wegfliehen. 
Jetzt wecket das Gewissen die Verzweifelung wie- 
der auf, welche schlummerte, wecket das bittere 
Andencken dessen, was er ware, was er ist und 
was er noch schlimmers werden müsste ; Denn auf 
schlimmere Thaten müssen noch schlimmere Pla- 
gen erfolgen; Zuweilen wendet er seine betrübten 
Blicke traurig auf Eden, welches ihm jetzo voll 
Anmuth in dem Gesicht läge ; Zuweilen gegen den 
Himmel und der Sonne, welche nun mit voll- 
kommenem Scheine hoch auf ihrem Mittagsthur- 
me sasse ; Er schlüge sich häfftig mit den Gedan- 
cken und fieng darnach mit vielen Seuftzern also 
an: 

h) «Johann Miltons | verlohmes | Paradies | \^erbes- 
serte Uebersetzung » | Zürich 1769. 

Vierter Gesang. (S. 139.) 
O, wo ist izt die warnende Stimme, welche 
der, der die Offenbarung gesehen, im Himmel 
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laut rufen hörete, als der Drache nach der zwey- 
ten Niederlage voller Wuth herunter kam, seine 
Rache an den Menschen zu nehmen : Weh 
den Einwohnern des Erdbodens ! dass izo 
da es Zeit war, unsere ersten Eltern von der An- 
kunft ihres verborgenen Feindes wären gewar- 
net worden, und so vielleicht seinem tödtlichen 
Stricke entflohen wären; denn izo kam Satan 
von Wuth entflammt, zum erstenmal auf die 
Erde herunter, izt der Versucher hernach der 
Ankläger des menschlichen Geschlechts, seinen 
Verlust, den er in der ersten Schlacht erlitten 
und seine Flucht zur Hölle an dem unschuldigen 
und gebrechlichen Menschen zu rächen. Aber 
wiewol er in der Feme frech und ohne Furcht 
gewesen war, machet ihm seine glückliche Reise 
doch izo wenig Freude, und er fängt sein grau- 
sames Unternehmen so an, dass er nicht Ursache 
hat zu prahlen, da es izo der Geburt nahe 
kömmt, siedet es in seiner unruhigen Brust und 
schlägt als ein teuflisches Werkzeug auf ihn selbst 
zurücke. Schauer und Zweifel zerreissen seine 
stürmischen Gedanken, und erschüttern in ihm 
die Hölle von Grund auf, denn er bringt die 
Hölle in ihm, und rund um sich her, und kann 
durch Veränderung des Ortes so wenig einen 
Tritt von der Hölle fliehen, als von ihm selber. 
Izo wecket das Gewissen die Verzweifelung, die 
geschlummert hatte, wieder auf; wecket das 
bittere Andenken auf, was er ist, was er war 
und was er noch ärgers werden muss. Denn 
auf schlimmere Thaten müssen schlimmere Stra- 
fen folgen ; zuweilen richtet er seine betrübten 
Blicke gegen Eden, das ihm izo voller Anmuth 
im Gesichte lag; zuweilen nach dem Himmel und 
der vollglänzenden Sonne, die izo hoch auf ih- 
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go 

rem Mittagsthurme sass. Er schlug sich in Gedan- 
ken ; dann rief er aus : 

5. Zachariae. 

Das I Verlohme Paradies | aus dem Englischen | Johann 
Miltons I in | Reimfreye Verse übersetzt | und | mit eignen 
sowohl als andrer | Anmerkungen | begleitet | von | F. W. 
Zachariae | 2 Theile | Altona 1760 — 63.^) 

IV. Gesang. 

O wo ist itzt die warnende Stimme, die laut durch die Himmel 

Jener rufen gehört, dem Pathmos die Zukunft enthüllte ; 

Damals als auf der zweyten Flucht, der grimmige Drache 

Wüthend vom Himmel herabkam, sich an den Menschen zu rächen. 

Wehe der Erde Bewohnern ! dass itzo, indem es noch Zeit war, 

Unsre Stammeltern vor ihm gewarnt und vor dem Herannahn 

Ihres geheimen, grimmigen Feindes benachrichtigt, also 

Ihm entgangen wären, vielleicht dem tödtlichen Netze 

Also entgangen wären ! Denn itzt kam Satan hernieder. 

Von der heftigsten Wuth entflammt. Itzo der Versucher, 

Dann der Verkläger des Menschengeschlechts. Zum erstenmal 

kam er 
Auf die Erde herab, sein erstes verlohmes Treffen 

Und die schimpfliche Flucht nach der Höll, am unschuldigen 

Menschen 

Am gebrechlichen Menschen, zu rächen. Doch freut er sich wenig 



*) Vergl. die Bemerkung Bodmer S. 136. Zachariae gibt sein Gedicht 
in Hexametern : er hatte aber anfanglich im Sinn, dasselbe in der Miltonschen 
Versart zu übersetzen und bemerkt darüber im Vorbericht zum 2. Theil S. 6 : 
«Hätten nicht Schwierigkeiten, die wenigstens mir unüberwindlich schienen, 
mich abgehalten, und wäre es möglich gewesen, auch andere schwere Stellen 
Miltons in dieses Sylbenmaass zu bringen, so hätten die Leser vielleicht das 
ganze Gedicht in dieser Versart erhalten.» So wählt er den Hexameter, um 
möglichst treu in der Uebersetzung zu sein, gibt aber doch im Vorbericht eine 
Probe seiner angefangenen Uebertragung in Jamben. V. Gesang, Vs. 564 u. f. 
— Besprechung von Zacharises Uebersetzung in den G. G. Z. von 1764 S. 117. 
Vergl. auch Herders «Adrastea» (Hempel XIV., S. 680). 
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Wegen der kühnen, eiligen Reise, so unerschrocken 

Er in der Feme gewesen, er hat auch zu pralen nicht Ursach 

Da er das grausam Werk itzt beginnt. Der Ausführung nahe, 

Wallt es in seiner aufrührischen Brust, und schlägt auf ihn selber 

Als ein teuflisches Werkzeug zurück. Die verwirrten Gedanken 

Werden von Grausen und Zweifel zerrissen, die in ihm die Hölle 

Von Grund auf entzünden, denn er bringt mit sich die Hölle, 

In sich und rund um sich her; und durch die Verändrung des Ortes 

Kann er der Hölle so wenig, als wie von sich selber entfliehen. 

Das Gewissen weckt itzt die Verzweiflung, die in ihm geschlummert; 

Weckt in ihm die bittre Erinnerung des vorigen Zustands, 

Was er war, was er ist und was ihm noch schlimraers bevorsteht. 

Denn auf schlimmere Thaten erfolgen noch schlimmere Strafen. 

Manchmal lenkt er voll Gram die traurigen Blicke gen Eden, 

Das itzt in lachender Anmuth ihm im Gesicht lag, und manchmal 

Nach dem Himmel hinauf und nach der hellglänzenden Sonne, 

Die erhaben itzt sass in ihrem mittäglichen Thurme. 

Voll von tausend Gedanken, beginnt er drauf also mit Seufzen : . . . . 

6. C. C. V. Creuz. 

« Oden und andere Gedichte auch kleine prosaische Auf- 
sätze von Freiherr C. C. v. Creuz. » ^) Frankfurt am Mayn bei 
Franz Varrentrapp MDCCLXIX. 

*) Eine eingehende erste Arbeit über Creuz erscheint demnächst in Leipzig 
von C. Hartmann. 

Creuz beschäftigt sich in seinen Briefen viel mit Miltons Verlornem Para- 
dies. S. 191 nennt er die Miltonische Schreibart die wahre und ächte, wie 
solche sich für ein biblisches Heldengedicht schicke. Wenn er aber auch im 
Verlornen Paradies und im Messias unsterbliche Werke sieht, ist er weit davon 
entfernt, sie zur Nachahmung zu empfehlen. In seinen «Gräber, ein philo- 
sophisches Heldengedicht in sechs Gesängen, Frankfurt und Mainz MDCCLX» 
Vorrede S. XH meint er darüber ; « So finde ich des Miltons verlohrnes Paradis 
und des Klopstocks Messias als Originalgedichte, als einzige in ihrer Art be- 
wunderungswürdig; aber wann ich sie als Muster zur Nachahmung ansehe, so 
denke ich davon anders und sehe eine neue Barbarey mit nicht wenigen andern 
voraus, wenn ihr Geschmak zum herrschenden Geschmake werden sollte. 
. . . Diese ganze Göttersprache ist die Sprache in welcher nur ein Milton und 
Klopstock reden darf, und alsdann nur, wann sie vom Paradise und Messias reden.» 




^^^v^»» 
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Im I. Band, S. 193, findet sich aus dem Jahre 1767 eine 
allerdings sehr freie Uebertragnng jener bekannten Anrufung 
an das Licht am Anfang des 3. Gesanges, die ich hier zum 
Schluss noch anführen will. 

Das Licht. 

Du erste Geburt des schaffenden Himmels, 
Wie soll ich dich ehren ? Wie soll ich dich nennen ? 
Dich Ausfiuss des reinsten, selbstständigsten Wesens? 
Dich, dessen Quelle nichts endlichs entdecket? 
Aetherischer Strom, der die Schöpfung durchwässert, 
Sey mir gegrüsst f 

Gegrüsst ! Darf aber auch ich ohne Tadel, 
Da Gott das Licht ist, und Ewig zu Ewig, 
Ganz unzugänglich im Lichte gewohnet, 
Dich nennen das Licht? 

Noch vor der Sonne, welche dir danket, 
Dass sie, die Morgenröthe zu nähren 
Dass sie, den langem Tag zu erhalten 
Sich reich genug sieht : 

Noch vor dem Himmel, welcher dir danket, 
Dass du sein Felsendickes Gewölbe, 
Aus grobem, unzerbrechlichen Glase 
Erhöhst zum Saphir. 

Da warst du = = Auf Gottes allmächtige Stimme 
Warst du des Weltbaus, vom Leeren durch wundet 
Bedeckender Mantel, da lag er beschüzet 
Und schien eine Sonn. 

Und Bilder, aus all er feines tem Stoffe 
Gedrehet, in sympathetischer Lage 
Wurden, von dir berühret, Gedanken, 
Beseelendes Licht. 
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Wie wann ein Künstler in unserem Thale 
Lettern zu Namen der Fürsten erst ordnet, 
Und dann, von einem Funken entzündet 
Sie brennend da stehn. *) 



*) S. 190 findet sich noch eine kleine bruchstückweise Uebertragung von 
Adams Klage im 10. Gesang, die aber nur 15 Verse umfasst. 




Anhang in. 

Zwei ungedruckte Briefe Bodmers an Gotter in Gotha. *) 



1. 

Mein hochgeschätzter Herr Archivarius ! 

Ich sollte diese Dramen ^) niemand gezeiget haben, der von 
Ugolino und Hermannsschlacht aus sich selbst gesezt wird ; nie- 
mand dem die Virginien und Lukretien durch ihren Heldenmuth 
und ihre Ehrliebe das Herz erkälten. Ich weiss, dass man im Schau- 
spielhause sich nicht versammelt, um gemeinschaftlich und darum 
desto stärker die Würde der Menschheit zu empfinden. Da ich sie 
Ihnen zeige, bin ich weit entfernt, mich bey Ihnen einzuschmeicheln, 
ich verlange nicht dass sie dieselben besser finden als sie zu finden 
Ihnen Ihr Gefühl, Ihr Geschmack, Ihre Ueberzeugung, Ihre Laune 
zulassen. Ich werde nicht böse werden, wenn ich vernehme, dass 
man diesen Schauspielen den Aufruhr zu Pisa ^) den Pirrhus *) die 
Stella vorgezogen hat. Wenn meine Personen auf dem Gipfel der 
Leidenschaft noch sehen und denken, so mag man es kalten Ernst, 



*) Die beiden Briefe finden sich im Privatbesitz der Frau v. Zech in Gotha 
und wurden mir durch Herrn Dr. Schlösser gütigst zur Benutzung überlassen. 
Da sie aber inhaltlich kaum einer Einzelveröffentlichung genügen, seien sie 
hiemit meiner Arbeit angeschlossen. 

*) In Gotters literarischem Nachlass findet sich keine Andeutung, welche 
Dramen hier gemeint sein könnten ; auch in Bodmers zahlreichen Briefwechseln 
finde ich keinen Hinweis. 

*) «Der Aufruhr zu Pisa», Trauerspiel in 5 Aufzügen von L. Pf. Hahn, 
Ulm 1776, führt die geschichtliche Episode bis zu dem Punkte, wo Gersten- 
bergs «Ugolino » anfangt. 

*) «Scenen aus Pyrrhus Leben und Tod», Schauspiel von M. Klinger, 
gedruckt im deutschen Museum von 1776 I. B.; fehlt in der G-esammtausgabe 
von Klingers Werken. 
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Vernunft des alten Mannes, Predigt, Declamation, Tod der Poesie 
nennen, ich würd es für Lob halten, wenn man Begebenheiten be- 
arbeitet fände, die an sich selbst gross sind und die darum von der 
Schaubühne verjagt wurden. 

Als ich die Ehre hatte, Sie bey mir zu sehen ^), kannt ich Ihre 
Merope*) noch nicht, und den Beschützer der Galotti*) noch nicht. 
Ich vergass auch, dass Veldeggs Eneis in der gothaischen Bibliothek 
ligt und Sie zu bitten, dass Sie eine Ausgabe von dem Poeten ver- 
anstalten, der im zwölften Jahrhundert mit seiner Sinnesart den 
römischen Dichter gegeben hat. Ich habe die Begierde dieses Werk 
zu sehn bis in diesen achtundsiebzigsten Frühling meines Lebens 
behalten. *) 

Ich umarme Sie 

Ihr gehorsamer Diener 
Im Jan. 1776. ^ Bödmen 



*) Gotter war im Jahre 1774 bei seiner Rückreise von Lyon durch die 
Schweiz gekommen und hatte bei dieser Gelegenheit die Bekanntschaft La vaters, 
Gessners und Bodmers gemacht. Vergl. « Literarischer Nachlass v. F. W. Gotter», 
Gotha 1802, S. XXXII. 

') «Merope», Trauerspiel in 5 Aufzügen (nach Voltaire) Gotha 1774. 

^) Bezieht sich offenbar auf den Versuch Gotters, Lessings Emilia Ga- 
lotti auf dem gothaischen Hoftheater zur Aufführung zu bringen, als 1774 die 
Seylersche Gesellschaft in Folge des Theaterbrandes in Weimar nach Gotha 
übergesiedelt war. Der Versuch missglückte. Man « goutirte » die Emilia nicht, 
wie Gotter Leisewitz mittheilte. (Vergl. dessen Tagebuch vom 30. August 1 780.) 

*) Eine Aeneide Veldecke*s befindet sich noch jetzt auf der öffentlichen 
Schlossbibliothek in Gotha. Ueber die Handschrift vergl. «Beiträge zur altern 
Literatur oder Merkwürdigkeiten der Herzogl. offen tl. Bibliothek zu Gotha» 
von Fr. Jacobs und F. A.Ukert, Leipzig 1836, II. B., I. Heft, S. 267 u. f. Bodmer 
selbst erwähnt die Handschrift noch einmal im deutschen Museum von 1781 
II. B., S. 76; er gibt eine Inhaltsangabe des Gedichtes. «In diesem Gedichte 
ist die Aeneis Virgils in die Sinnesart und den Geschmack Landgraf Hermanns 
und der Gräfin v. Clive umgewandelt.» 

S. 86 : Veldecks Sprache ist eine todte ; viele Wörter derselben und 
Wortfügungen sind zu Grunde gegangen ; tausend sind zum Pöbel gesunken, 
tausend, die mit allen Sylben noch da sind, haben den Sinn vom Weissen zum 
Schwarzen verwechselt; darum geschähe Veldecken Unrecht, wenn man die 
Plattheit, in die seine Sprache gefallen ist, ihm zur Last legete ...» 
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2. 

Mein theuergeschätzter Herr Archivarius. 

Sie nehmen es doch nicht als Zudringlichkeit auf, dass ich Ihnen 
diese Evadne, diese Kreüsa und diesen Telemach ^) vor das Gesicht 
bringe. Sie sind nur für Freunde gedruckt und als Manuscripte an- 
zusehen. Mögen sie nicht nur den ? ? von folliculaires, 
sondern auch den verniedlichten Heroidenseelen ewig unbekannt 
bleiben. Aber wollen Sie mein Theuerster, sie Kennern der grie- 
chischen Literatur und Dichtem von der ungewöhnlichen Einfalt 
des guten Homers mittheilen ? Dann sagen Sie ihnen, dass ich 
weder profan noch ätherisch genug sey, mit Homer. 

Wie Israel mit Engels Kraft zu ringen, 
Auch weder Knappe noch Ritter. 

In Bürgers Feld mit Wehr undiTrutz zu schreiten. 
Ich fürchte Pheroklos Schicksal, den Meriones Pfeil 

Recht ins Gesässe traf und durch und durch hin 

Zwischen Blas' und Hüftebein ^) . . • 

Eine hässliche Wunde ! Mögen in dem Kampfe den Bürger 
und Stollberg kämpfen nur Einer von Ihnen fallen, oder beyde, nur 
der alte Grieche nicht. *) 

Ich habe die Schauspiele hinzugelegt, die weiter nichts sind 
als Documente dass Nationen waren die Vaterland und Rechte 
hatten und Nationalversammlungen. Diese Dinge* kommen Jahr- 
hunderte zu frühe, sie sollten in das zwantzigste Jahrhundert ge- 
wartet haben, wann Stollbergs Enkel für die Freiheit des Vater- 
landes werden gefallen seyn. 



1) Ilias V, Vs. 59 u. f. 

') Bezieht sich auf den Wettstreit Bürgers und Stollbergs betreff ihrer 
Homerübersetzung. Bürger hatte im deutschen Merkur von 1776 die Behaup- 
tung aufgestellt, eine deutsche Iliade in Hexametern sei ein Unding und er be- 
gann daher seine Uebertragung in Blankversen. Im gleichen Jahr erschien als 
Antwort darauf im deutschen Museum eine theilweise Iliasübersetzung in Hexa- 
metern von F. L. Stollberg. Vergl. Näheres bei Sauer: «Bürgers Gedichte», 
Berlin und Stuttgart s. a., S. XXIX u. f., S. 287 u. f. 
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Ich umarme Sie mein Theurer im achtundsiebzigsten Frühling 
meines Lebens. 

Ihr gehorsamer und Ergebener 
Zürich May Bodmer. 

* Die Dramen. 

Ich erinnere mich immer, dass in dasiger herzoglichen Biblio- 
thek das Manuscript von Veldeggs Eneis begraben ligt. Lassen Sie 
sich dieses alte Monument des schwäbischen Alters empfohlen seyn 
und bewahren es von dem Untergange mit dem patriotism, der 
andere für die Bardengesänge erhizet. 



Ich will das packet dasigem Buchhändler Carl Wilhelm Etinger 
in der leipziger Messe für Sie übergeben lassen. 



» ■»♦'»» » 




Lebenslauf. 



Ich, Gustav Karl Jenny, evangelischer Konfession, bin 
1865 zu St. Gallen geboren als das jüngste Kind des Kauf- 
manns Karl Fridolin Jenny daselbst. Nachdem ich sechs Jahre 
die Primarschule besucht, wandte ich mich zum Eintritt in die 
Kantonsschule zu St. Gallen, wo ich sieben Jahre verblieb. 
Dann begann ich meine Studien am schweizerischen Poly- 
technikum in Zürich, kehrte mich aber bald vom chemischen 
Fache ab und ging zum Studium der Philologie über. Zu 
diesem Zweck verblieb ich an der Universität Zürich, allwo 
ich die Vorlesungen der Herren Professoren und Docenten 
Breitinger, Meyer von Knonau, Vögelin und Frey hörte. 
Hierauf siedelte ich nach einem Semester nach Leipzig über, 
und vollendete auch hier meine Studien. Ich besuchte die 
Vorlesungen der Herren Prof. und Docenten: v. Bahder, Flügel, 
Hildebrand, Kögel, Masius, Maurenbrecher, Schirmer, 
Wülker, Wundt und Zamcke und war während zweier Se- 
mester ausserordentliches Mitglied des kgl. deutschen Semi- 
nars, mhd. Abtheilung. Vor allem drängt es mich an dieser 
Stelle, meinem verehrten Lehrer Prof. Dr. R. Hildebrand 
meinen aufrichtigsten Dank zu sagen für die freundliche Zu- 
neigung, die er mir während meiner Studienzeit in hohem 
Masse zu Theil werden liess, sowie für die Anregungen, die 
ich sowohl durch seine Vorlesungen, wie besonders durch 
sein privatissimum, dem ich während zweier Semester bei- 
wohnen durfte, erhalten habe. Herrn Dr. Fränkel in Leipzig 
verdanke ich bestens die Benutzung seiner Bibliothek. 
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'''G«nti8>twusdamliteruimi hiatomm perlliatranteB aon 
miotifl ddectamtu*. quam doceinnr oum , e' quibns foatibua 
pra«cUrtBBLim. mugurom auotohim opera emansTerint et 
qnofiiode Tel argvm^nto vel forma ab ipsis discrepent, 
paBcrutemnr : delectamur qnod ita, qua ratioae usus sit 
{)oeta,^(io|^nosocre poseumus et mtelügere , quam saepc e 
Uvj fti^ujaeato iiigeoiose. verum artificium formaverit; 
dficemur, quod et naturain atqitei iodolein ipsam auctoris 
pronuä per ^ic! 01114 et, quae et quaata sit yis eiüs propria 
yidetnue, neque r^ro ex üs o»rmiailtua e quibua liaustum 
sit^ .yarials lectiones locosquc mutilos. eoiendare posabivuis. 
Quaproptet est artis crititjae, fönte? ef quibus .pt^clara 
opera effluxeriat, iudagare. Ätque jn Bcitanoorum quidem 
Uteris pler^aque fabulae et carmiaa, in quibue quasi 
fundamieDtiB ShaJuperius arti&cia sua exstruxit, inveata 
sunt; de Uilloao, qui inter epicoa eundpm Ipcum 
obtioetr ^imm Bbak^perius inter- drai^atieos, uoq eadem 
fortuna usi esse vid^ntw «irj docti. Nam. quamquam aiQ- 
goli quidem <tpnati sunt, fotitesrepeWre ex qnibu». argu- 
irientuin praeoloritaiwi Oji^ri» ^^aradiai .amisai emaBaye^-it« 
tatnen, ii .partifn.do aiugviia tantum. quibusdftm iisque 
mjnoria. monenti oa^miflibvs . tr«QtaTiet:upt -r- Unna ev«m 
^oddias'.) adhuC;M>ßa(us.est, omJubus bis operibuA coUeptia 
viam munire qua sii^ulorum natura, et pretJunt cogoosci 
posset; qui »Hm noo, carmiaa,;p^.0Hiu.Par«di9Q amisso 



' .l.l),iTJ>e pottiaal waik» «E UUIod, el. Todd. :Loiid. 1809. IT. 

p.2iÜBq. ■ -.. .'■■■ 






compararet, sed solummodo indicia, saepenumero dubia, 
ab alijs de origine huius poematis allata coUigeret, non 
ea via ac ratione usus est, qua opus est in scientia — 
partim fines quibus literarum studium circumcluditur , ex- 
cesserunt. Quo in numero eos referendos censemus, qui 
originem ipsam Paradisi amissi explanare stuauerunt, i. e. 
causam qua Mil tonus ad hoc carmen seribendum^dductus 
sit. Constat quidem, poetam initio carmen : epioom arg«-» 
menti prorsus diversi scribere instituisse, et postea cont 
silium mutasse; sed levia momenta quibtis primis ad opera 
componenda adducuntur poetae, tam varia sunt et üuxa^ 
ut nihil difficilius pemoscatur. Quae pottus inquisitio ad 
ea sola opera spectet necesse est, in quibus carinen Mil* 
toni ita positum esse videtur, ut poeta, iis'.usus, opus 
suum perfeoerit. Qua re auctoritas et gloria Miltoni certe 
non minuitur^ sed nobis persuasum est, omnem eiuamodi 
disquisitionem eo perducturam esse, ut eius indolem ^t- 
que ingeniuni eodem modo agnoscamus, quo iis carmini* 
bus, quae Shaksperius imitatus est, consideratis, Shaksperius 
maiorem laudenb adeptus est. Atque eo minus Miltoni 
gloriam minorem evasuram arbitror, quippe qui ipse dU 
xerit, scriptori; priuaquam ad carmen scribendum aggre- 
deretur, eos libroSy qui ad rem perfdnerent/omnes accu- 
ratissime legendos esse et perdcrutandos ^). 

Keightleius quidem, qui nuper MihOni' oarmina edi- 
dit, non dubitavit, quin cum hurusmodi opera non modo 
non usurpasse, $ed ne cognita quidem habuisse oonfir-» 
maret^). Documenta autem, quibus nftitur/ mihi quädra)*e 
non videntur, Allatis enim Miltoni Verbid (Par. lost. I. 
IS seq.) quibuB dicit, se celebratut^Mk essd' ' 

9,Th]ng6 unattemptied yet in proBe or irhhn^V 



1) Milton, Prose-works, ed. 1698. vol.1, p. 223. 
0) Keightte^; the Life, O^ojm an^d Wrftiagt'^f Jolkn IMilton. 
London 1859. p. 400. 




poetam ftiisse Tiariorem et smcerioram censef, qui ilia ne- iP' 

gwrerit, 81 aliis poetia quid debneril. iSol» verba intnentea ! 

invenimus, ibi ooq cofitendi, MiUoövra olio cftrmiae noQ r^ 

uaum esie, Bed omnmo non cognitom b<tbui3se tiUum. , 

Yerbia ntem qua« aequontar, ipse Eeigbteius concedit^ ' . 

pOBtain sine dubio coniöedimn Hugonia Grotii quae in- 

BoribrtDf A.d«nu« exul, cognosse, ita ut ne ipse qoidem ^ 

locnm «X verbia ipsia interpretetur. Quae verba si liberiua a-, 

intelligere licet, nihil aliud siguificanl, quam quod poeta, ^ < 

mi -ingenii opus proprium haberi vulb Similia dicta esse 

(wnstat ab omnium aetatnm poetia, ex qoo rumero affcrre ^ 




iV.J 



liceat Iiucretitim, Hdnitinm, Virgilinm, Spenserum. lam 
vere Ihibartas, qui quomodo nnm Miltono cohaereat, poatea 
TtdebimoB, iJsdem verbis utitur, et Ariostua quern poetam 

MiltomiB in deliciia haboit, dicit (Ort fnr. 11. XXX. 1.): ^^ 

Avko, (^6 ne in proaa e delta o in rimft u 

Cosa ehe non sia atata detta prima. i. 

8ed etiam hac poetarum licentia negtecta, oertia multis a]iis ,1. 

docebinror rebus, earmina, quibua de peccato Adami tracta- . ^ 

tum erat, baud ignota fnisse Miltono. Qnod argumentum illis ^ 

tomporibaa lam saepisaime excuUum erat ac maxime quidem ^ 

in Italia' ubi poetam literarum atudiia, operajn dedisse con- jj 

.etat; qna de causa fieri non potnit, nt talta cannina omniaA t^ 

Be{t%erBt. Hue accedit, quod ill« erat et doetrina adniita- -^ 

bill et sbMKta ditigflotia. Testimonio sint, qnae ipae dicii in jj 

„Dafennettt iMCtnda": Pater me puemlum hnmaniBrum ^i 
literarum ptudiia'deatiriarit; quaa ita avide arripui, nt/ab 

knnjo aetatis daodeciino, vix nnquta ante nuediam noctem jq 

a Ineabfationibus . discedereo. Quae diligentia in dies -ri 

orAvit,-<itai.nt iok'üm Asset >y si.poeta 'ilia tantum carraina jj 

nOB jMixapumstflt /peaesfirtim: «nm in sacra argumenta in- \x 
cn^aaa.:prin(i'iqa(|rtae ^egiae vecba'docent. Prae^erea 

singulis poatea argumentis domonslrabimus, enm carmina e 

allata cognitum babuisse. ii 

. , E^f ex.ojnnilaua diwertf^Uoi^ibaB d« hsc.ce editia nulla | 



fiiit tanta audacia conscripta, tantum odium in poetam 
prae se fcrens, quam Quilehni Lauderi, quae inscribeba- 
tur: ,,Es8ay on Milton^ s use and imitation of the Moder7i8/^ 
Qtj pracmissa praefatione 8amuelis Johnson ^ anno 1750 
in luccm emittebatur. Lauderus demonstrare sibi propo- 
suerat^ Miltonum non solum tota argumenta complurium 
librorum sumpsisse, sed vix unam sententiam in toto Pa- 
radiso amisso inesse, quam non ex aliorum auctorum car- 
minibus roceperit: denique poetam fuisse impudicissimum 
plagiarium. Quamquam documenta quae atfert in Univer- 
sum non ea erant^ quae opinionem suam probarent^ tarnen 
multis locis carmina ante Miltoni aetatem conscripta cum 
poemate huius tam arete congruebant, ut de casu cogitari 
nnllo modo posset. Quo factum est, ut fere omnes viri 
docti Lauderi sententiam probarent, et multi ab eo ailati 
loci exemplaque in adnotationes optimarum editionum, ut 
Newtonii, reciperentur. Opera autem, unde Lauderus 
Paradisum amissum deducendum esse censuit, collecta in 
libro eius qui inscribitur: Delectus auctorum sacrorum 
Miltono facem praelucentium, haec erant : Andreae Kamsaei 
poemata sacra, Hugonis Grotii Adamus exul, tragoedia, 
Jacobi Masenii Sarcotidos libri tres, Odorici Valmaranae 
Daemonomachia , Casparis Barlaei Paradisus, Frederici 
Taubmanni Bellum angelicum. Sed omnia quae in disser- 
tatione sua proposuit Lauderus, e gravi fraude exorta 
erant, quae non multo post a Douglasio episcopo aperta^), 
deinde maiorem in partem a Laudero uteris publicis ad 
Douglasium missis concessa est. Haud ita multo post 
idem Lauderus, quae dixerat, revocavit. Fraus autem in 
eo erat posita, quod et sententias haud scio an casu simi- 
les ad suum arbitrium ita mutabat, ut Miltoni verbis pares 
fierent, et totos quoque versus in scriptoribus, quae supra 




1) Douglas, MUton vindicated from the charge of plagiarism 1750. 



nominayimus; interpolabat et confinna1)at^ Miltonum alios 
ex aliis libris assumpsisse versus^ quos attulerat ex inter- 
pretatione latina Paradisi amissi a Guilelmo Hoggio edita 
et illo tempore fere ignota. Itaque carminum allatorum 
genuina forma cum Miltoni carmine comparata^ apud 
Hngonem Grotium nonnuUa similia occurrere negari non 
potest, quibus verisimile fit, hunc poetam Miltono notum 
füiase^ quod familiaritate ^ quam inter utrumque fuisse 
conatat^ firmatur; Miltonus enim in Italiam proficiscens 
Grotium Parisiis visitavit et eo quidem tempore, quo hic 
Adamum exulem tragoediam iam perfectam ediderat. Sed 
demon»trari quidem tIx potent, poetam Britannicum ex 
Latino carmine multa sibi arrogasse, nam utroque opere 
inter se comparato pauca tantummodo similia inveniri vi- 
demus. Multo minus Paradisus amissus cum aliis allatis 
carminibus cohaerere videtur'). 8ed tarnen cum poeta 
maxima industria esset, infitiari nequimus, eum cum multa 
alia turn haec quoque poemata cognosse et pcrquisivisse. 
Maioris nobis momenti esse videtur, quod Lauderus, ut 
Miltono obtrectet, affert, et quod complures critici refutare 
voluernnt. Contendit enim, eius nepotem Philippum in 
yjTkeatro poetarumf^ quod edidit, eos auctores quibus usus 
rit Miltonus, aut omnino praetermisisse , ant, si praeter- 
mittere non potuerit, tamcn negligentissime et inaccura- 
tissime commemorassc. Qnod quidem negari non potest, 
neque ii quidem, qui Lauderi sunt advcrsarii, infitiari ausi 
Aunt, concedentes, auctores frequentius silentio praeter- 
mitti> ita ut casui tribui ncqucat. Qui cum confirma- 
rent, Philippum ea carmina, quae tractabant de angelis, 
de primis hominibus eorumquae peccato ea de causa non 
commemorasse, ut homines stultos ac maleficos, quominus 
in Miltonum saevirent, prohiberet, non recte nobis iudi- 



1) of. Hayley, Conjectures on the origin of Paradise lost, Basil 
1799. p. 268 sq. 
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casse videntur, quippe credamus, Philippum baud igno- 
rasse, quae et quanta avunculus ex hisce carminibus sum- 
pserit^ et ea sola causa commotum illos auctores omisisse. 

Yalde alia ratione cobaeret carmen Miltoni cum 
opere quodam latino ; ab Alcimo Ecdicio Avito^ 
quinti saeculi auctore Franoogallioo, bexametris composite. 
Librorum quinque ex quibus carmen constat tres priores: 
De origine mundi, De peocato originally. De sententia Dei, 
arotissime inter se cobaerent et Paradisus amissus appel- 
lari Solent. Guizotius primus ^) in bunc librum, qui paene 
in oblivionem inciderat, animum intendit et nonnuUos 
locos praestantissimos afiferens et versus e Miltoni carmine 
repetitos ad comprobandum opponens^. demonstravit librum 
antique tempore compositum tarnen noa esse parvi mo- 
ment!. Cuius vestigia persecutus est Amperius') et 
quam vis uterque divinaretur, non casu solo ilia similia 
exorta esse^ Ita ut fortasse Miltonus Aviti opere sit usus, 
tamen rem fusius non inquisiverunt^ quia cum eo quod 
sibi proposuerant, non cobaerebat. Non multo ab iis dis- 
crepat Parizelius ^). 

Perlustrate argumento Paradisi amissi Avitani^ in- 
venimus, enarrationem eius simplicem compluribus tantum- 
modo loci« exornatam interdumque amplificatam non 
diversa esse ab iis quae eodem modo et ordine in scrip* 
tura sacra tradita sunt. Quae cum ita sint, ea laude qua 
Paradisus amissus Miltoni , carmen vere epicum, dignus 
est, efiferi nequit. Attamen quamvis argumentum utrius- 
que carminis diversum videatur, in singulis rebus multa 
similia alteri esse cum ältere elucebit. 

Ac primum quidem concedendum est, ennarratienem 
illam Avitanam, qua describitur, Adamus cum primum 




1) Guizot, Histoire de la oivilisation en France. II. 

2) Ampere, Hlötoire lit^raire de la Franoe. Paris. 1839. II. 

3) P. Parizel; tSaint-Avite, sa vie et ses ecrits. Louvain. 1859. 8. 



crestUB sit, exnlUae ao msaibus anblatis admiratnm «Bie 
ooehiin omaesque amtienitateB naturae (At. I. 130 Be*].)^ 
perb|nttleni case vcrsibus Uiltooi, quibu» Adaoiua angelo 
coeleati) quomodo oraatoB lit, enarrat. Dicit enim (Par. 
i. VJIL 253 seq.): 

Slndf^ ' towiiwd Heav^ my vond'ing ef«a I tUm'd, 
t And g«Md a' wbil« the ampla ekj, till niaed 
' ' ' By.qaiek imtinotii« metioii np I aprnng, 
' Ab ftitiicaward «ndeav'riiiff' uid alright 
■ ßiaod OD my feet. Aboft me rooad I smr 
Wäl, dais, and shady voods and anmiy plains. 
Quomodo' primi homines connnbio quod Deus ipae 
beaverat, coniunoti aint, aoa eo splendore deaoribit Avltns, 
quo 'Miltonns ; mbfloiniiraa in singnlis multa slmilia io- 
Teniri nBuo noo sentit. Idem dici potest de deacriptioD« 
Paradiri, qmm hio latins exponero longam est. Hos 
timtuni Tenos eomparare liceat. AyitoB dicit de ParaäiBo 
(I. 246 aeq.): 
- ' niio destldatu tngrsM& haUaiAa raims 

'Perpetuum promit pingni de stipite Snxum. 
Tom >> forte levis morit Bpiramina vcntns, 
Flatibus exignis, leniqne imrpoisa saanrro, 
Div«s sHva tremit foliifl ac fiore salubri, 
Qnl spanoB late soaves diepentat odorea. 
MiHonns desoribit (IV. 248. 1&6 seq.): 

' Groves vbos« riob treeB trept od'rouB gums and balm, 
— gentle gales, 
Fanning tfeeii" odorif rons wings, dispease 
' Native perflimea and vhisper whence they stole 
ThoM bafaay spoils. 

Altero libro Avitas bommnm felicitatem, innocentiain, 
^ratosque eorom in Dcum generis omnia mqne bonorum 
auctoreni anknoa depingens, sicntl et iti scriptura sacra 
et apud Miltoaum narratnr, in mediam fanius deioriptioaia 
suavitatem Satauau, honüaum corruptoreia > iiiti«ducit. 
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Neque tazneu eum Avitus exemplar ot, ut ita dicam, ar- 
cketypon mali facit, sed arigelum depravatura^ qnalis apiid 
Miltonum quoque est^ cuius pristina natura nondum plane 
exstincta est, cui yjangeltci f erven» auperest natura vigoris'^. 
Nulla enim ei res obscura est^ nihil est quod nequeat 
efficere^ et coniungitur in eo cum ferocia pertinadssima^ 
quam et interdum nobilem dixeris, ea animi firmitas^ 
quam nulla fortuna, nuUus casus flectere potest. Quae 
omnia eadem in Satana Miltoniano invenimus^ qui quidem 
eo , quod saepius eum delicti poenitet , aliqua ex parte 
commutatus videtur. Similiter uterque poeta ei attribuit 
pudorem cladis acceptae^ ulciscendi cupiditatem arden- 
tissimam^ invidiam illam vebementissimam, quae cum ex 
coelo eum depulisset, denuo exardescit, cum novum genus 
nascens integerrimaque felicitate ^ nuUis delictis .contami- 
nata^ fruens videat; nam „Pltcs doluit perHsse sibi, quod 
possidet alter J^ Atquo ut apud Avitum Satanas^ quo 
facilius, quae velit, exsequatur, quamlibet formam, ut 
quaeque aptissima videtur^ induere potesty et tum avis^ 
tum virgo \renustissima exsistit, ita Miltonus eum in para- 
dise corvum in arbore vitae sedentem facit, et eorum 
animalium formam induentem, qua consilia sua celerrime 
exsecuturum esse sperat. Neque solum corporis forma 
et ingenii indoles^ apud utrumque poetam in multis rebus 
congruunt^ sed apud utrumque eodem modo famosam 
illam expeditionem in terram instituit Terram enim 
eiusque pulchritudinem contemplatus^ dolore simul et de- 
lectatione commotus^ paullulum dubitat, donee superior 
fit invidiü, et ipse eorum quae perpessus est malorum 
ultionem .flagrantissimam se paraturum esse pronuntiat 
bominibus^ quibus fortunam invidet^ exstihctis. Inge- 
miscens exclamat (Avit. IL 89 — 117): 

Proh dolor! hoc nobis subitum consurgere plasma, 
Invisumque genus nostra orevisse roina I 
Me oelsum virtus habuit, nunc ecce reiectos 
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Pellor, et angelico limns Buocedit honori! 

Goelam teiTa tenet, vili compage levata 

Regnat humus, nöbisque perit translata potestas. 

Non tarnen in totum periit, pars magna retentat 

Yim pTopriam summaque duit yirtute nocendi. 

Nee differre iuvat. — — — 

Ebec milii deiecto tandem solatia restant. 

Si nequeo clausos iterum conscendere coelos, 

His quöque claudentur; levius cecidissc putandum est, 

Si nova perdatur simili substantia casu; 

Si comes exoidii subeat consortia poenae, 

Et quos prae video nobiscum dividat ignes. 

Sed ne difficilis fallendi causa putetur, 

Haec monstranda via est, dud urn quam sponte cuourri 

In pronum lapsus ; quae me iactantia regno 

Depulit, baec bominem paradisi limite pellet. 

Sic ait et gemitus yocem clausere dolentis. 
Atque Satanas Idiltonianus in novam terrain deapiciens 
pristinae fortunae reminiscitur; et miseriam suam questus 
quamvis nondum omnem spem perdidcrit, quamvis poeni- 
teat cnm. delicti, id prostemo tarnen eertum sibi proponit 
uti ea quae reliqua sit potestate ad hominum perniciem. 
Itaquo eos adit, et cognita eorum pulcbritodine, cum 
prae ira et invidia pauUulum haesitasset, bacc verba 
edit (Par. 1. IV. 358. seq.) : 

Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, earth-bom perhaps 
Not Spirits, yet to Heav'nly Spirits bright 
Little inferior. 
Jam autem quamquam miseret eum hominum pulchritudi- 
nis, per ludibrium lis offert earn, quam ipsi Deus attri- 
buerat, sedem. Hoo ipso temporis puncto homines loqüi 
incipiunt Satanasque furtim subauscultans eos dicentes 
audit ^ ipsis non licere edere fructum arboris scientiae. 
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Qua re audita iam non dubitat quin victor evasurus sit, 
si iis scientiam^ qualis esset^ intcrpretatus esset, si de- 
monstrasset, eos deos fore comeso illo fructu, ita ut eadem 
superbia quae ipsi pcrniciem attulisset, iis quoque esset 
causa interitus. Comparantibus autem nobis banc utrius- 
que poetae descriptionem, id quidem luce clarius appare- 
bit: earn esse descriptionis sirailitudinem, quae fortuita 
esse nequeat, doinde Miltonum longe superiorem esse 
et sublimitate et natura Satanae^ qualis est, accuratius ex- 
pressa; eum deinde, cum, quae Avitus simpliciter narrat, 
subtilissime et elegantissimc disponeret, maiore vi et va- 
rietate sermonem suum exomasso; quod ex lis, quae 
sequuntur perspici potest. Primum enim cum Satanas 
pulchritudinem terrae conspicit, pristinae magnitudinis 
memoria, poenitentia, desperatio eius animum commovent, 
deinde conspectis hominibus eos perdere ulciscendi causa 
sibi proponit; postremo vix ab ipsis audiens, quod facere 
vetiti essent, cum quomodo eos corrumpat deliberat. 

Restat ut breviter attingamus, Miltonum hoc loco 
(IV. 110), iisdem fere verbis uti, quibus Avitus primam 
orationem diaboli concludit. Dicit enim: 
Evil be thou my good: by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold 
By thee' and more perhaps than half will reign, 
cum Avitus Satanam, postquam Adamum et Evam corrupit, 
triumphantem et his verbis gloriantem facit (II. 418. seq.): 
Nee dens in vobis, quamquam formaverit ante 
lam plus iuris habet: teneat quod condidit ipse 
Quod dooxii, mecum est, maior mihi portio restat. 
£vam corrumpit Satanas apud utrumque poetam, si- 
cuti narratur in scriptura sancta; absente enim Adamo 
blandis eam verbis decipit. Avitus deinde invehitur in 
Evam, quae tantum abest, ut prodigio ferae humane more 
loquentis territa causam prodigii exploraverit, ut verbis 
eius repondeat. Quod Miltonus ita emendavit, ut Eva 
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spud cum re vera admiretur serpentis loquendi indolem^ 
interrogans qui hoc fieri possit; et cum respondeat ser- 
pens, hoc effectum esse fructibus arboris scientiae com- 
esiB poeta facile et aptissime dialogum eo quo opus erat 
perduzit. 

Tertius liber Aviti, qui iacipit ab enarratione ve- 
sperae et iisdem verbis, quibus Miltonu3 quo que vesperam 
eiusdem die! depingit'); quantas in angustias homines in- 
felices adducti sint, exponere pergit. Mirum quantum 
nobis placet, qua ratione Avitus illorum animi conditionem 
describit, qui, pudore oppressi, vultum Dei adspicere non 
audent, ita afflicti, ut in altissima barathra desilirent, si 
fieri posset, ut Deum evitcnt. Eadem ratione apud Mil- 
tonum Adami animus perturbatur, et threni quibus do- 
lorem suum effundit, non multo differunt. Convertit sese 
ad arbores umbrosas, petens ut ipsum obtegant ramis, 
quo. oculos Dei offugiat. Nee non sccna subsequent!, quo 
homo a Deo vocatur in indicium utriusque poetae enar- 
rationem similem esse perspicuum est. Afferre sufficiat 
verba Aviti, quibus Adamus totum peccatum in Evam 
transfert eamque exseoratur, exclamans (III. 98 seq.): 

Heu male perdendo mailer coniaiftH;a marito! 

Quam sociam misero prima sub l^e dedisti, 

I 

Ista mali caput est, crimen surrexit ab lata. 
Credulus ipse foi, sed credere tu docuisti, 
Gonnubium donans et dulcia vincula nectens. 
• Atque utinam felix, quae quondam sola vigebat, 
Goelebs vita foret, talis nee coniugis unquam 
Foedera sensisset, comiti non subdita pravae. 
Hane sententiam Miltonus ex Aviti carmine adoptasse vi- 
detur, Adamus enim irasccns animo oculos Evae dulcibus 
verbis ipsum sedare studentis evitat eamque hisce expro- 
brationibus repellit (X. 867. seq.) : 



1) Milt. Par. LX.92 8q. ÄTÜas HI. 1 sq. 
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Out of my sight, thou serpent ! that name best 
Beüts thee with him leaged, thyself as false 
And hateful. 
Et gravissimis dictis in earn invectus querelas effun- 
dit has: 

0, why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 

With Spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on eai'th, this feir defect 

Of Nature, and not fill the world at once 

With Men, as Angels, without feminine, 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ? 
Postremo id monere voiumus, cum epectemus ad 
Ultimos duos Miltoni libros^ ubi dicitur de visionibus, 
quibus Adamus suam suorumque sortem praevidet^ in 
Aviti carmine post Adami exsecrationem , quae ab utro- 
que poeta accurate secundum verba scripturae descripta 
est^ similiter^ brevioribus tantummodo verbis; mala et sor- 
tem progeniei praedici. Et nostro iure fortasse contendere 
possumus Ultimos duos libros Miltoni hoc fundamento niti. 
Hisce poematis 'inter se comparatis paucis demon- 
strare liceat^ Miltono Aviti opus baud ignotum fuisse. In 
prooemio quanta poeta fuerit diligentia et quam exquisita 
doctrina exposuimus.* Quae quidem tam erat singularis, 
ut baud iniuria Keightleius contendisse mihi videatur^ 
Graecorum Latinorumque auctorum nullum esse quern 
non perlegerit. Hue accedit quod ipse testatur^ se Lati- 
nis scriptoribus medii aevi operam navasse'). Quo ex 
numero Avitus cuius opera eo tempore semel ac saepius 
edita erant^ facile primus fuit ; lUa enim aetate efferebatur 
maxima laude^ quam baud ita multo post exstinctam no- 
turn est. Miltonus sive Paradisum amissum componere 



1) of. Keightleius, 1. o. p. 6. 
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iajn sotequun profieisicer^iur ia Italiam, sive inltalu 
ipM conüliuiD capit, Ten'similUmum ecee Tidetur, eam 

\unia libraOi ia, Fr^oct^gallia, vcL cum in Ittliam iret tcI '^ 

cum rediret, perlegisse, £t etiamsi neqn« haee aeq«4 A 

ilia .aenteoti« sea« roQtD babeat, et Uiltonua posteriore ^ 

tempore illud docreverit, tamea facillime eveoire potuit ^ 

eum generali taBtaBunodo- studio, omnia compLectecte, |:; 

commotuta Aviti opera quippe quae tum pluriei! aestima- |fa 

rentur a viris doctis et ad sacraju poasin potissimum ^ 

spectarent, tracttsa«. Praetcren nuUo negotio Itbnun in t» 

Britaonia, ubi non minus habebat auctoritatis, Bibicompa- [te{ 

rare potuit )b 

Jam ver« paullo accuratiua inspicicinus carmen con- g I 

ditum « Fktaea fletßJiero, qw> satis vehemeater in 1:11 

Jeaiutas iuvfibitur: edituin est Camhorioi anno MDCXX.VJI 'at 

simul sermOne BritaoDtcA „Loepstea or Apo UypniaU^' et nc 

ktiao I ^^LocEMlae" quo aooiiae tumjesultae per Ividibriuoi ' % 

■ignifieari solebant. Quod carmen esse raudameatum eb 

f aradisi amissi pcobare voluit J. Sterlingilis dissertatione 101 

■^ipadwa praefationif . loco carminibus siiia prafgiissA'). Mi 

QutuDTifl autem recteeose Iwbeat, cditas . esse baa Loeth I 

aXR$, Cambwid eo ipso tempore, <)uo. Miltonus, io eadflq) Igt 

tfrbe.trtndiii operam pavabat, tame«, quod äterliogiuH>ai^ ^ 

MiltoDum ipsum concedere, ae opus auum LocustisiUis ' t 

debere, summo iui« io dnbiiuu Tocare licet; nam Deque St 

Sterlingius satis gravi tsqtiinoaio ^jd pEoba^e potwt, et 'It 

manifestum est,: carmen eatiricum et aliegoricum poetae :fd§ 

Miltono GMiltQ inferiori«, oui in, materia taotuqa trActata \t 

admodum pauca comnuoia eraQt.cumiiUuB oarmii^e epico, llic 

eius fundameotQm' :esae oequire, et iis quae inde liaieerit, ^ 

exornare qaiilem .fniuoi carmen Miltoaum potuisae,. non U)| 

funditus OKstnuere. Qw>d si atru^quo oarmen .compara- 'KU 

verimus, probaH videbimus. Argumentum Locustarum f^ 

^^^-^ -. .,.,.,,., . , . ■, : ^ 



1) J. SterUcig, Pmidb. Dublin. 1734- 8. 
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accuratius exponere omittamna et ea tantum commemo- 
rassc satis habeamus^ quae Miltonus inde hausisse videtur. 
Hue pertinet descriptio eonoilii principum inferriorum. 
Fletcherus dicit (Loc. ed. 1627. p. 36) : 

And now the Infernal powers, through the ayer driving 
For speed their leather pineons broad display; 
Now, at Etemall Death's wide gate arnying 
Sinne gives them passage, still they cat their way, 
Till to the bottome of HelVs palace diving 
They enter Dis' deep Conclave: there they stay, 
Waiting the rest; and now they all are met, 
A full foule Senate, now they all are set 
The horrid Court, big swolne with th' hideous counsel swet. 
Versus quibus Miltonus primum librum eoncludit^ his 
similliml sunt, nobisque persuasum est, eos ad hunc locum 
esse referendos. Maior etiam intercedit similitudo inter 
earn orationem qua angelos suos alloquitur Satanas et 
orationem Satanae Miltoniani apud inferos , quae quidem 
tanta est, ut inde Toddius opinionem exortam esse cen» 
seat, Miltonum Locustis carmen suum debere. Princeps 
diabolorum cum initio contionis descripsisset conditionem 
devictorum, qui a Deo oppress! alto sopore, ut apud Mil- 
tonum quoque est, prostrati iacerent, animos eorum bis 
verbis confirmat *)• 

Fors solito lapsos, peccati oblitus, honori 
' Restituety coelum nobis soliumque relinquet. 
At me nulla dies animi, coeptique prions, 
Dissimilem arguerit: quin nunc resoindere coelum. 
Et coniurato victricem milite pacem 
:i Rumpere, ferventique iuvat miscere tamultu. 
1 ' Quo tamti cecidere animi? Quo pristina virtuB 

< Gessit, in aetemam qua meoum irrumpere lucem 

f n * L 'tt ■■■■»■ ■ 

1) Textum Britannum cum in manibus non habeamus, afferi- 
mu0 latinum. 
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Tentastifl, trepidtunque armis perfiringere ooelum? -^ 
■ '■ — Pear vos, per domitas coelesti fnlmine yirea, 

Indomitumque odium, proiecta resumite tela; 

Dmn fas, dum breve tempus adest, acoendite pugnas 

Restaarate acies, fractumque repoiaite Martem. 

Ni facitis, moz soli, et, quod magis urit, innlti, . 

Aetemum, heu, vacuo flammis cruoiabimur antro. — 
Descripta delude ingenti Tictoris potentia ad spem eos 
excitat^ fore ut perdomito eo^ ipsi naturae coelestis par- 
ticipes fierent. Nam quae nunc paterentur^ diutius tolerari 
non posse; augeri in dies dolorum vehementiam et im- 
petum^ denique ad ultionem eos inflammat^ quippe qui; 
com summorum bonorum esset discrimen^ nihil haberent^ 
quod perdere possent. Finem imponit orationi: 

^unc agite, o proceres, omnesque efiundite teolmas , 

Gonsulite, imperioque alacres suoourite lapso. 
Nonne haec eadem superbia^ eadem animi ferocitas, qnaa 
Miltonus describit? Atque eadem argumenta fallacia, 
quibus Satanas angelos infidos in deum inoitat^ quibus 
peccatum eorum^ et, quomodo fieri potuerit, ezponit com-^ 
missumque excusat , quibus spe futurae victoriae oblata^ 
eos ad poenaa a victore repetendas excitat, apud Miitonum 
qüöque in orationibus^ quae habentur apud illam in infer- 
nis contionem^ versantur; quae omnia poeta sapientiasime 
inter Satanam et Belialem^ facundum eius socium, diatri« 
bvit Apud eum quoque extrema oratione belli sive vi 
Aire dolo Deo inferendi auctor est^ et si quia habeat, 
qaöd suadere velit^ eum ut in medium proferat adhor« 
ttttor (II. 40 seq.)* Quamquam autem hac oratione Milto«- 
nfm* «ine dubio Flotcheri exempium imitatus egt^ tarnen 
n<Mt solum gravitate sermonis, quae est propria «ius vir- 
ttis'^ earn exornavit^ 'sed sententiamm argument(yramque 
variettttem oa eubtilitate et sapientia distribuit^ ut ipsae 
iUao' Offlvtio(nes summae el^^quentiae exempla ^abendae 
sint, quas an uUus scriptor Britannus «uperarit dublto^' 
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Alle^oriam deinde Fecteud et lif ortis, qua^ in Miltoni 
carmine totie&s et laudata et vituperata est, in Locustis 
quoque invenimus^ qua re verisimile fit; iode.eam rece- 
pisae poetain Paradisi amissi« Accedit quod Peccaii habi- 
tus et formae desc-riptio apud utrumquae poetain plane 
congruit. ..Dioit enim Fletoherus (p. 34). 
Tke. portress to. tlie infemall -gate is Sin 
A shapeless shape, a foul deformed thiag.. 
; Kor ;tr»thing nor a sub'stanoe etc. . > < / 

Mihonus^. qui item. Peceatum ianitorem in |M>rta> tsritiairi 
eollooat^ eius formam hisce verbis depingit: 
..:>, If'jsbape. it might be ealled that shape had acne i' 
. '. : Disüngoishabie in member, joint« or limb, . i 

Or snhstaiu:« might be called that. shadow se^sned: 
Eov' eajßh seem'd either. >« :, 

Versus deinde Miltoniani, quos tarn multi. 0t iure quidem 
adiQ'ii:antHr^ (I. .2S2^ soq.) ; . 

' «To reign Is "«orth ambition, though in HJell; 
' •! Bettlar to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven 
iam iniLqoustis insunt (p., 37); . 

. To be in Hell the second he disdaigns, 
.).. , So.novthe first in HeU and flames he leig»«« 
NeiqiiQ: lamen sikntio praet^rinius^.Toddiuni hunc Iqcvm 
petitumi esse ;diee(re ex libro satis obscure Straffordii 
GuhiiEBdani:,. qui inscribitur: ,yNiobe'^. et eui iaest sentent 
tia:.^. ,^0 I who cauldinvt jobey m Heapen^fni^ht <if>}ßn 
pmund in HeU J' Qui liber .anno MDCXI impredsuss M% 
apudöHnmphr^ium iLownesium, de quo quanta faniiliiip 
lilitfa^. cuffi Miltoni paiireiconiunctus fiiierit, posit^a . dSceopriUit 
Praeter. /hos qnoe altulidsaua Ipoos multaei s^iit4ntis^ noiom 
oflourriint/ quae Miltonus .e.Locustia r^petisse yide^u^r» 
iiKj^mpili::girat)fi in t«rram descendent^m. Mortem. Pepea^ 
t)«tt|[|uQ.d^si3ribena ha^c v^rba adiicit (;}C* 412) ,;tke,Ma¥tpd 
^titrß^diPiQt'd.tfiimr/ Lof^tustas ujbi e^d^m dea^rJpitioj9^ vQx<]Mi 
invwluntur'(p^-&8)^* :.. .•.': . ; •,; ,:;. f , ..-r jnl,- 
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Heayen shnts his eyes,' 
T!he starres looked pale 
legeris. Item comparentur Miltoni verba (VII. 374) „the 
Pleiades shedding sweet influenoe'^ cum Fletcheri (p. 40) 
There every star Shed his sweet inßuence.^' Sed ffufficiat 
haec similia; quae sint minoris momently attulisse, cum id 
agatur, ut Miltoni carmen multo magis cum aliis quae 
usnrpaverit poematis coliaerere demonstretur. 

Affertur a quibusdam hue spectare carmen Latinum ') 
auctore Roberto Clarkio^ qui monachus in claustro 
Neoportensi (prope Ostendc) vixit. Robertus Gray huius 
libri mentionem fecit in libello qui inscribitur: Letters 
during the course of a tour through Germany in 1791 and 
1792, (London. 1794. p. 19—21.) Sed usque ad id tern- 
poris editio prior quam quae prodiit anno 1678 reperiri 
non potuit^ et cum Paradisus amissus iam anno 1667 
primum et anno 1678 tcrtium ederctur et illo tempore 
in continente quoque^ praescrtim in terris cum Britannia 
tnm potissimum arete ccniunctis; Batavia et Belgica^ le- 
geretur^ veri similius esse videtur^ Clarkium ex Miltoni 
carmine neque hunc ex illius faausisse^ simodo ilia similia 
re vera inveniantur. Qua de re diiudicare non possumus 
cum neque librum ipsnm neque interpretationem Haroldii, 
quam Robertus Gray commemorat, in manibus habeamus. 

Carmen quod nunc Miltoni Paradiso amisso compa- 
rabimus, multo maiöre laude dignum est^ quam ea de 
quibus supra disseruimus. Compositum est a Guilelmo 
Sallustio Dubartas^ qui praematura morte impeditus 
est, quominus totam historiam orbis terrarum in complu- 
res partes distributam tractaret usque ad finem. Prima 
parte „la premiere Sepmaine^' continetur creatio mündig 
altera „la deuxihme Sepmaine^^ agit de peccatp originali 

r ' 

1) insoribitar ,^Gh.ristia8'' et impressum est in urbe Briiggeri 
anno MDCLXXVIU. 

2 
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et de priorunx «aeculorum hiatona. Valdc mirandum est, 
quod Gingueneus ea ipsa carmina quae Paradisi amissi 
potissimum esse fontem pro certo habemus, Tassanis de 
creatione carminis epici fundamentum esse iudicat*}. 

Pubartae carmen conversum est in linguatn non modo 
Latinauij Italioam, Hispaniensem, Oermanicam; sed etiam 
in Britannioam, et a viro quidem doctisaimo Joshua S7I- 
vestro^) qui mirum quantum elegantiam Dubartae aequa* 
vit, ita ut cognomen „Siher-twigued'^ acciperet •^). Nostro 
iure contendere possumus, Miltono editionem aeeundam 
praesto fuisse, cum pagina ultima adnotatio inveniatur: 
f^Prmted by Humphrey Lownes dwelling on Bread-etreet- 
hilL^^ Quae fuit ea platea, qua babitavit pater Miltoni et 
poeta ipse usque ad annum 1624, quo Camboricum aese 
contulit. Praeterea ▼erisimillimum eat, domum Miltoni, 
quamquam locus ipse propter inoendium, quod banc Lon- 
dini urbis partem totam devastavit, non iam destinari 
potest, aut vicinam fuisse bibliopolae Lownesio, aut non 
procul ab iis aedibus ahfuisae. Deinde Sjlvestri opus eo 
tempore quo poeta puer tredecim annorum iam admirabili 
diligentia Uteris operam dedit, in luoem emiasum non 
modo summis laudibus efferebatur, sed etiam a viria 
praestantisaimis, Ben Jonson, Samuel Daniel, aliia com- 
mendabatur. Praeterea elucet ex prooemio, Lownesium 
ipaum fuiaae eruditissimum et fovisae poeain ita ut facile 
fieri posset J, ut praematurum poetae ingenium quolibet 
modo ad atudium inflammaret. Deinde oommemoratione 
dignum mibi esse videtnr, quod illia temporibus dissen- 




1} of. Sainte-Boeuve , Tableau de la po^e fran^aige au sei- 
si&m« gi^cle. Paris, 1838. p. 122 sq. 

2) I. Sylvester, Days and weeks. London 1598, deinde a. 1613. 
4. et a. 1621. fol. 

3) of. AUmd. Oxon. toI. L p. 594 ; Dnaster, Considerations on 
Milton's early reading eto. London. 1800. p. 224. 
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aione religiosa perturbatiSy Sylvester codem studio Pari* 
tanorum partibuB stotit; quo et Lownesius et Miltoni pater 
et quodammodo ipse Dubartas^ qua re verisimile videtur^ 
Miltono patrem talem librum legendum dedisse. Denique 
Carolas Dunsterus ') effusse exposuit^ poetam in iis car- 
minibus quae iuvenili aetate composuerit^ imitatum esse 
Sjlvestrum. Non eo progressus est Dunsterus, ut ipsum 
Faradisum amissum cum Sylvestrl libro comparct. Nos 
quidem comparantes inter so Faradisum* amissum et Du- 
bartae de creationis opus^ Dunsterianam disquisitionem 
quodammodo amplificamus. 

Huius carminis argumentum tale erat^ quod oculos 
poetae in se converter et, cum tractaret de eadem bistoria, 
quam posta Miltonus celebravit, i. e. creationis mundi et 
peccati originalis a primis temporibus usque ad reconci- 
liationem per Jesum Christum factam; praeterea carman 
ipsum quod ut Faradisus amissus pium auctoris animum 
demonstrate compositum est versibus gravibus grandibusque, 
qui solum interdum humilibus ac verbosis sententiis inter- 
rumpuntur; in eo cumulata erat tota doctrina et veterum 
et recentiorum populorum exprcssa lingua plena similitu- 
dinum e mythologia et e scriptura repetitarum. Et secreta 
naturae ibi tractata erant^ et sententiae controversae cos- 
mogonicae, theologicae, astrologicae, quibus Miltonus mi- 
rum quantum delectabatur, ita ut in carmine suo earum 
semel ae saepius mentionem faceret. Descriptiones Milto- 
nianae, quae turn magnificentia ac sublimitate animum 
commoYcnt, tum amoenitate delectant, chaos, spatium im- 
mensum, quo in medio coelum, infema plena monstrorum, 
paradisus, terra diluvio commutata: omnia haec iam in 
Dubartae carmine reperiuntur, quamquam nemo non intel- 
ligit, eum hisce in rebus Miltono esse inferiorem. Nee 
non multa singula partim sententias et historias partim 



1) Dunsteri 1. o* 



dicta praegnantia reperiimis Miltönum ex hoc pbeta qnexB 
in d*eliciis habuit, sumpsisse^ sed fere omnia ita commu- 
tasse et ad. malus splendoris perduxisse ut suae ipsius 
seatentiae babenda sint. Utrumque carmen comparare et 
enarrationem, quatenus ad idem respicit^ gradatim per- 
lustrare liceaü. . 

Ac primum quidem m terrae creatione invönimus 
. chaos eodem modo descriptiim quo in Paradiso amisso, 
ita ut Miltonus Dubartam secutus esse videatur. Chaos 
est enim apud Dubartam ipsa anarchia^ quatuor elementa 
non solum inter sc sunt mixta, sed continuo dc imperio 
certant; omnia contraria in unum locum cumulata luctan- 
tur inter se ; non est mare segregatum, non litus, non 
' aether, non ignis, sed aether est in mari et mare in igni, 
ita ut chaos tamquam promptuarium creatoris sit, ex quo 
elementa, quibus opus est, sumit. Quam descriptionem 
non minus audacem ingeniosamque quam vere poeticam 
certe ad oculos habuit Miltonus , cum ipse chaos dcscri- 
beret (11. 890. scq. e. a.). Ac hac ipsa te quantum inter 
titrumque poetam intersit, perspicere possumus: Dubartas 
utitur dictione sublimi ac grandi, vel potius verbosa, Mil- 
tonus perspicua et gravi. Hymnus Dubartae in lucem 
a simplicitate , qua Miltonus lucem celebrat, magnopere 
discrepat; sed quid mirum, si poeta caecum ad lucem sese 
conrertens suas sententias simplicissimis iiiidemque veris- 
simis verbis exprimit? Attamen his quoque locis compara- 
tis similia occurrunt. lam primi Miltoni versus (III. 1. seq.) : 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heav'n first-born 
Or of the. Eternal coeternal beam, 
May I expose thee unblamed? 

nobis in memoriam revocaut primes versus Dubfif tanos : 

All hail, puire Lanvp, bright, sacred and 'excelling 
Sorrow and care, darkness and dread repelling 
God^s eldest daughter! 



.1 . «> I 
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Et Miltonus et ille impnne lucem canere verentur. Quid ? 
nonne versus illius: 

No sooner said he: Be there light, but, lo! 
The formless mass to perfect form gan grow, 
And, all illustred with Light^s radiant shine 
DofiTd mourning weeds and decked it passing fine. 
reflonant in Miltonianis (^III. 9.) : 

Before the Heav'us thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Creationem lucis apud Dubartain sequitur discretio 
diei et noctis, quae hymno disserte celebratur. Inde trans- 
it poeta ad creationem angelorum eorumque peccatum. 
Hie quoque multa aimilia reperiri quis est qui neget? 
Praeterea illud gravissimum accedit, quod Dubartas hac 
extreraa descriptione verbis cum ironia quadam coniunctis; 
quae alias ab eius natura abhorret; invehitur in angelos 
infidos; eodem modo quoque ISliltonus ironia usus est; 
quod eo magis nobis mirum videtur^ quia hoc soiummodo 
loco poeta severam et gravem dictionem omittens in iro- 
niam incidit^ quam multi viri critici quipqe non sit apta 
oarmini epico ipsi crimini verterunt. Dubartas enim dicit: 
This cursed crew, with pride and fury fraught. 
Of us at least have this advantage got, 
That by experience they can truly tell. 
How far it is from highest Heav'n to Hell ; 
For by a proud leap they have ta'n the measure, 
When headlong thence they tumbled in displeasure! 
Apud Miltonum Satanas cum angelos cedentes et caden- 
tea vident, eos ludificans quaerit, quare hi superbi victores 
titubcnt tamquam saltantes^ et Belial respondet eadem 
ratione cavillans (VI. 621): 

Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urged home. 
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Such as we might perceive amuBed them all, 
And stumbled many; who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot well understand ; 
• Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
They show us when our foes walk not upright. 
Extremo prime libro describuntiir angeli boni, qua 
ex descriptione Miltonus baud pauca sumpsisse videtur, 
cum hic ministeria angelorum eadem ratione descripta in- 
veniret; qua ipse eos transtulit in Paradisum amissum. 

Libros qui sequuntur et in quibus agitur de creatione 
firmamenti, maris, siderum, praetereuntes, consideremus 
librum sextum , qui continet hominis creationem. Quae 
parS; quamquam inter pulcherrimos Paradisi amissi locos 
habenda est, apud Dubartam multis alius locis inferior 
est. Nihil aliud enim facit hic, quam quod corpus humanum 
accuratissime quidem sed satis frigide describit. Calidior 
Miltonoque similior mulieris descriptio est, et pulcherrimi 
sunt illi versus quibus ardentissimam matrimonii laudem 
canit. Sed longius est, hancce similitudinem diutius per> 
sequi. Liber VII, qui Sabbata continet, primam conclu- 
dit hebdomodem ; libro YIII statim paradisi pulchritudinem 
describere incipit poeta. Neque dubium nobis videtur, 
quin Miltonus, qua in deacriptione singula quaedam ad 
Avitum referenda esse iam supra demonstravimus , multo 
magis Dubartam imitatus sit. Paradisus Dubartae omnia 
ilia loca et hortos quaecumquc a veteribus vatibus canun- 
tur, superare videtur, itaque haec verba edit: 
Ye pagan poets, who audaciously 
Have sought to dark the ever memory 
Of God^s great works 1 From henceforth still be dumb 
Your fabled praises of Elysium — 
For the Almighty made his blissful bowers 
Better, indeed, than you have feigned yours. 



1) Id quoqu« oomm^moratioiie di^um eM.e videtur, Miltonum 
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Hiilki6 sententifetüi Miltonus id iiüibd BaB{>ms iam ^gaoscere 
licuit, nott Äd verbonim fidem reddidit, «red licehtius pet- 
secutus est^ adiectiis desci^iptionibiis , quae^ si univeü^äs 
inspexeriB; minus laudandae^ sin^ulae tarnen stimnia lisiud^ 
dignae sunt. Miltonuis eniin bknhiä ilia lidca quae vet^res 
Vfttes ceeinerunt; enubierat eorumque amoenitatem suknittä 
▼enuBtate depingit. At Dubartas laetissittia oratioiie d^- 
scribit flumina^ lacus^ pontes, nemorä, ahtta ümbi^actlla Ih 
quibus AdämuB piMocumbit et cantu avium riviqüe leniter 
labentis murnkure sopitui"; tontiniiü!» zepfayrus gratuni 
frigus alFert, flores pulcherritnos et Darios colore atqüe 
odore gignit terra ^ et Spinae desunt rosis — quae omnia 
fere MiltonuB quoque nhrrat. Deinde sententiäm Miltoni- 
anam, nos idcirco paradisum reperire non posse ; quia di- 
luvium eum subluerit, Adamumqtte non ^lireaiunl esse in 
jpBD paradiso; sed poster d<ei beneficio in eo esse leollo^öii- 
tum, invenimus apud Dubartam. Denique apud utrumque 
poetam eandem degunt vitam homines. Neqtte enitü Du- 
bartab otiosos eos, sed palmitibus resecandlB et rätbid 
religandfs naturae subvenientes fingit, eodem modo que 
MiltonuB (IV. 623. seq.). 

Llbro decimo Dubartae continetur peccatum homi- 
num. Suffioiat in praetereundo commemorasse quae sint 
similia inter prooemium huius libri et libri sexti MiltoAf- 
ani, et alFere quibus a Dubarta doncluditur versibus: 
Ah, thou, my God, ev^n thou, my soul refining 
Shalt make my hap far to surmount läy hope, 
Instruct my spirit 0^ ^^d give my tongue free dl3d|>e: 
Thou bounteous in my bold attempts shalt grace me. 
And in the rank of holiest poets place me. 



Tdrbo ,,houfer" quod apud Sylvestrum semper kdbiiätionem ftlgnifioai, 
gaepe eodem sensu usum esse, e. g. L*AUegro, t. 67. 

1) Haud ineptum ducimus proferre, omnes hasbe formas, quas 
Miltonus internum acuat ratione diaerepAnte a generali aooentu yer- 
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Deinde diabolus inducitur, rex inferorum nominatus, 
et poeta dissertissimis verbis dolores quos ille subeat ne- 
cesse est, explicat: odium quod concepit contra Deum 
a quo e coelo in tenebras eiectus est, contumaciam qua 
Deo resistere vult, invidiam fortunae hominum, cupidi- 
tatem qua eos exstingere studet. Confugere non potest 
in locum remotum, cum furiae eum persequentes in suo 
ipsius pectore insidant: 

„For where God is not, every« where is Hell'\ 
Comparetur, qua ratione Miltonus depingit diaboli animum 
perturbatum. Dicit (IV. 20. seq.): 

— within him Hell 

He brings, and round about him; nor from Hell 

One step no more than from himself can fly 

By change of place. 
Quamquam Miltonus hac re Dubartam secutus esse videtur, 
tamen hie quoque intelligimus, Miltonum nunquam sen- 
tentiam in eadem forma ex auctore quodam repetere, sed 
earn ita commutare ut tamquam sua evadat. Quod non 
minus cerni potest ex eo loco quo corruptela Evae de- 
scribitur, quamquam eum persimilem esse enarrationi 
Miltonianae iam Dunsterus demonstravit*). Cum longum 
ait, totum hunc locum afiferre, tantummodo versus ultimos 
orationis diaboli, quae maxima laude nobis digna esse vi- 
detur, attulisse sufficiat: 

world's rare glory, reach thy happy hand ! 

Reach, reach, I say, why dost thou stop or stand? 

B^in thy bliss and do not fear the threat 



ball, in Dubarta quoque reperiri sub eodem accentu. Omittimus 
dicere de accentu nominum propriorum. afferre liceat jyspirit" hie lo- 
cum obtinere monosyllabi, deinde Sylveütrum acuere ,,<56acure" [„/n 
the 6b8cure mantle of eternal Niffht] „triümpheth*^ [Death, ghastly 
Deaths triümpheth everywhere] etc* cf. Milt Par. I. U. 132. I. 123. 
III. 338. XII. 452. 

.1) Dunster, 1. c. p. 166| in adnot. 
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Of an uncertain Godhead, only great 
Through self-awed zeal: put on the glittering pall 
Of immortality. 
Cötcnim non possumus non discedcre in indicium Dun- 
steri. Missas facimus scenas quae sequuntur usque ad 
earn ubi Deus apparet homiuum iudex. Dubartas earn in- 
cipit hisce verbis: 

When now the Lord, within the garden fair 
Moving betimes a supernatural air 
Which midst the trees passing with breath divine 
Brings of his presence the undoubted sign . . . 
Miltonus sententia utitur simillima (X. 93) : 
— gentle airs due at their hour 
To fan the earth, now waked and usher in 
The evening cool . . . the voice of God they heard 
Now walking in the garden, by soft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declined. 
Dialogus qui sequitur inter Deum ethominem apud utrum- 
que poetam nil est nisi paraphrasis scripturae; in qua 
tarnen vestitus dictionis eiusque ornamental et oratio ipsa 
iisdem vcrsibus alternis procedens, simillima est. (Dub. 
375—409. Milt. X. 92—227.) 

Omnes calamitates^ quas incidere fingit Miltonus in 
hominem corruptum ac depravatum, mutata coeli con- 
stellatio, calor, frigus, tempestates, imbrcs, tonitrus, peri- 
cula animalium homini infestorum, denique furiae^ qui 
eius animum perturbant^ omnia haec Dubartas etfuse ex- 
planavit in carmine^ quod „Furiae^^ inseribitur. Quibus 
furiis Miltonus initio quidem maiorem vim tribuere vo- 
luit^ quod cerni potest e duobus Paradisi amissi argumen- 
tis, in epistola Miltoni a Carolo Masonio repertis'); ibi 
carmen speciem habet tragoediae, et praeter Adamum et 
Evam hae personae nominantur : Labour, Grief, Hatred, 



1) cf. Todd, Milton'» works, torn. IV. p. 315- 
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Envie, Warre, Famine, Peatile^ioe, StokneBsej Disdontent, 
Ignorance, Fear, Winter, Heat, Tempest, Deaths Minim 
in modum haec mala humana specie induta^ respondent 
furiis Durbatae; et maxime verisimile est, perlecto ilHus 
opera commotum esse Miltonum ut hasce personas recipOret. 
Aliis eas ad drama Italicum referre placnit, sed si eligendits 
est e duobus Hbris alter, is nobis praeferendus esse vide- 
tur, quem poetam ad mannm habuisse constat. Opus 
autem Sylvestri ei in prompto fuisse multo verisirailius 
est, quam Andreini fabulam, qua usum esse Miltonum 
coniectare tantum licet. At Miltonus quidem prius car- 
minis consilium non persecutus est, sed in ea quoque 
quam nunc habemus Paradisi amissi formam nonnuUae 
tales personae symbolicae inveniuntur quas ad Dubartae 
furiarum exemplum expressas esse manifestum est. Com- 
parentur illi versus Miltoniani, quibus Deus queritur, 
furias terram deyastare (X. 616) cum Dubartanis qui con- 
tinent verba Dei furias advocantis et concluduntur hisce 
verbis : 

Gome, snake-tress'd systers, come ye dismal elves ! 
Cease now to curse and cruciate yourselves! 
Come, leave the horror of your houses pale, 
Come, hither bring your foul, black, banefal gallt 
Let lack of work no more, from henceforth, fear you ! 
Man by his sin a hundred Hells doth rear yon: 
Quo clamore audito furiae occurrunt, earumque princeps 
Fama, deinde Bellum cum Ira et Terrore, funestis comiti- 
bus, Improbitas, Furor, Discordia, Crudelitas, Luctus, So- 
litude, Egestas-, sequuntur Morbi, Tristitia, Timor, Cupi- 
do ^). In fine huius descriptionis narratur, furias e tartaro 



1) Et profecto omnium, quae apud Miltonum nominantur ma- 
lorum nullum deest praeter Mortem. Earn Miltonum ex Euripidis 
Alcestide reoepisse putat Wartonius (History of English Poetry, Lond. 
1824. II, 303) qua in fabula 9ANAT0£ in soenAm ^rodit. 
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diacedentes curru adamantino super pontem stjgium avehi. 
Fictionem igitur pontis inter tartarura et terram apud 
Miltonum, ad Sadi, poetam Persicum vel ad fabulam Ara- 
bicam referre, id quod fecerunt Wartonius aliique, opus 
non est. 

Hue usque Dubartas eandem ac Miltonus materiam 
tractat, inde res a posteris Adami gestas narrat^ quae 
libro XL et XII. Miltoni brevius attinguntur. Attamen 
hie quoque similitudines inter utrum que inveniemus; itaque 
cum turbationem illam sermonum ßabelianam describeret 
Miltonus (Xn. 37.)^ certe Dubartae enarrationem animo 
observabat. Eadem scilicet apud utrumque sunt narrationis 
lepos et hilaritas; et singula quaedam verba^ quae in Mil- 
tono ofFendere possent^ sicuti ^Jingling noise ^ hideous 
gabble^' aliaque, e Sylvestri libro irrepsisse videntur. 
Miltonum deinde cum allocutionem ad Uraniam in initio 
libri VII scriberet^ ad carmen Dubartae: „Urania or the 
Heavenly Micae'^ sese applicuisse, quis est qui neget*)! 
Atque aeque cum (VII. 288) transitum per mare rubrum 
depingit^ Dubartae descriptionem sequitur. Sed omissa 
hac quaestionC; quid Miltonus in ipsa oratione^ comparato 
utriusque genere dicendi, Sylvestro debeat, demonstremus, 

Sylvester operam dedit, ut gravitatem^ qua excellit 
Dubartae dictio^ patrio sermone quam maxime redderet; 
ea ipsa granditas pondusque verborum plerumque compo- 
sitorum Miltoni animum maxime alliciebant y ita ut in iis 
carminibus, quae iuvenis composuit^ magnam copiam ver- 
borum compositorum inveniamus. Attamen Miltonus summa 
sapientia e verbis obsoletis, e versibus tumidis atque ver- 
bosis, quibus abundat Sylvester, ea tantum elegit, quae 
cum arte et elegantia convenirent. Optandum quidem 
esset, ut annominationes quoque illas evitasset, quae in 
libro suo multo magis offendunt quam in Sylvestri. Mil- 



1) of. MUton, ed. Todd HI p. 347. 
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toni enim ^ybesieching or besiegmg^' nimis sapit Sjlvestri 
dictum ^yobeyed but bay^dj^ Quin etiam Miltonus cum 
scriberet (IV. 79): 

then at last relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left V 
locum ilium Sylvestri (p. 1111 j imitari videtur: 
Relent, repent, and soon amend 
And timely render satisfaction. 
Quod si esset, novum argumentum haberemus, quo New- 
tonii coniecturam, qui ,^repent^^ legi voluit pro y^relent^'' 
refutaremus. Similiter verba (I. 642) „W^/acA tempted 
our attempt'^ ad Sylvestri (p. ^27) fjSke dar^d and did 
attempt to tempt me too^^ referenda esse videntur, et 
quae scripsit (IX. 1067): 

Eve! in evil hour thou didst give ear. . . . 
ad Sylvestri (p. 309): 

Lot, alas, what lot hast thou elect! 
His locis quamquam est dolendum alterum alteram esse se- 
cutura, tarnen eo magis laudandum est aliis, quosomneshic 
conferro longum est. Sufficiat commemorasse multa dicta 
praegnantia, ut j,palpable darkness^ Aurora^s fan, the hi- 
deous type of Hell, the stars of morning dew-drops of the 
sun, the sun-bright chariot, that milky way powdered with 
stars, the apostate prince of darkness, etc. in utriusque 
poetae carmine occurrere, et attegisse similitudinem quae 
interest inter Miltoni verba (XII. 633) : 

The brandish'd sword of God before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet, 
et Sylvestri (p. 199) : 

For the Almighty set before the door 
Of the holy park a Seraphim that bore 
A waving sword, whose body shined bright 
Like flaming comet in the midst of night. 
Comparato igitur utriusque libro, quantum adiutus sit 
Miltonus Sylvestri carmine per spec turn habemus. 
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'. Restat ut carmen quoddatn examinetnus^ quod satis 
diu.permuhis praecipuus Paradisi amisäi fons visum est, 
pkraphrasin dico geneseos, lingua Anglo-Saxonica con- 
scriptam a Caedmone. Quam quidem opinionem, in 
medium prolatam a Turnero '), a multis summopere esse 
laudatam^ mirum esse non potest. Nam Britanni, quorum 
multi vehementissime eos insectati erant, qui aliud carmen 
Miltoniano fundamentum fuisse contenderunt, banc laudem 
poetae patrio concedere malebant, quam Gallico sive 
Italico. Sed brevi tempore post refutata est ilia coniec- 
tura a Bouterwekio et aliis ^), quorum argumenta recta 
habemus. Nam etiamsi, ut Turnerus comraemorat, Milto- 
nus historiam Anglo-Saxonicam scripserit, tamen ex hac 
re concludi nullo raodo potest, euro linguae quoque Anglo- 
Saxonicae peritum fuisse, cuius rei prorsus nullum habe- 
mus documentum. Accedit, quod paraphrasis Caedmonis 
primum anno 1655 a Francisco lunio Amstelodami edita 
est, quo quidem tempore Miltonus Paradisum amissum 
nondum scripserat; sed traditum est, poetam iam anno 
1652 oculos amisisse; anno 1655 certissime caecus erat, 
cum ipse narret in epistola, quae sno nomine anno 1654, 
die XXIX. Sept., scripta est ad Leonardum Philaram. 
Quoniam igitur Caedmonis paraphrasin legere non potuit, 
apparet, cum carmen non cognosse, nisi alius quis ipsi 
recitasset. Id autem minime verisimile est, aliquem ex 
familiam linguam tarn difficilem intellexisse , cuius ne 
Caedmonis quidem editor penitus peritus erat. Verum 
Miltonura hunc librum non solum non vidisse, sed omnino 
ignorasse coniectare licet, quod eo magis verisimile esse 

1) Sharon Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxon, ed. If. 1807. 4. 
prooem. et vol. II. p. 309 sq. 

2) Bosanquet, The Fall of Man or Paradise lost of Caedraon 
I860' Keightley, I. c. p. 402. Defensa est opinio Turneri a Wiese 
Milton's Verlornes Paradies, BerL 1863. p. 9. 
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videtur, cum demonstrari possit^ similitu dines istas, quas 
Turnerus inter utrumque carmen esse ait^ aut ad ea quae 
inspeximus carmina, aut certe ad veteres illos, quibus il- 
lustratur scriptura sacra, commentarios, esse referendas. 

Et baec quidem sunt carmina Latina et Brit&nnica 
lingua conscripta, quae fontes et quasi fundamenta Para- 
disi amissi esse videntur; atque ut inde Miltonus singulas 
partes, sententias, verba, ut quaeque aptissima videbantur, 
recepit, ita ad fingendum argumentum et compositionem 
totius operis magni momenti fuisse carmina Italica com* 
paratis utrisque appareret 

Sed iam ut finem hisce imponamus temporis etspatii 
monent angustiae; speramus tamen, brevi fore, ut alteram 
dissertationis partem edere nobis liceat. 




Vita. 



Natus sum Ferdinand'us Joseph 11 a Moers 
Embricae anno MDCCCXLU, die XVI inenais Julii, patre 
Petro Matthia, quem moite mihi abreptum maxime 
Ingeo, matre Franziska, e gente Krahd, quam adhuc 
snperatitem pio gratoque ammo veneror. Fidei addictus 
sum cathoiicac. 

Primis literarum dementi's partim in urbe natali, 
partim Bonnae imbuhia, gyranasium adü Bonnense, quod 
adhuc diroctore floret clarissinio L. Schopen. Indp 
testjmonio maturitatis munitns auctumno anni MDCCCLXl 
ad banc alraam literarum nniversitatem me contuH ct 
rectore ill. B. J. Hilgers oumero civium academicorum 
adscriptus sum. Per septem aemeatria scholis interfui 
virorum clarissimorum : Brandis, Delius, Diez, Hil- 
gers, Hohe. Jahn, Loebcll, Monnard, Nadaud, 
von Noorden, Ritachl, Ritter, Schopen, Sim- 
rock, Springer, von Sybel. 

Quibiia omnibus viris optiine de me meritis gratias 
babeo quam maximaa scmpcrquc babebo. 




Theses. 



J. Homoeoteleuta in linyuam nostram 'non iranalaia 
sunt e cavminibuH eccleaiasticis Latinis, 

II, Neque Anglica iieqice Francogallica lingua apta est 
hexametris componendis. 

III, F/tilosop/iia magistrorum magistra. 

IV, Emendationes quas fecit Bentleius in Faradiso amisso 
Miltoniario fere omiies reiiciendae bunt, 

V, Falsa est ratio y qua Lachmannus carmen Nibelun- 
g or urn dispoyieyidum putavit, 

VI, Platonis idßologia tautologia est, 

4* 
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bcrfelbcrt einen JRiegcl üorgeWoöcn, tl^ten jtemltd^ ftd^eren (Setotnn gejlrid^en. 
SO^ag fein, bag bte gegentüätttg l^etrfd^cnben dürften fici^ auf einen guten gru§ 
mit Deftmeid^ ftetten. Aber ba unb bort giebt e'§ ftarfe Parteien, »e 
OefterrcidI niemals bie cm^finbUd^e ©tötung gtogferbifd^et 3^^ öerjci^e 
»erben unb namentUcJ^ in @er6ien liegen fe^fanntlid^ bie S)ingc fo, bag e§ 
jebcrjeit in\9iu6lanb§ 93elie5en liegt, feine ^^ünfd^e ^ier burd^jufe^en. gügt 
fid^ ber g^ft nid^t, fp ift ein miflige^'^rfat^mann leidet gefunben. 35aju 
lommt, bag '^§ Defterrctd^ 6i§ i^ftt iöiÄmerlid^ '^d^Ied^t »erftanben ^at, in ben 
angrengenben "Räubern greunbe ju jwerben uni^^ einen einflugreid^en Änl^ang 
fid^ ju öerfd^afbn. ;3immer^in fqjttt SDefterreid^ j^t nid^t me^r auS SoSnien 
l^erauS. Äud^ ^enn e§ bie t^itärifd^e 6^re edauöte, »ürbe e§ baburd^ 
lange mit 8iebe Wpflegte ^IMe aufgeben. SWan i%t fel^r, wenn man meint, 
erft auf bem Saliner ©o^greffe fei ber ®efd^Iu|^ So^nien ju occu^ren, 
gereift. 35ie «bfi^t beftciflb fd^on feit ^fal^rcn. Sl^bem ber Ausgang beS 
beutfd^'-franjofifd^en ^^§ bie Unmögüd^feit, auf %tfd^em ©ebiete ferner-» 
l^in eine l^erüorragcnl^ nftotte ju f<)ielen, erfennen üe|^. warf man, anfangs 
üieücid^t feufjenb, fpäj(|r aber für ben fd^einbar leidsten %rfa^ fid^ ertpärmenb, j 
begel^rüd^e SlidEe auf ^oSnien unb bie ^erjegotpina. ^eitbem ^^i bie Ab*» 
fid^t, biefc i?änber px gei^inncn, bie orientalifd^e ^oUtif S^)terreid§§ bei jiebem 
©d^rittc gelenft. /3)ag Ö|fterreid^ fid§ bei bem Sinmgrfd^. fo üöflig unüor^ 
bereitet geigte u|tb öon beri\®reigniffen überrafd^cn X\i%^ \\^i mit biefer notiS^^^ 
rifd^en S^l^atfa^e nid^t in a^iberf<?rud§. Der öfjtjpireid^ifd^e @5eneralftab ^at 
feit iel^er ber ^olitit f d^Ied^t % bie ßänbe gearbeitet (nid^t imiöer burd§ eigene 
©d^ulb) un^ in SBien rul^etf^ bie ^joHtifd^ei^^ ©ntfd^eibungen befanntlid^ in 
mehreren ^nben. ©te^en blÄben mug 0efterreid^ in ®oSnten, aber um 
feinen ^rejS, wenn eS auf gute^ Sftat^ |^en will, eile eS weiter vorwärts. -. 
ÜKöge es /mit ber mitttärifd^en $Serwaltung unb ber blogen S)c€u:|)ation fo 
lange als mögüd^ fid^ begnügen, i (Sitten ÄugenblidC l^ieg eS, bag Iroatifd^en 
Seamten bie <)oUtifd^e ©iebergebirt bes SanbeS anvertraut werben foil. 
§offentttd^ erinnert man fid^ no(| vred^tjeitig an \itxi unfäglid^en ©d^aben, 
weld^en bie wälfd^tiroler Beamten in ^er Sombarbei angerid^tet ®ang bief#^ \ 
©tettung würben bie Kroaten in- ©oSiÄen einnehmen r unguoerläf fig na(% unl^ 
unb oben, tl^eils mit ben nationalen ITenbengen ber ©übffaoen fofettireni \ 
tl^eils als ^Renegaten ben §ag unb bie 'Wnbotmägigleit ber SSeoölferung ftei"-» . 
gernb. SQBaS SSoSnien an ©ioilifation %nb äbminiftration brandet, werben 
intelligente, tüd^tige Dfficiere, an benen bul^d^auS fein SWangel ift, i^m bieter{^ 
35ottenbs laffe man ben ®ebanfen an eine Annexion oorläufig faüen. IDieV^ 
würbe bie SSerfaffungSfrifis fofort gum äüibrud^e bringen, ©oil 93oSnien 
oon SJalmatien getrennt bleiben? ÜDann wSre Ja bie gufammengel^ßrigfeit 
beiber Sänber eine Sfige. Unb werin man bie occu^Jirten Sauber mit Dal* 
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matten vereinigt, foöen pe ju ©cutfd^öfteneld^ ober ju Ungarn gefd^lagen 

.»erben? S3Beber im ffilener nod§ im ^cftcr Sfteid^^tage i[t für boSnifd^e «6*» 

I' ;rbnete $(a%. Qn SBien wären fie einf ad^ läd^erlid^, in $eft iDÜrben fie 

.lit ben nid^tmagtjarifdben äJcrtretern im SSerein ben o^ne^in nur mü^fam 

/"aufredet erhaltenen SSerfaffung^ban untergraben. %\^ fetbftänbige @ru^)<)e 

öoöenbS gebadet f<)rengten fie ben !J)uali§mu§. 2)a6 aüeö in ber ©darnebe 

bleibe, nid^t§ befinitiJ?cS geftaltet werbe, erfd^cint füc bie ©r^altung be§ grie«^ 

benS als bie erfte ©ebingung. üDenn wenn auc^ atlc§ jweifel^aft unb unitar 

ift, eins ftel^t feft: an bem näd^ften orientalifc^en Sricge nimmt Ccfterreid^ 

t^ätig Sl^eil. 5Rid^t§ würbe i^n aber fo fe^r bcfd^leunigen, ate ber SSerfud^ 

Defterreid^S, je^t fd^on in ben treis ber orientalifd^en ©taaten enbgültig 

cinjutreten. Änton ©^jringer. 



^Kittotts '^erCorenes '^arables. 

■ 
• 

3n aifreb ^itva^ ü)«lton unb feine 3eit*) befifet iefet bie beutfd^e 
giteratur ein ©ert, ba§ bem großen ©cgenftanbe na^ aüen SÄid^tungen ^in 
geredet wirb. SKit gebiegenem 333iffen unb weitem, fidlerem SJlidfe in ber 
j^i^orfd^ung, ftar unb gefd^madEooll in ber SDarftcflung oerftel^t ber SSerfaffer 
bie großen aufgaben jugleid^ be§ @efd§id§töfd§reiber§, be§ 93iogra<)^en unb 
beö Äeftl^etifers ju löfen. SBenn bem Sefer beS erften Sfteils mitunter leife 
SBebenlen aufftiegen, ob ber ^intergrunb ber mäd^tig unb tief ^txot^t^ 3^i^ 
gefd^id^te nid^t oSkifx breit entfaltet worben, alö baß ein (Sinjelleben barüber 
gtt öoöer Änfd^auung gelangen fönnte, ob anbererfeit§ nid^t bie minuttöfe 
Unterfud^ung, baS 5ßad^fpüren auf aüen möglid&en SBeiwegen nidfet nur in 
ben Änmerfungen, fonbern aud^ im 2:ejrt fid^ me^r afe wünfd§en§wertl^ be^ 
merlbar mad^t, mit einem SBort, wenn e§ biefem erften @tüdE ^ier unb ba 
öieöeid^t an SKaß gebrid^t, fo jeigt ©tern in bem jweiten, wie er felber tn^ 
jwifd^en an feinem ©toff ^herangereift, i^m unmittelbar angewad^fen ift. SDHt 
S3ergnfigen lieft man ol^ne ©todEen bie äbfd^nitte, weld^e bie gewaltige 3eit 
öon ber Äbf^affung beS Äönigt^umS bi§ jum Sobe be« !J)i^terS entwidteln. 
Da finb bie STOaterien meifter^aft gegliebert, ba finben wir in runbem Urt^eil 
wie in fließenber unb treffenber ©prad^e ben maßüott beften äuSbrudE. J)er 
^jweite S^eil ift wie in einem ®uß ooü unb fidler gelungen. 6r läßt ben 
Sefcr am wenigften ^t\i<xvixm, baß fi^ ber aSerfaffer oon einer aud^ nod§ fo 
unbeftimmten Äbpngigteit j)on bem feit 1859 erfd^einenben, in fünf ftarfen 
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SBSnben no$ lange ntd^t t)otitnhtUn 993er!e bed ©d^otten S)a)nb Sltaffon*) 
j)öBig flelöft ^at ©icfcS fficrf bro^tc in bet Z^at »on «nfang an gu einem 
9le<?ettotium, ju einer @nc^flü:|)äbie über baS gefammte Qtxtaltcx ü)2iItonö 
auSjutoad^fen unb ift bigger feinet 3tnlage nut tteu geblieben, inbem eS 
forool^l bie SDiitgliebctoetäeid^niffe Don ^atlamenten unb S^nobcn »ie bie 
ÄuSjüge au§ Sitd^enbüd^etn unb a^nlid^e [tatiftifc^c Ouetten unöetfütjt auf^ 
nimmt, ©fern bagegcn fjat e§ »etftanben, ben ©rgebniffcn J^ielet Singed 
fotfd^ungen, benen et mit SSotliebe nachgegangen, wie g. S. üDJiltonö Sc^ 
gie^ungen gu gelehrten unb feinfinnigen S)eutfc^en wie Samuel ^attlib unb 
bem SStemet ^eintid^ Dlbenbutg obct Dem 93etfe^t bet <)utttanifd^en &t^ 
toaltm mit ben ptoteftantifd^en ®ibgenoffen bie ©telle anguweifen, bie i^nen 
neben bet gtogen ©tf^einung in bet Wxttt be§ 33ilbe§ gebü^tt. ^äf wüßte 
nid^t, baß [einem ftitifd^en SSlidfe itgenb ettt?a§ S33efentlid^e§ entgangen »äte; 
tt)ä^tenb et bod^ ftet§ bie fottfd^teitenbe ©tgä^lung in gtoße lebenSJjoöc 
®xnppm gufammengufaffen weiß. 

Diefe Sunft fommt benn o^ne gtagc gang befonbets bet ®e[c^id^tc beS 
gewaltigen $oem§ gu ®ute, butd^ weld^eS SDJilton^ iRamc felbft im 3Setgletd§ 
gu ben Ilcincten, menfd^lic^ oft üicl angie^enbeten !J)ic^tungen unb gu ben 
^?olemifd§en ©d^tiften, mit bcnen et füt bie gtciljeit gcfttitten unb gelitten, 
büd^ eigentUd^ unftetbtid^ gewotben ift. Sin bet §anb feineö ttefflid^en Sio^ 
Stap^tn witb man fid§ immet getn wiebet bet geit unb ben Umftänben gu^ 
wenben, untct weld^en ba§ äJetlotene ^atabieö fowie bie legten ©^öpfungen 
be§ 5Did^tet§ übet^au:|)t entftanben finb. 3)iefe SÖette ate ®po§ unb ©tama 
etttagen wa^tlid^ nic^t butd^weg bie ©onbe, ben ^tüfftdn äft^etifd^et Stitil, 
fonbetn tegen Sebenfen unb ©inwütfe an, bie in Stetnö Ätbeit leineSmeg« 
gu futg lommen. Slbet bie §elbenfecle beö !Did&tetS f)at i^nen i^t eigenfteS 
geben fo mäd^tig einge^aud^t, baß fie bie ^ettlid^ften ©tgüffe finb unb bleiben, 
weld^e bct unge^eueten 2:tagöbie be§ putitanifc^en gtei^eitSfampfeS ent* 
f<)tungen finb. 3iut einige futgc SSlidEc mögen ^iet batan etinnetn. 

©eit SJKilton einft in iüngeten S^^^^" "^^ ^^^ SÄücftel^t üon feinet 
ttalienifd^en SÄeife gelobt ^atte, fein ^olt mit einet ^elbenbid^tung gu be* 
fc^enfen, waten mel^t al§ gwangig ^Jia^te J^etgangen, eben betienigc geittaum, 
in welkem ba§ gange nationale ÜDafein in feinen ®tunbfeften etf^üttett unb 
umgewanbelt wutbe. 3loi) abet begeugt bet foftbate ©ollectaneenbanb, gegen* 
wattig ba§ (Sigentl^um be§ SDteifaltigteitScoflegiumö in ©ambtiDge, bie eigen* 
^änbigen SBotbcteitungen, bie et in ftifletet 3^^t, e^e i^n bie ©tütmc Det 
aieöolution etgtiffen, gut ©tfüßung be« S5etf<)ted^enS gettoffen §atte. Damals 
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fann er ncScii bet StrtuSfage, nn bet fein (Jutttiintf(6e§ ©emiit^ fteilii^ &alb 
ben ®eff£)inQcE cetlot, beten teltifc^ p^antafriftfict (Stunbton überhaupt au(^ 
loo^l bem iptubelnbcn ®Din gennantfifter SDicfetung roiberftrebt, bevcits über 
bent Utfloff bet bibti^en (Sieft^ic^te, urn t^n, xm et nnfoiigli* ootI)Qtte, in 
«n btamnttfi^eS ©crcaiib ju Iletben. ^n Diet ©Kjjen ^atte et firfi baton 
cetfu^t, bet einen beteits ben Ittel: IiaS cettotene ^tirobiea gegeben, ©nib 
^etnac^ ftanb ei mitten im tofenben Sampf, au§ Webern feine Seiet nur 
^üc^fl feiten ertonte, biä et gat, beteits etblinbenb, bem (SSemnniroEiI öon 
©ngtanb unb feinem gewaltigen St^itmoogt, bem iptotectot, amtlif^e üDienfte 
5U leiften ^atte. ^nbeß uncetgeffen blieb ifim jenet äJotfa^. ^mmet roieber 
tiingt baS oeibtene ^arabieä felbft in ben ^töfaioetten an, tn jenen uncet' 
gleii^litfeen ^nmp^teten, roelc^e baö SHetl&t ber @t)ef(^eibung, ba§ iRei^t 6« 
freien ©ebantenäu^etung, bie ©teüung beS Jfnbepenbentcn ju fionig, Dbtigfeit 
unb Sitt^e pcrfec|ten. 

Sffiic fe^t auc^ bQ§ eine ober anbete ©tütf beS ^oemö, boä ftc^ i^m 

QÜmä^lii^ in epifijen (^otmcn ttaret y& geftalten begann, ftü^etet gnfpitation 

' entftamtnen mag, fo f<inb {t(^ bD(^ erft 3)tuge ju breiterer %u3fä^ntng mit 

bem §infinlen bcä grrtftaats, juraat nai^bem btr 33ii|ter juerft in ^Ib ocr- 

borgener ©title unb fpäter, man ffieiß nid&t bur(6 roel(^e 33etmittefung, fi&er« 

„« ^iipt cor fle^äffiger SBerfoIgung gefiltert mar. ©tetn nimmt eine fünf« bis 

— - feft^iü^rige I^ätigtett an, bit i^ren Äbfc^luß in SBiltonS legter bef^eibener 

ffio^nung am Slrtitletieioege, bem heutigen Sun^tö iRoro in ber Kit? fanb, 

unfern ienem ©ampo ©anto ber Diffenterö, Ouüter unb anbetet ©epatatiften, 

bie ^ier qui^ nac§ t^rem lobe noö^ iebem fir^Iic^cn SRituS ju entgegen 

fw^ten. 

:'"-'' Slber aurfi in ben Qa^ren unfreiroißiger aRufe »erftrtt^en oft 9Bo(^en 

unb 3)}onate, o^ne bag ber @eift über i^n fam. äRan f)Qt fein eigenes 

ä'^fli'^ß ""^ ^""^ f*'"*'^ britten grau, wonat^ fi(6 bie SJlufe t^m weit ^ou« 

figei im Sintet als jut ©ommetjeit ju na^en pflegte. S)er frü^e 3JIorgen 

fi^on fanb ben @rb[tnbeten toai$ auf feinem 'i'i'^^. %ol er ba§ @tf(%etnen 

einer ^ütfretc^en ^anb abjumarten ^tte, ber et bie fettigen jroanjig, breigig 

i Sßetfe in bie gebet bitttten lonnte, fo fann baS ®cbi^t nut ^öt^ft btutfeftutf* 

) meife unb nut fe{)r langfam oodenbet worben fein. %-&S^ loirb bie 3Sert^etIung 

/ unb Mbtunbung notJ^ unenbliil&c ©(^loierigteiten bereitet ^aben. 3Die erfte 

^ »etlägti^e Hiai^ti^t über bie fertige SMc^tung ftammt aus bem ^a^te 1665, 

i^ir,^al§ eben ba§ toieber^etgeftellte Konigt^um fic^ in einen un^eiloollen ©eeirteg 

ÄKJJ benJäöteifllftaaten ber Siieberlonbe geftütit ^atte unb int ©ommer bie 

^e^jum le^lerty aßol unter bet SBeoöIterung Sonbons oer^eette. 3BiIton 

"> Iiatte Dor ber ©ftut^e, beten biegte Cpfet feinem §aufe f^täg gegenübet in 

ben ä)ia(fengmben uon %un()tä beftattet roucben, bie i^m au3 bet ^ugenb 
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^er fc ttnt)etgegltd^ tetne Sanbluft Don Q3u(Itng^amf^ite aufgefud^t. Zf^oma^ 

©fltooob, bcrj^Iöc iungc Quäler, bet Petgtg lam t^m öotjulefen, ate etfttgct 

©d^filer t^m begierig . jul^örte unb an beut öiel ge^Jtüften ®Iau6cn§ftreiter 

fjoif ertüfoxiMtt, fjattt i^m ju ©^alfont @t. ®tle§ eine SSSol^nung gemtet^et. 

Dort üe^ aWtlton etneö Sageö beut iungen SDianne ju fetner freubtgen Ueöer^ 

rafd&ung ein SDJanufcript ein^änbigen. ,,6r gepattcte mir/' fc^reiöt ©ttrooob, 

„eö mit mir ju nel^men unb in SDJu^e burd^julefen, bamit xi) x^m 6et ber 

atürfgabe mein Urt^eil fagen fönnte. 3tte id^ nad^ §aufe fam unb ju lefen 

begann, fanb xä), bag e§ ieneö l^errtid^e ®ebid^t fei, mli)t^ er ^aQ Verlorene 

^arabieS betitelt ^atte." äWan erfäl^rt nic^t, wie tauge aßilton in ß^alfont 

öermeilte. ©ic^er nur ift, baß er ben furd^tbaren ©tabtbranb SonbonS öom 

September 1666, ber unter 13,000 a33ü^nungen aud§ fein ®eburt§^au5 in 

©treabftreet jerftörte, unb balb barauf ben bie ^Jiation in üJJarl unb Sein 

ergreifenben ©d^rerfen erlebte, ate ein fiegreid^eS ©efd^roaber ber §oflänbcr 

in bie JT^emfe brang, um bie Srieg^tDerften ju üernid^ten unb bem gemiffen^ 

lofen Äönigt^um einen bemüt^igenben JJ^eben abjunöt^igen. S5or bem 

SDonner ber feinblid^en ©efd&ütje erbitterten bie 33ürger ber §auptftabt unb 

meinten, fie mochten e§ »oüen ober nid^t, ben ©d&atten Dlioer Sromn}cIl5 

bem ®rabe entfteigen ju feigen. Unter fo gewaltigen ^ergangen mu§ ba§ 

äJerlorene ^arabie§ bie fd§arfe Prüfung ber feit 1662 wieber ber anglifani*» 

fd^en Äird^enbe^örbe übertragenen ©enfur beftanben ^aben. 5r^omaS Somf^nS, 

ber wenig bulbfame §au§cap(an bcö ©rjbifd^ofg oon ©anterbur^, ^ätte bem 

Äpoftel ber ^reßfrei^eit, bem Enfonoflaften, bemjenigen, ber bem S^riften^ 

glauben iebe l^ierard^ifd^e 23ermummung abgefprod^en, mit 35ergnügen ein 

Söein geftettt. ®r l^at benn aud^, wie e§ ^eigt, an einigen ©tetten ?tnfto§ 

genommen, namentli^ gleid^ im erften Sud6, wo ©atan mit ber fid^ bem 

Sfiebel cntringenben ober burd§ ben SDionb öerfinfterten ©onne oergticben wirb^ 

bie ein falbem 3^^^^^^ aber bie l^albe SBelt wirft, fo baß ftönige 

„Slug tJurd^t oor einem ©d^ttffafömed&fet gittern". 

3inbe§ nadft einigem 'S^^iexn würbe ba§ 83ud§ benn bod^ frei gegeben, um bei 
©amuel @immon§ „in Älberögate ©treet, bie näd&fte Zfjüx beim golbencn 
8öwen" JU erfd^einen. !J)iefer 35erleger faufte bem Did^ter ba§ tief in fein 
^erjblut getauchte (Sigentl^um, ben ftoljeften S3au, ber ie in Quabern au§ 
Slanloerfen aufgefül^rt würbe, für jämmerlid^e fünf ^funb ab unb oerpflid^^ 
tttt fid^, nad^bem 1300 ©femplare abgefegt fein würben, eine jweite, nad^ 
biefer eine britte eben fo tl^eucr ju bejal^Ien. ©o ftel^t ju lefen in bem im 
SSritifd^en SDtufeum aufliegenben Original be§ berühmten äJertragS »om 
27. april 1667. !Die (Cid^tung erf(^ien juerft in ge^n ®efängcn, b^fi^ 
SDttlton mittelft 2:^cilung be§ fiebenten unb je^nten jur gwölf jal^l bfl#''^N 
jjerftanb. j 
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Iti a)tittDn3 SScrioreneS ^at-itiiS. ■f 

1)a§ aSerforene ^arabks tft unää^lige 5inal unb oon ben oetfc^iebcriften .1 

©efttfitäpuntten tiiiö, nfucrbingS in weltberühmten ©ffa^ä con 5Ö?acauta^ utib 
con 3^reitfc^te fiinftletifc^er Prüfung unterzogen morben, fo bag nai^ einem 
gorfi^ev icie ®tcrrt, bei eg nocS einmal einet fotgfältigen Snal^fe untetäie^t, 
nur wenig 5Reuc§ äu fagen übrig bleibt. 9iüi^ einmal berührt et bie ^io^i^i, 1 

D& üfiilton im @toff, jumal in bem granbiofen 2:^emQ uon bem Sampfe ber 
Sngel unb bem ©turje ^ucifetä, con anbeten abhängig gercefen, bic fo oft i 

geraatiten 2ierfui$e bie autonome Stfinbung, bie man allcrbingä auc^ bet i 

§üUeTifal)rt ÜDantcä ^ot ftreitig matten rooHen, i^m abjwfprcc^en. ©aß 
a^ilton einft mit fe^enben Slugen ba§ Sliefengebilbc SRii^efangetoä in ber 
©iftina angeftaunt, bn^ er mit bem toftbarcu jefet ber SSobleiana ju Ccfotö ' 

ge^örenben Sobcf ber bem ©ocbmon feetgclegten ongelfäcfefifctien ^Dicfetung Don 
bct ffleltf($öpfung unb bem ®turje ber ungc^orfamcn Engel burc^ bie Bon j 

i^rem Sffiiebetentbeifet, bem i^m na^e befreunbeten "^xsixi}, Junius, Det« 
anftattete SuSgabe uon 1655 betannt gemefen, wer motzte bem wibetfprctfien? \ 

Bei feiner ungeheueren SSetefen^cit erinnerte er fic^ fe^t loo^I, wie einige 
mittelnlterli*e Autoren ober ber '^t\&\i tOfnfeniuä in feiner ©arcoti« benfel* 
^t-n ®egenftnnb befeanbelt fiotten. Daß et baS gro^e ^ugenotttf(Se 2e^rgebi(^t J 

„DOrt bcn göttlichen SBorten unb aßctten" beS ©eigneut bu 39arta§ fc^on olä ' 

Jüngling, wenn nii^t im Original, fo bo^ in einer gangbaren engtifi^en J 

Ueberfefeung gelaunt ^at, ift birect bezeugt. 2)er na^c oenoanbten proteftan» jfl 

ttfifien 9ii*tung ftanb bie ißebanterie beffelben fcftwerlii^ im äßege. gf^m \ 

fonnte weber baä latetniff^e Drama bes giugo ®rotiuä 00m „33ertrie6enen U 

äbam", weliftes 1601 erfi^ien, noift Sßonbete großartig btamntifirter öucifet, " 

beffen ^oÜänbifi^eS Original feit 1654 au* in ®nglanb gelefen wutbe, ent« j 

" ge^en, fo bafe biefe Schöpfungen felbft im ©injelnen auf i^n eingewirtt ^J6cn i 

muffen, wä^renb ©tetn mit ÜJe(^t bie SJetmut^ung ajoltnire§ befeitigt, baß \ 

ber Stbamo be§ Italieners Slnbteiui bem ißerlotenen ^arabie^ gerabeäu als j 

äiotbilb gcbient finbe. äfiilton trug fiift mit feinem Sffierfe nid&t nur lange 
becot jener grofee (lollänbift^e SJic^ter baä feine oerüffentliiitc, er fa^ mittler* \ 

Weile nii^t nur öon ber bramatiftßeu gorm ab, weltße biefe unb anbere ßeit- 
gcnoffcn für ben biblifc^cn »Stoff geeignet fanben, unb entft^ieb fic& für baS 
eptfcb=bibii!tii*e, fonbern et ^anbelte unbeliimmert gleit^ S^atefpere unb ben 
größten oHer !Eif|tet übet^aupt, inbem et ben Stoff als ©cmeingut bettai^' 
tete, sxv.^ biefen ober jenen ^ug anberen a&äulaufi^en nit&t anftanb, aber baS 
®anje wie bie üeinfte SingetVit im S^igel feines eigenen ®eifle§ betmaßen 
umfii&molj, ba^ Stfinbung unb ©eftaltung nut i^m gel)ören unb nimmermehr 
ber Slai^bilbung beäti^tigt werben tonnen. SCreffenb erinnert ©tern an ein 
Sffiort E^ateaubrianbs ; „ein originaler ©c^tiftftetler ift nii$t bet, welker 
niemanben nat^a^mt, fonbetn bet, welchen niemanb nac^juatimen im ©tanbe 
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ift." ®o erKärt bcnn ani) SDJllton: „»on (Dingen fingen ju motten, an bie 
fi(3§ SSer§ nnb ^tofa nie gewagt." DaS finb ixoax biefelöen Sorte, beten 
fid^ aud^ Strioft ftebtent, aber fie weifen bem aSerlorenen $arabie§ nnüerfenn*' ^ 
bar feine befonbere, nnerreid^te ©tettung an in ber lange JRei^e »on ber ^l\a§ 
I)erab bi^ jur SKeffiabe. 

Q(^ toitt ber S^^sH^^^^wng bc§ gewaltigen $oem§, wie fie ©tern an^ 
ftettt, nid^t weiter folgen, i^r aber unb burd^ fie ber !J)id^tung öiele beutfd^e 
Sefer wiinfd^en. @ie werben mit 35crgnftgen ba§ e^jifd^e, Itjrifd^e, bibaltifd^e 
©tement, »on benen jcbe§ einjelne bem ©toff, beffen bramatifd^cr ©l^arafter - ' 
^aften geblieben, eng cingewoben ift, unterfd^eiben nnb fd^äfeen lernen. üKilton 
^at c§ ber ?eferwelt wal^rlid^ ntd^t leidet gemad^t, bie ^o^en ©d^önl^eiten, bie 
er il^r bietet, ungeftört ju genießen. SSBeber fpielenbe Unterl^altung nod§ ge* 
banfenlofe ©rbaunng ift bei il^m ju fud^en. 

SUnx auf bie S^enbenj mod^te i^ nod^ furj ^inweifen, in weld^er afle§ 
©ein unb ©enfen, atte§ Did^ten unb 2:ra^ten 5Kilton§ ftedft unb ber, ba fie 
iibcratt bie e^^ifd^^^bibaltifc^e §üHe burc^brid^t, benn aud^ mit jauberl^aft wir*» 
lenber änjiel^ungSfraft ber eigentlid^ poetifd^e duett entftrömt. S5aS ^arabieS i 
ber ©innenroelt ging il^m bereits oerloren, afe fein Äugenlid^t erlofd^. 5Kie«' 
mate ^at ein erblinbeter ©anger bie gewaltigen ©ntbel^rungen ergreifenber 
gefd^ilbert, niemals aber aud^ baS Sid^t bes SageS wie bie ©rleud^tung feiner — ^^ 
©eele ^crrlid^er ge^^riefen. !J)a§ ^arabieS ^)olitifd^cr unb religiöfer grei^eit, 
weld^eS unter ungel^eueren Kämpfen in feiner Station angebrod^en fd^ien, war 
mit ber 9ieftauration nic^t minber bal^in, ber 35id^ter gleid§ üWittionen pnxu 
tanif^ ftrenger ^anbsleute in eine ©ünbenwelt l^inauSgefd^leubert, in wel^e \ 
mit ber Srone unb ben ©atjalieren bie fd^amlofefte ©ntfeffelung atter i?äfte, 
mit ber Sird^e iene ü)Jiet^ling§wölfe prüdffe^rten, ju bereu aSertilgung bev ^ 
t^eologifd^ gerüftete ©treiter einft fo mutl^ig unb tap^tx auSgejogen war. 
DaS alte geuer, ber SDiut^, bie ga^ne, für bie er geläm^jft, finb barum nun 
leineSwegS ^ingefunfen, SWilton fa^ oielme^r unoerwanbt im ®eift oorauS, * 
bag bie glut^ bereinft ben ganjen un^eilootten unb l^eillofen ©^juf l^inweg^ 
fd^wemmen werbe, ©o wenig wie er bie ;j^beale feiner Sugenb, ba§ Können 
unb ©tffen beS ÜDid^ters unb bes ©elel^rten baran gegeben, fonbern fie nur ^ 
JU immer ootterer 9icife weiter geförbert ^atte, eben fo wenig oerjweifelte ; 
er an ben ©runbfäfeen, burd^ weld^e er folgerid^tig ju einem ber fii^nften ^ 
aSertl^eibiger ber 35olf§frei^eit unb ber ®Iauben§frei]§eit geworben ift, bie ie 1^ 
gelebt ^aben. ©eine SBeltanfd^auung felber, ber eine ©r^ebung be§ ÜKenfd^en ^ 
jum ©öttlid^en nad^ ©tufen be§ SSerbienfteS tjorfc^webte, geftattete niemals, 
bag er in ^effimismus ocrfanf. 6r ijat nic^t nur geträumt oom wieber^ 
gewonnenen ^arabieS, er l^at eS im Änfd^lug an bas 3Serlorcne anä) be^ 
fungen unb ber weltüberwinbenben Kraft ber ©laubenSftärfe einem Äefd^tjlos 
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nadjcifcrnb mit }}rüinctr)inf(i^cm iöorfaft im Samfon Mgontftcö bcu atterctgen* 
artigftcn bramatifc^en Äii^btutf gegeben. ®o ^telt et an^, bis i^n ber 
Sd&öpfer abrief, wie e§ in bem töftlid^eii Sonett ^eißt, nnter ber ©d^aar 
bcrer, ,,bie i^m bienen, obf^on nur [teilen unb Darren". 9t. ^auli. 



(2lu§ Jöatern.) 

©er moberne 9iationalöfonom gemij^rit [id^ leidet baran, 9töe§, wa§ im 
öffentlichen treten öorge^t, junäd^jt üom oolfututtt^fc^aftttc^en ©tanbpuncte 
auö ju bctrad^ten. 'Ca» ift öorerft nid^t oom Hebel. aSJenn mx bebenfen, 
wie fe^r gerabe aud^ bei un§ in ©eutfc^lanb bie nationalötonomifcbe Öil^ 
bung im älrgen lag, wie noc^ iefet i^olföwirtl^fcbaftlid^e Äenntniß unb ®r^ 
lenntniß nur aüjn feiten anjutreffen finb, fo bürfen wir un§ eine ^c\t lang 
fold^erlei fleine ©infeitigfeiten gefallen laffen, unb ba gerabe eine tntereffante 
©treitfd^rift („^taai^* unb Äircbenjuftänbe in ©übbeutf erlaub", üteform* 
fd^rift öon ©. Slmort bem jüngeren. aWünd^cn, 1878. ^fof. 9(nt. gin»^ 
'fterlin) unö ju einigen üoltöwirt^fd^aftlic^en 9H)l)ori§men au§ bem Kultur- 
lam^jfe fd^ä^jbares; ü)?aterial bar bietet, fo benüfeen wir bie günfttge (gelegen^ 
l^eit, um bem lefetcren eine nod§ nid^t genug beleud^tete Seite abjugewinnen. 

(SufebiuS 3tmort, um ta^ Don oorn^erein ju bemerten, ift ein gelehrter 
lat^olifd^er 2!^eologe be§ oorigen $^a]^rt)unbert§ gewefcn, ein fe^r oerbienter 
imb angefe^ener a)2ann, ein S^aier, juft wie ber SSerfaffer be§ citirten 33uc^e§, 
Ämort ber ^Jiüugere. Unter biefem ^ißfeubon^m oerbirgt fic^ fein 3tnbecer, 
atö ^rofeffor Dr. ;J\. §Ji. (S>cpp in a)?änc^en, wcld^er ju feiner frül)eren 
© treitf c^rif t : „J^eutf erlaub unb ber aSatifan" QMmä)tn, 1876) iefet nou 
sine ira ein ^enbant oeröffentlid^t ^at. SSBir wollen bem oereljrten unb ge*» 
lehrten SDianne nur in einigen feiner Slu^fü^rungen folgen, nur einen X^eil 
ber öon i^m gegebenen (Daten anführen unb fd^lieplid^ an Stette feiner dte«^ 
formöorfd^läge unfererfeit§ einige furje ^emerfungen ^injufügen. 

Söenn wir Slmort bem jüngeren trauen bürfen, fo waren bie inbifcben 
S^mnofop^iften (a«tetifc^»e 9iaturreligion§le]^rer) bie erften, weld^e t^re reli^ 
giöfen Uebungen unb ®ebräud^e wirt^fd^aftlid^ au^nüfetcn, inbem fie i^rc 
Äbtöbtungen wieber^olten , um bereu SSerbienft aud^ änberen jujuwenben. 
SD^jfer unb «blaß traten \p'atcx faft gleic^jeitig auf. S^er ©laubige finbet 
fid^ mit ber ®ott^cit burd^ D<)fer ai unb ftimmt fie burc^ ®efd^enfe auf 
einige Qzxt günftig. ©er d^riftlid^en fiird^e blieb baS S^p]QX im ^eibnifc^en 
'Hb jiübifd^cn ©inne fremb, ftatt beffen eröffnete fie fic^, abgefel^en oon ben 
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of the law of their country. Everybody feels now in England 
that their constitution, 'by the Revolution of 1688, is based upon 
the fragment of the Rebellion, and that the doctrines of the one 
are settled by the other'. ^) Well, if then the prejudices against 
the regicides ought to wear away, nay, may be said perhaps to 
have worn away already, how may the comparatively great neglect 
of Milton's political works by the vast majority of his countrymen 
be explained? What is the reason that, up to this day, tens of 
thousands of readers, and diligent ones too, have never heard of 
Milton's political writings ? How is it that the world does justice, 
nominally at least, to the minstrel, and not to the politician? 
It is the elevated character of the writings themselves that must 
be considered as the ultimate cause. -) 'John Milton was a teacher, 
and this world does not like to be taught'.^) The world's taste 
is under the influence of the passions of the depraved heart; 
which 'never will cease to treat both the highest poetry and the 
divinest philosophy with mingled hatred and contempt. The world 
will still slay the prophet, and then piously build his sepulchre'.^) 
Apart from this there are indeed some other accidental 
circumstances which may account for, though not justify, the very 
general indiflference with which Milton's political writings have 
been treated. ^) There did not exist for a long while, and perhaps 
up to this day, but ponderous and expensive editions of Milton's 
prose works, a circumstance of no little consequence. Besides we 
must remember the fact that has always been working in this 
world, and will never cease to do so : When men are secure, they 
are ungrateful to whom they owe their security; when they are 
in the quiet possession of those rights for the attainment of >vhich 
their ancestors have shed their blood, they forget the toil and 
peril of the achievement. **) We must not omit also that the great 
majority of the English — for it is they who, in this point, 
must be called to account in the first place — 'are too busy 
with the present, to bestow much attention on the past or future 

They cannot, while under the perpetual pressure of 

the inexorable daily duties or pleasures of life, be either affected 

') M's Fr. VV. Iiitrod. p. IV. — '') ibid. p. 111. - =*) ibid. p. HI. - 
*) ibid. p. III. — ^) ibid. p. IV. - «) ibid. p. IV. 
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or attracted by any thing else'.^) We may still call to mind, 
as a matter of course, the sad fact that, with a few exceptions, 
the critics of Milton, preoccupied by the idea that surpassing 
excellence in poetry is incompatible with success in prose, and 
that, accordingly, it would not be worth while to pay any attention 
to the political pennings of Milton, have confined their labours 
to his poetry. 2) It is to them, therefore, and to the influence 
which they exercised over the public mind that part of the neglect, 
poured upon Milton, the politician, must be attributed. Still more 
dei)lorable is the circumstance that, for a long while, Milton's 
critics were his most bitter antagonists. '^) *It unfortunately happens 
that the most popular of his biographers is his most malignant 
traducer'.**) Dr. Johnson, the representative of self-pleasing mediocrity 
and the oracle of the noble circles, not understanding the ideal 
strife and grandiose nature of the thoroughly poetical man, did, 
in his description of Milton's life, for Milton *what Aristophanes 
did for Socrates, eft'aced the real man and replaced him by a 
distorted and degrading caricature'.^) We might still add some 
more details in what way and by whom Milton has been detracted; 
we might instance the 'diabolical j)roject' of the enemies of Milton's 
political writings, *of mutilating, or of annihilating the chief of 
them','') we might make mention of those priests *in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds' who met, to 'sacrifice them to the flames'. "*) 
But enough of that. All these circumstances may, we rejKjat, 
bring us to comprehend the indifterence which Milton's political 
writings have experienced, but they do ])y no means justify it. 
Nevertheless they are most fit to awake within us some other 
feelings: we are glad and congratulate ourselves both that these 
writings have continued to exist and that, though late, they have 
found at last due appreciation. Their enemies have had their 
day. Already at an earlier date there arose some worshippers 
of the poet, even such as did not agree with his religious and 
])olitical opinions, who could not but feel themselves engaged to 



') M'«Pr. W. lutrod. j). IV. — -) ibid. p. IV. — ^) ibid. p. IV. — *) ibid, 
p. IV. — ^) Milton by Mark Pattisoii, London 1880, p. 219; sec also Dr. Georg 
Weber, John Milton's prosaische Schriften in Ilaumcr's hist. Tasclienbiich, 
Jahrg. 1852, p. 325. — ") M'a Pr. W. Introd. p. II. - ") ibid. p. 11. 
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justify him against the imputations of malevolent critics. It was 
reserved, however, for the modern English historians, Macaulay 
especially, to take a higher station when judging former times 
and generations. Contemplating political events, as it were, in 
the mirror of the past they did not, in poor narrow-mindedness, 
condemn the men of an important period, because they did not 
think and act as their wiser grandsons would have dcme. On 
the contrary, they have even leanied how to esteem the mistakes 
and errors of their fore - fathers hi as much as thev issued from 
noble motives, and as a pure, disinterested strife was their basis. ^) 

Thus Milton, the politician, has met with justice, and his 
political writings have been raised again to the honour that is 
their due. Many of them, certainly, deal with temj)orary questions 
of merely local interest , but all of them *are imj)regnated also 
with thoughts which, springing from the depths, shall partake of 
the immortality of the spirit, and outlive the world in which they 
were uttered. Though temporal, therefore, they are not temporary. 
There is a breadth and grandeur of aim in them, which embraces 
the well-])eing of man both here and hereafter, and renders them 
interminably precious'.-) If Milton is right — and who doubts 
that he is ? — in saying : *books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as 
that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as 
in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 

that bred them a good book is the precious lifeblood of 

a master spirit, imbalmed and treasured uj) on })urpose to a life 
beyond life''^) — these words may most properly be applieil to his 
own publications, as we shall endeavour so show in the following 
pages. 

When in 1641 the torrent of the Revolution began to break 
in upon England Milton thought it his paramount duty to stand 
forth as the literary champiim of his country. Sacrificing, accor- 
dingly, for nearly twenty years his favourite occupation with 
poetry, he took up his spiritual arms in order to defend his coun- 
trymen against any oppression whatever, to secure to them each 

') See Weber pp. 325 and 32G. — *0 M's Pr. W. Introd. p. II. — 
«) M's Pr. W. p. 104 b. 
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kind of liberty essential to the happiness of social life. As our 
author himself distinguishes his writings into three kinds, saying: 
*Cum itaque tres omnino animadverterem libertatis esse species, 
quae nisi adsint, vita ulla transigi commode vix possit, ecclesias- 
ticani, domesticam seu privatam, atque civilem &c/ ^) — we think 
to have not only an unexceptional, but the most authoritative 
precedent for doing the same. Accordingly, we shall examine 
Milton's political writings under three points of view, viz.: as 
being written 1. in behalf of religious liberty, 2. in behalf of 
domestic or private liberty, and 3. in behalf of civil liberty. 
There can be no doubt as to what writings belong to the first 
and third class ; to the second Milton reckons the five treatises 
on the subject of Marriage and Divorce, his Education tract, 
and his Areopagitica. 

A. Milton's views of Religious Liberty, and his endeavours 
to have them realized in his country. 

England had, as Milton maintains in his exaggerated but 
very pardonable national pride, been the first of all countries in 
reforming her Church, but the Reformation had remained in- 
complete on account of the selfishness of the princes all the refor- 
matory endeavours of whom may justly be reduced to the mere 
desire to acquire the supremacy iu religious affairs , or on account 
of troubles both within and without which went far to stop 
every thought of Reformation. Thus the Cliurch of England 
happened at Milton's time to be far behind all the other reformed 
Churches, nay, keeping still the notion of Episcopal ordination 
and the practice of senseless ceremonies, it was, as it were, 
separated from them ])y a schism. The discontent which this 
state of the Church must needs produce with the more religious 
part of the English population was still augmented by the demea- 
nour of the Prelates. They united in themselves all those qua- 
lities which, most odious in any private person, are rather abo- 
minable in men of their state. Luxury, haughtiness , and cove- 
tousness are but a few among many. There must also be 



^) M's Pr. W. p. 720a. 
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mentioned two abuses which the Prelates were very fond of, 
and which they would not give up upon any terms, that of 
pluralities, that is, the heaping up of many ecclesiastical offices 
and their revenues on one favoured divine, and that of non- 
residence, viz., the absence of richly paid curates from their 
congregations to whom they would send scantily paid hirelings 
while they, for their part, abandoned themselves to inactivity and 
debauchery. What wonder then that there arose men, firmly 
determined on preparing a reform as soon as they might get a 
chance. Among these men we meet also with Milton. Apprehending 
the Reformation 'in its true meaning, that is, as a constant progress 
to the clear knowledge of the true nature of Christianity',^) he 
was convinced that England would not come to enjoy the blessings 
of Wickliffe's beneficial efforts as long as she should retain the 
Episcopal polity in her Church. Accordingly, he resolved, like 
many of his countrymen, to try every means in order to meet 
the case. The field which he chose for his activity was that of 
literature. The Anglican Church was asserted by its defenders 
to be of divine origin, and moreover to be that form of Church- 
government which was fittest for a monarchy. In order to succeed 
in his reformatory endeavours Milton had to refute these assertions 
and to convince his countrymen not only that the Episcopal 
polity might be abolished in their Church, but that its abolition 
was most desirable, nay, most indispensable. It should be observed 
here that, in this case as well as in Milton's literary warfare 
generally, the question is merely about the policy of the Church, 
not about the doctrine; Milton says himself that he argues with 
his adversaries 'not in purity of doctrine, but in discipline'. -) 
It was only at a later period that he penetrated deeper into the 
subject, extending his reformatory endeavours also to the doctrine. 
Let us see now how he acquitted himself of his task. 

Among the defenders of Episcopacy there were in the 
first place such as , taking their stand on the Fathers and the 
acts of councils, declared that the Church had been pure when 
first administered by Bishops, that these Bishops had been in- 

^) Milton, Studien zur Geschichte des englischeu Geistes von Gustav 
Liebert, Hamburg, 1860, p. 1. — ») M's Pr. W. p. 2 b. 
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stituted by the Apostles, and that, in their own day^<, the Anglican 
Church was but a tine continuation of the ancient Church. Yet 
neither Fathers nor acts of councils are able, in Milton's opinion, 
to support the Anglican Episcopacy; on the contrary, the Episcopacy 
of the first centuries had a quite different character. For in 
those 'purer times', ^) he says, it was but an office of the community 
j)roceeding from free popular election. The bearers of this office 
were bound to the advice of the Elders whom they did not surpass 
in rank. But even if tho5e first centuries did speak in favour of the 
Anglican Church policy, they would prove notliing. For Milton 
makes it appear most clearly tliat in those 'most virgin times'*) 
the purity of Christianity was already polluted and marred, that 
even tlie best men were infected, and their best waitings dangerously 
adulterated. Thus the editions of the acts of councils, the writings 
of the Fathers are to him very little reliable and very far from 
being classical testimonies of the state of the ancient Church. 

The other reasons which this class of defenders of Episcopacy 
would rely on fare in like manner with Milton. The only authority 
which he acknowledges is that of the Bil)le. He agrees, of course, 
that there are 'clouded places' in it, *yet ever that which is most 
necessarv' to be known is most easy .... The very essence of truth 
is plainness and brightness'. •^) From this point of view he 
maintains most ingeniously that Episcoi)aey is either of human 
origin, or divine. If of human, he continues, it may be abolished 
or retained as it is thought convenient, if of divine, (me must 
be able to i)rove it from the Bible. But now, since the latter 
does not contain anything of what the Ei)iscopalians advance 
in favour of their policy, the simple (jonsequence is, that there 
did not ever exist an Episcopacy in the sense of the English 
Prelates, deducible from an Apostolic instituticm. Granted, he 
says, that the persons alleged were called Bishops, that they 
were worthy men, and that they were placed by the Apostles at 
the head of the different communities, yet all this does not infer 
that they received from tlie Aj)ostles a degree above tlie Presl)yter}\ 
And grant Timothy and Titus to have occupied 'an extraordinary 



*) M's Pr. W. 
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place, an fellow-labourers ^-ith the Apostles', ^) grant single im- 
portant men in the times immediately after the Apostles to have 
had an eminent office, as Polycarpus, yet it must not be concluded 
that this was an original constitutional institution. Bishops and 
Presbyters, Milton says, are identical according to Scripture, and 
he who gives up the latter in order to follow the more recent 
traditions, leaves the proper ground of the Reformation, fights 
with the weapons of the Romanists who contend in this ver}- 
way for the doctrine of the primateship of the Roman Bishop, 
and, in defending Episcopacy, makes way to Papacy. 

Another argument in favour of the Bishops was the com- 
parison of Episcopacy with the theocratical polity of the Jews. 
Against these adversaries Milton turns with the same zeal. The 
opinion of Archbishop Usher, that Episcopacy is grounded, partly 
on the pattern prescribed by God in the Old Testament, partly 
on its imitation by the Apostles, gives him an opportunity to 
discourse at full on the relation between the Law and the Gospel. 
He observes that the whole Judaic Law, laid down m the Old 
Testament *is either political or moral'. ^) As to the former, 
no Christian nation has ever thought itself bound to take it as 
a model; the latter, however, is already contained in the New 
Testament, and need not, therefore, be borrowed from a 'subser- 
vient scroll'. ^) Profiting for this argumentation by the classical 
testimony of St. Paul, Milton concludes that by the appearance 
of Christ the entire ceremonial law and priesthood of the Old 
Covenant has faded away. But considered by itself Milton 
thinks it quite inconsistent to admit any connexion between the 
Anglican Episcopacy and the High-priesthood of the Old Covenant 
to be still existing. *Aaron and his sons were the princes of 
their tribe, before they were sanctified to the priesthood: that 
personal eminence, which they held above the other Levites, they 
received not only from their office, but partly brought it into their 
office'.*) So the High-priests were trom that time forward not 
chosen from among the whole number of Levites, as the English 
Bishops, but they were bom inheritors of that dignity. It would 
be necessary, therefore, Milton says, to create first a certain 

') Wa Pr. W. p. 27 b. — ^) ibid. p. 33a. — ') ibid. p. 33a. — *) ibid. p. 33b. 
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ca8te of nobility of Prelates in order to found the analogy , and 
then the consequent imitation of the High-priesthood would lead, 
just as in the preceding case, to the setting up of the 'great hierarch, 
the pope'. 1) 

Having evidenced Episcoj)acy to be void of every biblical 
and consequently of every divine basis, Milton proceeds to show, 
that also in other respects it fails to prove what it is pretended 
to be, viz., the form of Omrch-govemment fittest for a Monar- 
chical State, the sole hinderer of the formation of sects and schisms &c. 

There was a class of men who would favour Episcopacy 
and thereby hinder Reformation from 'reasons of state'.-) They 
alleged that the Giurch-government must be conformable to the 
civil polity, and that no form of Church-government was agreeable 
to Monarchy, except that of Bishops. Had the former assertions 
in defence of Episcopacy not been able to stand the test of Milton, 
what might these hope! Both of them are victoriously refuted. 
The first Milton proves to be \NTong, referring to the Theocracy 
of the Jews which has remained* the same under different forms 
of civil government. Besides, what has the ministerial office, of 
teaching, admonishing, censuring &c, to do with the temporal 
regiment ? — As for the second asserti(m Milton argues that the 
Bishops, far from being supporters of Royalty, have proved at 
all times its most dangerous enemies. For different testimonies 
show that the Bishop of Rome, after Constan tine's time, exalted 
himself above his fellow-Bishops of other cities, and claimed all 
kingdoms to be his. And how much mischief the Bishops did 
to the English Monarchy! They drove freebom Englishmen into 
the wildernesses of America. Their narrow-hearted priestly policy 
isolated England, he says, by alienating irom her the most con- 
stant and faithful allies abroad, the Protestant princes and republics, 
and left to the king of France, a Catholic prince, the part of a 
protector of continental Protestantism. But not satisfied with 
having depopulated the country and exposed its frontiers by offend- 
ing its confederates they have also tried to effeminate the people 
by neglecting the strictness of the Sabbath and the ungodly invi- 



') Wa Pr. W. p. 34 b. - -*) ibid. p. 11a. 
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tation to sensual pleasures and ganiing, whereas the liberty of 
each nation consists in manly and honest labours, sobriety, and 
rigorous morality. If the like frivolous principles and the un- 
godly example which they thus gave to the people excited the 
indignation of pious men, their immoderate encroachments upon 
the property of the citizens and the revenues of the State provok- 
er! also the worldly-minded. 'Their ceremonies and their courts, 
the two leeches which have sucked the kingdom', ^) their beautiful 
temples, images, altar-cloths, their extortions, fees and fines, have 
dangerously damaged the prosperity of both the people and the 
State, while it would be very necessary to erect schools and while 
many a poor minister has scarcely what to live on with his family. 
Nevertheless, Milton says, they call themselves the unavoidable 
props of Monarchy! There are two conditions indispensable for 
the prosperity of a Monarchy, liberty of the people, and undis- 
puted authority of the Monarch. How much have the Prelates 
sinned against both of these conditions ! Their sermons serve but 
to stir up the people for rebellion and civil war, for they did not 
cease so many years 'in their pulpits wrenching and spraining the 
text, to set at naught and trample under foot all the most sacred 
and lifeblood laws, statutes, and acts of parliament, that are the 
holy covenant of union and marriage between the king and his 
realm*. ^) But apart from the liberty of the people they attack 
the supremacy of the king. 'Instead of diligent and fervent study 
in the Bible they covet to be expert in canons and decretals, 
which may enable them to judge and interpose in temporal causes, 
however pretended ecclesiastical'. ^) They hoard up pelf, rely 
upon their influence as peers, their possession of estates in order 
to extend their jurisdiction over everything in the privy council 
and to usurp the highest offices in the kingdom.*) They intend 
'to thrust the laity under the despotical rule of the monarch, that 
they themselves might confine the monarch to a kind of pupillage 
under their hierarchy'. ^) Thus, far from considering Episcopacy 
a prop of Monarchy, Milton declares that the Reformation should 
begin with the utter abolishment of Prelaty. 

^) M's Pr. W. p. 15a. — -) ibid. p. 16a. — ') ibid. p. 16a. — ') ibid. 
p. 16 a. — ^) ibid. p. 16 b, 
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There is another ground to be mentioned, upon which the 
defenders of Episcopacy used to stand : Episcopacy is set up, they 
said, for the prevention of schisms, and after its fall England will 
be oveiTun by a flood of innumerable sects. The historical proof 
which Miltcm tries to bring against the firt of these propositions 
we do not mean to judge of. Appealing to the sacred history of 
the first centuries he does not find on the one hand an Episco- 
pacy where there had existed a plain schism, as according to St. 
Paul's testimony it did among the Corinthians ; on the other hand 
he finds the schism nowhere greater, the heretical quan^els at no 
time more violent than at the period when Bishops began to exist. 
Episcopacy, therefore, it seems to him, has been instituted or ad- 
mitted by God in his wrath as he gave the Israelites a king, 
and if its end had been to represent the unity of the Clmrch 
consistency would require that each quarrel should end in the 
'final pronounce or canon of (me arch j)rim ate or protestant pope'. ^) — 
With respect to the second j)oint Milt<m observes only that it is 
but an overworn practice of the Prelatists, to put in view the 
rushing in of a flood of sects, and to brand the champions of the 
Refonnation with the name of sectaries. He goes even so far 
as not to see in sects and schisms, in themselve^s, anything fatal, 
but to look upon them as 'the throes and pangs that go before 
the birth of reformation,' ^) by the existence of which people would 
only feel more engaged to begin with that refonnation. 

These refutations of the arguments of the defenders of Epis- 
copacy gave Milton also a chance to express his mind with 
regard to the Prelates themselves, their rites, ceremonies Ac. One 
of the favourite institutions of the Anglican Bishops which they 
would not abandon at any rate was the ordination. 

According to Milton there cannot be inferred from the well- 
known passages of Scripture either a superior degree for the 
ordainer, or the right of ordaining conferred to Bishoj)s exclusi- 
vely. 'Every minister sustains', he thinks, 'the person of Christ in 
his highest work of communicating to us the mysteries of our 
salvation, and hath the power of binding and absolving,' •^) and the 
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ordination is, therefore, nothing else than the 'laying on of hands, 
an outward sign or symbol of admission, that cannot create or 
confer any thing'. It is only the 'inward calling of God that 
makes a minister'. ^) And does not the very election of the Pope 
speak in favour of Milton's view ? The Pope is not made by his 
predecessor, but by the Cardinals who ordain and consecrate, in 
consequence, to a higher and greater office than their own. 

The Anglican liturgy, forced upon the Puritans instead of 
free prayers, finds no greater favour in Milton's eyes than the 
ordination. Its form, reminding him of Catholic models, appears 
to him 'phantastic and superstitious'. ^) With all his Puritan zeal 
he attacks its set forms, its 'lean and dry' expressions, its 'errours, 
tautologies and impertinencies,' •^) in order to strip off the fetters 
of a free, religious flight. " 

Another ill practice for which Milton reproaches the Prelates 
is their suppression of the liberty of the press by their 'monkish 
prohibitions, their expurgatorious indexes, their proud Imprimaturs', 
which one could obtain only from some 'mercenary, narrow-souled, 
and illiterate chaplain'.^) 

With particular bitterness Milton points to the luxury 
of the Anglican dignitaries, opposing to it most emphatically the 
poverty and simpleness of Christ and the Apostles whose imme- 
diate successors they pretend to be. He shows most unsparingly 
that in the whole controversy the question is principally about the 
money, which has come over to the English Hierarchy from 
former 'black revenues of purgatory' and 'the damned simony of 
Trentals,'^) and which it is unwilling to forego. He pronounces 
his full contempt of that hireling clergy, who already during their 
apprenticeship aspire after a 'fat prebendary, deanery or bishopric'. ^) 
And how haughty and conceited they are! They look down, he 
says, on the common people in a contemptible way and yet 'a man 
shall commonly find more savoury knowledge in one layman, than 
in a dozen of cathedral prelates'. ') These 'neat sermon actors' 
need not boast of 'the lofty nakedness' of their 'latinizing barba- 



1) M^s Pr. W. p. 68 b. — *) ibid. p. 61b. — «) ibid. p. 94 a. - 
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rian, and the finical goosery'. ^) 'In matters of religion', he exclaims, 
'there is not any thing more intolerable than a learned fool or 
a learned hypocrite'. 2) To the question of Bishop Hall, if any. 
clergy in the whole Christian world does yield so many excellent 
scholars and learned preachers as the Church of England does at 
this day, he has 'only that answer of ironical laughter : 'Ha, ha, ha!' '^) 

Not less violently he blames the abuse of hoarding up benefices 
in one hand as being in connexion with the absence of a great 
number of pastors in hundreds of parishes. The Prelates, he says, 
'who chase away all the faithful shepherds of the flock, and bring 
in a dearth of spiritual food .... feast and riot upon the labours of 
hireling curates, consuming and purloining even that which by their 
foundation is allowed, and left to the poor, and to preparations 
of the church', and 'live at the rate of earls'.^) 

Thus Milton comes again and again to the conclusion that 
the Anglican Church ought to be utterly abolished. 

Well, we may say, is that all? Nothing is easier than to 
blame and to destroy. Has Milton, while setting about to annihilate 
Episcopacy, anything better to put in its place? Fortunately he 
has; the Presbyterian policy. There can be no doubt that Milton, 
when fighting against Episcopacy, was a decided adherent of Presby- 
terianism. We do not ascribe n)uch importance to the fact that 
his Smectymnuan friends, for whose assistance he had appeared 
in the field, w^ere Presbyterian divines. However, he showed himself 
a strong Presbytenan when in the very first of his j)olitical writings 
lie laid a great stress on the Discipline of the Church, 'that thing' 
than which nothing in this world is 'of more grave and urgent 
importance thnmghout the whole life of man'.'') Both the classics 
and the Bible ofl'er themselves to him to support this idea. In 
Livy and Xenophon he finds that the excellence of an anny depends 
upon the goodness of its 'Discipline', upon its readiness to obey 
the coumiands of the leader. Discipline he sees even in the host 
of angels, 'in whom no disorder is feared', because they are 
<listinguished by the will of God into their 'celestial i>rincedoms 
and satrapies'.**') In the very realm of the blessed in Paradise 

^) M's Pr. W. p. 93 a. — -) ibid. p. 70 a. — ') ibid. p. 72 a. — 
*) ibid. p. 97 b. - ^) ibid. p. 29 a. — ") ibid. p. 30 a. 
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he observes a certain Discipline because the whole ward of the 
,new Jerusalem' ^) is marked and measured out after its quarters. 
It is from these reasons that the Church cannot be without Disci- 
pline, and to believe that the instruction and preaching of the 
minister were sufficient for its members would in Milton's opinion 
be very wrong. The Church, in which he wants such a * Discipline' 
to be practised, is that which stands under Presbyterian government. 
The whole quarrel is, according to his own words, only if the 
polity of the English Church is to be Presbyterian or Episcopal; 
if this form or that be of God's ordaining. A third thing does 
not exist. And he is fully convinced that the polity of the Church, 
such as the Apostles have instituted it, and to which people have 
to keep, in consequence, can be no other than that which is governed 
by Presbyters and Deacons. 2) 

Already when writing his pamphlet 'Of Reformation &c.' 
Milton was firmly convinced, that ministers should be chosen by 
the congregations. In his 'Reason of Church-government' he joins 
to the minister of each community, as assistants, *a certain number 
of grave and faithful brethren' ^) from among the laity, also popu- 
larly elected, whom he calls *Lay-elders'. He refers this institution 
to the Apostles and through them to the Holy Ghost, and explain« 
that in the first times of Christianity laity and clergy had not been 
known to diflfer from one another, but that the title of 'clergy' had 
been applied by St. Peter 'to all God's people',^) and that only by 
the Popes it had been reduced to its narrower meaning. He claims 
for 'every good Christian' the right of occupying that place in the 
spiritual government which he is qualified for by 'his abilities, 
and his approved good life in the eye and testimony of the church'.^) 
It is not till after this opinion has generally been adopted that 
'the congregation of the Lord' will recover its 'true likeness and 

visage', and appear as 'a holy generation, the household and 

city of God'. These Lay -eiders, who are not attracted by 'the 
vile odour of gain and fees', but driven by the feeling of 'charity 
and duty',^) along ^vith the minister, form a 'parochial consistory' 

^) M'sPr.W. p. 30 a. — "") See Milton und seine Zeit von Ad. Stern, 
Leipzig 1877 u. 79, Bk. II, p. 108 seq. — ^) M's Pr. W. p. 49 a. - - *) ibid, 
p. 49 a. - ^) ibid. p. 50 a. — °) ibid. p. 50 b. 
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which, in itself, is, as it were, a little synod*. From this cell the 
polity of the Church unfolds itself organically from below to 
above like a 'phalanx', whereas Prelaty shoots up to a monarchical 
point like a 'pyramid*. Milton does not mention, indeed, the 
intermediate links, the Presbytery and the Provincial Synod, but 
speaks at once of the last resort, the 'general assembly*. He 
compares it to the general councils, and these appear to him after 
the 'apostolic example' as 'general presbyteries', for the 15th 
chapter of the Acts proves to him that from a council 'no faithful 
Christian was debarred, to whom knowledge and piety might give 
entrance'.^) Such a 'general assembly', consisting of divines and 
laymen, serves to maintain the unity of the Church, to hinder 
schisms. Still more important appears to him the combination of 
these two elements in order to maintain the much praised 'Disci- 
pline* of the Church, the proper comer-stone of the Presbyterian 
building. And here he opposes to that Prelatical jurisdiction, 
which claims for itself the arm of the worldly ruler, the Puritan 
Church -discipline which only makes use of spiritual means. It 
is with touching eloquence that he describes the course of this 
procedure of ecclesiastical censure. He does not want to abolish 
the inquisitory practice of the High Commission in order to 
substitute it by the inquisitory practice of a Calvinistic Consistory. 
As the Church -discipline, floating before Milton's mind, rejects 
any cooperation of the political power, so it knows no punishments 
such as the High Commission uses them. It does not 'touch 
either life or limb, or any worldly possession*, 2) but endeavours 
to 'recover the soul to an everlasting health'.'*^) It knows nothing 
about 'penalty or mulct', still less of 'pain, damage, and disgrace,'*) 
but operates only with 'admonition and reproof'.^) We cannot 
but agree with Liebert when he observes that this severe school 
of morality, praised by Milton at an earnest time, in opposition 
to the fickleness of the nobles, and yet restricted to the spiritual 
means dwelling in it, was to him but the particular expression 
of a general truth which, independent of the changing fonus of 
a nation and the polity of its Church, is valid for all times and 

') Ws Pr. W. p. 38 b. — *) ibid. p. 51a. - •"') ibid. p. 50 b. — j^ 
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nations. *Giite Gesetze', he savs, 'sind machtlos ohne gute Sitten, 
<lie politische Vollkommenheit beruht auf der moralischen; der 
freie Staat erfordert freie Menschen'.^) Milton, indeed, expresses 
the same idea when he says: TeiTOur is thought a great stickler 

in a commonwealth , honourable shame is a far greater 

for where shame is, there is fear; but where fear is there is not 
presently shame'. Such a shame, a 'generous and christianly reve- 
rence one of another' is 'the very nurse and guardian of piety and 
virtue'.-) But here lurks the danger, as it did not escape Milton s 
piercing eyes, and as the history of Puritanism proved often 
enough, the danger of hypocrisy, of the 'close treaty with the 
dearer vices in secret'. Still more effectual is therefore the inner 
sense of honour which does not require any assent or rebuke. 
The 'reverence and due esteem' towards ourselves is the main 
fountain from which spring the 'noblest and godliest deeds'.'^) 
Now, having seen that Milton did all in his power to induce 
his countrymen to abolish Episcopacy and that, in doing so, he 
})roved very favourable to the Presbyterian policy, may we not 
conclude that he considered it as his ideal, and that he would 
have felt completely satisfied and put down his weapons after it 
had been succesfully substituted in the room of Episcopacy? 
Indeed, we mav. Yet the case is verv different hi reality. It 
cannot be denied that, in his first five pamphlets, Milton showed 
himself somewhat of a Presbyterian. Nor is it quite improba])le 
i-hat he would have contented himself with his and his countrymen's 
success in the c(jntest against Episcopacy, had its successors, the 
Presbyterians, earnestly endeavoured to realize the directions 
which he had been giving to them all this time. He might even 
have done so in spite of certain hints on the imaginary danger 
of schisms and sects, the natural calling of each individual to 
hold an ecclesiastical office, the relation of the Church and the 
State &c., which he had made in the last of the above-mentioned 
pamphlets, hints which did no longer agree with the orthodox 
Presbyterian views. But what did the Presbyterians care for Milton V 
directions ? Having reached the end of their dearest wishes , the 
Episcopal sees with their revenues, privileges, and honours being 

*) Liebert, p. 111. *— *) M's Pr. W. p. 49b. — ') ibid. p. 50a. 
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now their own, a great many of them did not despise to adopt 
for their part most of those practices of the Prelates against 
which they had formerly been fighting side by side with Milton. 
But Milton was not the man to allow himself to be shut up by 
his old friends within the narrow limits of a party, to sacrifice the 
thought of toleration in favour of the vision of a forced ecclesiastical 
unity. Unable to play the part of his odious adversaries, and 
endowed with a broader learning and a wider grasp of thought 
than his theological friends, he had no alternative. The outward 
form was nothing to him as soon as he felt called upon to save 
the liberty of the mind, and henceforth he became an Independent, 
nay, undoubtedly, the most ingenious, the most eminent champion 
of the ideals of the Independents. Now Milton had to lay to 
the charge of the Presbyterians most of the same misdemeanours 
for which they had formerly been blaming the Bishops. Such 
an old custom which' they would fain retain for their benefit was 
the institution of prebends, tithes, &c., against which Milton now 
took the field. But before entering on this subject we cannot 
help dilating on another, not less important matter which he 
made the aim of his attack though not perhaps in direct opposition 
to Presbyterianism. The object concerning which Milton wants 
to unbosom himself once more in detail, after having touched it 
on some former occasions, is of a more general nature: force in 
matters of religion on the side of the State. 

Milton does not deny that the English, to a certain degree, 
enjoy Christian liberty, but he firmly insists that an 'enlargement* 
of this liberty is wanted|, ^) both with regard to 'belief and to 
'practice' 2) in religion. If we remember that at the beginning 
of Milton's controversy with Episcopacy the question was merely 
about the 'discipline' of the Church, we perceive, how much 
Milton's views had altered in this regard. If one asks, he ob- 
serves, what has hitherto hindered this enlargement, then it is 
the fault of government, not to distinguish rightly between civil 
power and ecclesiastical. Thence result 'persecutions, imprison- 
ments, banishments, penalties, stripes, and bloodshed', and Protestant 
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tyrants of conecience are still more answerable for it than Papists. ^) 
Pointing then to Papistry he convinces his fellow-citizens that 
they, abhorring the very name of the old Church, did not disdain 
to make use of her means. To the implicit faith he opposes 
most resolutely the priuci})lc of the liberty of individual conviction 
which is to him a ^general maxim of the protestant religion*. 2) 
This individual conviction has of course, as he has pointed out 
before, one single source: the Holy Scripture, but Scripture admits 
interpretation by virtue of the ^illumination of the Holy Spirit'^) 
within man. Everybody must be allowed at any time to debate 
freely on its contents, by 'writing, conference, or disputation', ^) and 
nobody may justly be called a heretic who, following his conscience 
and his best apprehension, uses this permission. No matter if his 
opinion differs from the dogma, adopted by the whole Church; 
he is not a heretic in the Protestant sense, but onlv he who 'follows 
the church against his conscience and persuasion grounded on the 
Scriptures'. •') 'And these being not possible to be understood without 
this divine illumination, which no man can know at all times to 
be in himself, much less to be at any time for certain in any 
other, it follows clearly, that no man or body of men in these 
times can be the infallible judges or determiners in matters of 
religion to any other men's ccmsciences but their own'. ^) But now, 
'if church-governors cannot use force in religion, .... because they 
cannot infalliblv determine to the conscience without convincement, 
much less have civil magistrates authority to use force where they 
can much less judge'. This would be nothing else than to set up 
a 'civil papacy'. ') 'If then we count it so ignorant and irreligious 
in the papist, to think himself discharged in God's account, believing 
only as the church believes, how nmch greater condemnation will 
it be to the protestant his coudemner, to think himself justified, 
believing only as the state believes?'^) In order to defend this 
position Milton quotes a good deal of Scripture. But faitliful to 
the maxim, that its holy text must admit reasonable interpretation, 
he makes forthwith a difference between the Old and the NewTesta- 

^) M's Pr. W. p. 416 b. — -) ibid. p. 415 a. — '') ibid. p. 4115 b. — 
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ment, a position, which, as we shall see afterwards, he did not 
always keep. When he found a necessity for a reform of the law 
of divorce he took refuge to the Mosaic law. But here he declares, 
as he did already before, in opposition to thePrelates, in his pamphlet 
*Keason of Church -government', that the theocracy of the Old 
Covenant has been abolished by the Gospel, and that this analogy 
may not be profited by to justify the compulsory measures »of the 
modem State in the province of religion. For this practice cannot 
but lead to bad consequences: 'Force', he says, 'neither instructs 
in religion, nor begets repentance or amendment of life, but on 
the contrary, hardness of heart, formality, hypocrisy, and every 
way increase of sin\ ^) But instead of making hereafter, as might 
be expected, certain legislative proposals Milton contents himself 
with having secured, on the whole, the leading idea, -and defended 
it against all objections it might possibly incur. It is only in a 
few practical questions which had forced themselves upon him at 
the contrast of tlie Independents and Presbyterians, that he makes 
known his opinion. Such a point was the apprehension then pre- 
vailing among many people that, without the compulsory power 
of the government, 'profane and licentious' *^) men would be encour- 
aged to neglect or omit the performance of religious and holy 
duties. Here Milton declares without hesitation against the practice 
which had so long been in use. In his opinion no Protestant can 
affirm that such persons are able to do their religious duties truly. 
And besides it would but be a contradiction, if the magistrates, 
threatening with penalties, did compel to worship those to whom 
the Church denies 'the communion of grace and thanksgiving'.^) 
While thus Milton pleads in favour of religious liberty it is 
strange to perceive that he wants the required allowance, at least 
the liberty of worship, to be denied to the Catholics. As to this 
point Milton has not made any progress since the peiming of the 
corresponding passages of the * A r e o p a g i t i c a' or the 'Observations 
against Ormond'. 'Their religion', he says, 'the more considered, 
the less can be acknowledged a religion ; but a Soman principality 
rather, endeavouring to keep up her old universal dominion under 
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a new name, and more shadow of a catholic relij^ion ; being indeed 
more rightly named a catliolic heresy against the Scripture'.*) 

While thus Milton met with an evil of a more general nature 
which might not directly be laid to the charge of the PreabyterianB, 
although they silently acquiesced in it, he opposed them most 
directly with respect to another abuse which they had borrowed 
from the Prelates: viz., hire. He was c(mvinced that no plan of 
a commonwealth, how well devised soever, would prove sucessful 
unless religion be set fro(^ from the monopoly of hirelings. Milton 
does not hesitate to call this encroachment of the government upon 
the domain of the Church much more dangerous than the former. 
'Under force', he says, 'though no thank to the forcers, true religion 
ofttimes best thrives and flourishes ; but the corruption of teachers, 
most commonly the effect of hire, is the very bane of truth in them 
'^vho are so corrupted'. -) But how now, is Milton really of opinion 
that no minister is to receive any pay, as inconsistent with the 
ministerial calling? Not exactly so, l)ut pretty near that. He 
cannot abrogate the Scriptural j)assage : 'the labourer is worthy of 
his hire','^) and a few only will be content like St. Paul, *to preach 
gratis'. ^) But this reward of the preacher is to consist in 'freewill- 
offerings'^) of the believers. Milton goes even a step farther. To- 
gether with the established Church of the c<mntry, privileged by 
the State, there is also to be abolished its particular property, and 
taxes for the purpose of worship are no longer to be raised by 
the State. With regard to the first j)oint he makes the correct 
observation that the notions of 'independence' and 'state-hire''') in 
religion are absolutely incompatible. According to him the Christian 
Church, because 'universal', can never be 'national'. ^) It consists 
always of 'many particular congregations, subject to many changes'. **) 
And these free congregations, not l)eing gathered 'by compulsion, 
or the accident of dwelling nigh together, but by free consent',^) 
furnish the image of the 'holiest of all societies on earth'. ^®) It 
is to limit their free right of election if the government appoints 
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'examinant eonnnittees' ^) to give their opinion on the candidates 
of divinity. It is to turn ministers into 'state-pensioners'^) if, as 
in the 'Established Church', the State undertakes the stipendiary 
maintenance of church-ministers, or forces the nation in its totality 
by law to maintain them. This regulation seems to Milton, as 
it were, 'an incestuous conjunction', 'a monstre', 'a political head 
being put on an ecclesiastical body'.'"^) 

Apart from State-hire the institute of Church-tithes forms 
another great stumbling block for Milton's views of religious 
liberty. Not that his opinions in this regard had been quite 
new. Already forty-one years before the publication of his 
'Keadie and Easie Way' John Seiden had, in his 'History of the 
Tithes', given the theory, which derives tithes from a divine origin, 
a pretty hard blow. The increasing pressure of the Stuart regiment 
and the progress of the revolutionary ideas had swelled the current 
which turned against the custom ar}' endowment of the Church, 
established by goverament. The Independents repeated by their 
attacks on patronage and tithes only what, already a long while 
before, they had written on their banner. The Presbyterians, 
on the contrary, cleaved the more tenaciously to the system of 
tithes, the more they flattered themselves with the hope of ob- 
taining the exclusive benefit of it. The storm which had risen 
in the 'Small Parliament' against the usual manner of maintaining 
the clergy had blown over without any consequences. The com- 
promise to which Cromwell had consented was able to reconcile 
even many an Independent divine with the existence of insti- 
tutions of which he reaped the benefit. There had already 
grown up an extensive literature concerning this question, and 
it was, therefore, a ground furrowed in all directions on 
which Milton set his foot. But the less he was original in this 
point the more he was so in his attempt to make tlie Cliurch 
give up its worldly possessions. It is indeed a secularization on 
the largest scale which he endeavours to recommend to his coun- 
trymen. That Church-property, sprung from 'pious gifts' for the 
'souls' health' of their givers, in fact often enough like a 'bribe 
to God, or to Christ for absolution from murders, adulteries, and 
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other heinou« crimen', ') Miiton wnnin m be mmiiletelv at ihe 
(liKpiisnl »i' tin" Sliilc. wlii'-li iniiy iisr it fur tin- (-iimninii gmu). 
Ho iillowf its ln-iiijr ii.-Hi in tin- fii>t j.lm-c f..r tlw- miijport iit 
travdiiiifr |>riwinTi' wiiln'Ut uniiiif., iml ]iiTif-iviii;r tlmt, in this 
milliner, hr [iltii'«'^ hitiiM'II' in i-iiiitnidu'tiim wiih tho fiiiiiUunontol 
icJPH oi" hiw n.iitjv.v.'m- -il' llii-hiriliii[.' |ir!i(-1ii-.- in Church. Beciilcd, 
then- sire •n'lii'iiil inliTcsts, ilnw .■!" iiUiciition «ml hreediiiff. in 
invour «f which ihc iimliM-iiti-l (1iiiri'h-jini]n'ily in tn lie profited 
liy. Tims Milliiii inukti' it tlic <liiiy '.t'lhcStiiic t» ImiM primarr 
schiMil^ mill )iii]>iij;ii' lihrarii'^, t>i idiiiiilc tlu- imiltitiidp. But it 
U Hol ciluciilioii iihuic vvliich lie iriuisiMiscs from the province of 
the mcdioc-vnl <'hiin-)i tu lluil ol' the itimtcni Stiitc, also in other 
igiioftioni' h<' duns w-jniiiit'- ii-fl.^-iusticul c<ini|ictpnccs from civil. 
Ac the i>Mij:uiiiry i'li- fur i-lirisicnin;p luid tu cease, po aluo 
those till- niiirHji^'t's nnil Imiiiils, ihf liitlcr iiidec^l. because in 
Milton's opiniiiii eccle«i!isti(iil eiHi|ier;itit>n is nH-essary for neither. 
This is in slmrt wluit Milton fniiml iiii oiiixjilmiity to reprove tho 
Preshytcrimis fur. 

It cEinnoi III- ilaiditfiil :iiiy liin<.n.-r ihiit Milton vmf only for 
11 ühort time !i fricmi of tlie I'nsliyiiriuns. It is iilso clear that, 
huviii); filled for ii while wiih llic Imlcjwndcnts, he outdid them 
very wion in his refonniitmy i-ndciivuiirs. To wluit CTinrch-poUty 
did he then confess? I'rojiirly s]iciikiiij: to none of thoüo exi^tiu^ 
ill his time. He sidiil nilli ilu- I'l-i-sliylerinns only an long as 
EpiHcopncy hiid (lie iisc<'iid<ncy: liiit as snon as it had got the 
dcath-btow he joined the hi(le|iendeii1s in their strife against Prec- 
hyterianism. Yet ev<'n llie views «if lh<' Inde]ien<ients did not 
coincide with his. His oiiiiiions dilfeivd fmni those of all religiouK 
parties then in existtiiee. His cn-eil «as: complete lihertj- of 
the individual to du and l)elieve whatever his i.-niiscience an<l liest 
apprehension teiwh liini to he best. 

Tlie point in which the Cliiireli of Milton 'i« fancy difterH 
HioPt eaHcntially fnmi all the re<t is the part which tlie niiiiif>ter 

acts in it: Pmceedinfr fmni the fr IcHiun of bis cougr^ation, 

and maintained hy their fiiHwill-olleriuj:*. lie shall jierform the 

') M'N J'r. W. I.. 43-3 b. 
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duties of his calling according to his best power. 'Richer con- 
gregations, where most commonly they abound with teachers', may 
'send some of their number to the villages round*. ^) Other men, 
impelled by the desire to imitate the Saviour and his Disciples, 
shall, without having a particular flock, equally acquit themselves 
of their Apostolic charge wandering from place to place. They 
shall not need gaudy churches or decorated chapels. A plain 
house or barn will suffice to gather the believers round them. 
'Primitive meetings' of this kind, Milton thinks , mW in a short 
tinie prove more useful to the advancement in Christian knowledge 
and reformation of life than 'the many years' preaching of such 
an incumbent, as will be mainly hired to abide long in those 
places'.'^) This inclination to an artificial imitation of a primitive 
ecclesiastical state naturally led to denying the necessity of a 
particular ecclesiastical order. Yet, in spite of Milton's endeavours 
to hint at some supplementary expedients, the question about 
the financial maintenance of ministers and curates was not fully 
solved unless the possibility was shown, that the practice of the 
ministerial office ought not to be their sole source of subsistence. 
Milton was very well aware of this. He declares it necessary, 
therefore, that in the schools, founded by the State, everybody 
should have an opportunity of learning an honourable trade. 
As St. Paul was not debased by the practice of his trade, as 
the preachers of the poor 'Waldenses' ^) maintained themselves 
as tradesmen and principally as physicians or surgeons, so it shall 
not be considered shameful in modem times that tradesmen preach 
the Gospel. 'It were to be wished', he says, all ministers 'were 
tradesmen ; they would not, so many of them, for want of another 
trade, make a trade of their preaching'.*) But is it not requisite, 
we may ask with Milton's adversaries, that they who intend to 
devote themselves to the service of the Church be sufficiently 
prepared, in colleges and universities, for their difficult calling? 
Milton's short answer is: no. He cannot but declare against 
the 'school -divinity' of the universities as an 'idle sophistry',^) 
and mock at the 'piles of sermons, notes, and comments on all 

1) M's Pr. W. p. 432 a. — ^) ibid. p. 432 b. - ») ibid. p. 433 a. — 
*) ibid. p. 433 a. - ») ibid, p, 437 a. 
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parts of the Bible, and the theological disputations of professors 
and graduates'.^) In the assertion of university -teaching as being 
an indispensable preparation he sees nothing else but a pretence 
to procure for the favoured person a fat fellowship, chaplainship, 
or a good benefice. He is sure that as much learning as is 
needful for a minister may as easily and at much less cost be 
had in any private house, because tlie Christian religion may be 
attained very easily, even by meanest capacities. *The only true 
theology is the knowledge of Scripture'.-*) The attainment of 
this knowledge might indeed be facilitated both by a translation 
of the entire Scripture into English with plenty of notes, and by 
*some wholesome body of divinity, as they call it, without school- 
terms and metaphysical notions, which have obscured rather than 
explained our religion'.'^) These works together with the schools 
and libraries would enable ever}'body to acquire as much know- 
ledge as is necessary for the ministerial office. Thus Milton 
imagines to have shown the way for superseding the clergy in 
which he sees merely 'a peculiar tribe of Levites, a party, a 
distinct order in the Commonweath' the members of which, *bred 
up for divines in babbling schools, and fed at the public cost', 
are perpetually contending *with their feeders the despised laity'. 
To this clergy he opposes the communion of all believers as a 
'holy and royal priesthood' from which there may proceed, 'from 
the magistrate himself to the meanest artificer', men as preachers, 
'if God favour them with spiritual gifts'.^) 

So much of Milton's views of religious liberty and his 
endeavours in its behalf. 

B. Milton's views of Domestic or Private Liberty. 

In behalf of domestic or private liberty Milton wrote three 
kinds of pamphlets: those on Divorce, his tract on Education, 
and his Areopagitica. He sayS: 'Ea quoque (seil, libertas domestica) 
tripartita, cum videretur esse, si res conjugalis, si liberorum insti- 
tutio recte se haberet, si denique libere philosophandi potestas 



*) M's. Pr. W. p. 436 b. — *) ibid. p. 433 a. — ^) ibid. p. 432 b. — 
*; ibid. p. 437 b; see also Stern, Bk. Ill, p. 208 seq. 
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esset, de conjugio non solum rite contrahendo, verum etiam, si 

necesse esset, dissolvendo, quid seutirem explicui Postremo 

de typographia liberanda, ne veri et falsi arbitrium, quid edendum, 
quid premendum, penes paucos esset, eosque fere indoctos, et vul- 
garis judicii homines, librorum inspectioni praepositos, per quos 
nemini fere quicquam quod supra vulgus sapiat, in lucem emittere, 
aut licet aut libet, ad justae orationis modum Areopagiticam 
scripsi'. ^) 

Accordingly, we have to deal next with 

a. Milton's vie^vs of Marriage and Divorce. 

To do justice to the author we shall take no notice of the 
first edition of Milton's first divorce pamphlet, but represent his 
opinions as they appear in the second 'revised and augmented' 
edition of this pamphlet, as well as in those that succeeded it. 
What was Milton's intention when penning these writings? Did 
he mean to publish his personal experiences in this matter? Did 
he take up his pen in order to exhibit before the world a senti- 
mental play? Nothing of the kind. Though his own ill-luck 
may have been the direct impulse of these writings, there is not 
a word of avowed reference to his case throughout. He would 
make the cause a general one and plead also in this province for 
the full liberty of the Christian. His calculation was simply that, 
like himself, hundreds of persons had been suffering before him 
and hundreds were likely to suffer after him unless the law should 
redress the case. Not that Milton's divorce ideas were quite new. 
There had been men already before him, who had endeavoured to 
enlarge the number of the reasons of divorce, and who even tried, like 
Milton, to set up invincible dislike as a just reason of divorce ; such 
innovations, however, had always been considered an abomination 
by the great majority of men, and it might therefore have been 
thought almost a jeopardy for Milton, to rise in defence of such 
unrestrained apprehensions regarding matrimony and divorce, 
not to speak of his demand that the legislation should adopt them. 

In point of the doctrine of divorce the English matrimonial 
statutes adhered strictly to the canonical theory judging the lawfully 

^) M's. Pr. W. p. 720 a &b. 
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titMl ronjiigal knot indisHoluhle and allowing to the ecclcRiaHtical 
<?ourtH the right to impose a lasting or tenijiorary separation from 
bed and board only in certain eases, such as adulter}', desertion, &c. 
This was sufficient, to provoke Milton. Most fervently he seized 
the idea of making his p^Tsonal misfortune a source of salvation 
for his fellow-citizens, to inspire them with the deep and earnest 
conviction which in himself had grown with pains. An idealist 
on the largest scale he did not mind practical considerations and 
scnij)les, but had an eye only to the one refonnatory idea which, 
as ho flattered himself, *would wipe away all it once, with one 
gentle stroking, ten thousand tears out of the life of man',^) if 
it sh'».dd find entrance into the legislation. Milton thinks the 
divorcer <]uestion of great inrjiortance. In his opinion civil liberty 
is uninuiginable without domestic lil)erty as its basis. And this 
jigain is vain if the man, forced to keep the marriage-tie undis- 
solved, is compelled to suffer by it the most 'unworthy bondage'.^) 
*No effect of tyranny', he says, *can sit more heavily on the 
commonwealth, than this household unhappiness on the family. 
And farewell all hope of true reformation in the state, while such 
an evil as this lies undiscemed or unregarded in the house: on 
the redress whereof de])ends not only the spiritful and orderly 
life of our own grown men, but the willing and careful education 
of our children'.^) It is *unprofitable and dangerous to the com- 
monwealth, when the household estate, out of which must flourish 
forth the vigour and spirit of all public enterprises, is so illcon- 
tented and procured at home, and cannot be supported'.*) Milton, 
being about to plead for a root and branch reform of the right 
of divorce, little scrupled at opposing the sacred traditions of 
centuries. For he was sure that 'of all teachers and masters, 
that have ever taught, custom has drawn most disciples after it 
both in religion and in manners V*) and that, in alliance with error, 
it would hinder ever}' progress in human life, 'were it not that 
(mce in many ages prudent and religious men did rise against 
it'.*') What was of particular advantage for Milton, in this case, 
is that the tradition against which he fought might appear as an 

^y~M's Pr. W. p. 126 a. — ^) ibid. p. 122 a. — ») ibid. 122 b. — 
*) ibid. p. 127 a. — *) ibid. p. 120 a. - «) ibid. p. 120 b. 
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emanation of C/atholic views, and that, Catholic institutions were 
eagerly persecuted at that very time by the suspicious Puritanism. 
Thus he does not hesitate to make ample use of this dialectic 
move. The canon law, *the rubbish of canonical ignorance',^) he 
says, is to blame for the maintaining of objectable restrictions 
even among the Protestants. Though *they dare not affirm that 
marriage is either a sacrament or a mystery, .... yet they invest 
it with such an awful sanctity, and give it such adamantine chains 
to bind with, as if it were to be worshipped like some Indian 
deity, when it can confer no blessing upon us, but works more 
and more to our misery'.'^) 'The greatest burden in the world is 
superstition, not only of ceremonies in the church, but of imaginary 

and scarecrow sins at home The superstition of the papist 

is, 'touch not, taste not', when God bids both; and ours is, 'part 
not, separnte not', when God and charity both permits and com- 
mands'.'^) If we take into consideration that Milton understood 
matrimony as the most ideal communion the purpose of which is 
not to satisfy the instinct of sensuality, to propagate the generation, 
but to be rather 'the remedy of our loneliness' ^) by the affectionate 
intercourse of two souls of the same mind, we cannot but expect 
that he would easily find argimients in favour of his view in the 
nature of the very matter. So he did in fact. 'It is read to us', 
he says, 'in the Liturgy, that we must not marry to satisfy the 
fleshly appetite, like brute beasts, that have no understanding'.^) 
But the canon of divorce is of such a kind as if the animal 
copulation were the only purpose and the marriage-bed the main 
end in matrimony. For marriage is annulled if nature has stopped 
or extinguished the veins of sensuality, whereas 'the contract shall 
stand as firm as cver',^) even though there be no doubt that, in 
consequence of the incompatibility of two natures, peace and 
sociable contentment may not be attained. He cannot help finding 
this opinion 'gross and boorish'.') He sees in it a 'heinous bar- 
barism both against the honour of marriage, the dignity of man 
and his soul, the goodness of Christianity, and all the human 
respects of civility'. To all determinations of the law he opposes 

') M's Pr. W. p. 121a. — ^) ibid. p. 135 b. — '') ibid. p. 122 a. — 
') ibid. p. 122 a. — ^) ibid. p. 127 a. — «) ibid. p. 127a & b. — ^) ibid. p. 133a. 
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a law *of more antiquity and deeper ground than marriage itself: 
to force nothing against the faultless proprieties of nature'.^) 

Among these rather philosophical observations which contain 
for the most part a somewhat fluctuating definition of marriage, 
we meet with a second idea pronounced with more sharpness. 
Marriage is after Milton's distinct words 'a covenant'.*^) But 
such a covenant cannot 'bind against a prime and principal scope 
of its own institution, and of both or either party covenanting'.'*) 
If, therefore, marriage does not lead to what has been declared 
its noblest end the covenanting parties must be allowed to annuU 
the contract again. But as in the first so Milton could not be 
quite successful in this second argumentation. The cause why 
he did not penetrate to full clearness, here, must be looked for 
in the circumstance that he considered everything from a religious 
point of view. His Puritanical mind did not allow him, to 
apprehend marriage as a sacrament, yet the deeper he perceived 
its ethical importance the less he was able to determine on 
loosening it completely from its religious basis. Thus, on the 
one hand, he lays great stress upon its being given by *God's 
disposition', and refers to the Scriptural appointment, while on 
the other hand he insists upon its being a 'human society',^) 
and thence draws all the conclusions to which he thinks himself 
entitled according to the theory of the covenant. A complete 
union of both views was impossible for him. For it was but a 
shift that must needs prove hazardous in the eyes of the pious 
when he declared that also such pacts allowed of dissolution which 
had been made under God's cooperation, or even between God 
and men, in case that their intended end was not reached. This 
end he finds most plainly expressed in the words of the Bible: 
*It is not good that man should be alone, I will make him a 
help meet for him',^) which words seemed to be quite congruent 
with his apprehension of the main end of conjugal communion. 
More successful proved Milton's endeavour to show that the 
modem view might claim the same right with the theological. 
'He who marries', he says, 'intends as little to conspire his own 

^) M's Pr. W. p. 124. — «) ibid. p. 126 b. — «) ibid. p. 126 b. — 
*) ibid. p. 135 a, — *) ibid. p. 126 b. 
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iniin, as he that swears allegiance: and as a whole people is in 
proportion to an ill government, so is one man to an ill marriage. 
If they, against any authority, covenant, or statute may by the 
sovereign edict of charity, save not only their lives, but honest 
liberties from unworthy bondage, as well may he against any 
private covenant, which he never entered to his mischief, redeem 
himself from unsupportable disturbances to honest peace, and just 
.contentment'.^) 

The reasons alleged hitherto in favour of divorce are partly 
of a philosophical, partly of a juridical nature. Milton has still 
a third kind of argumentation at hand, to wit,: from the Bible. 
He who everywhere else endeavours to break the tyranny of the 
letter, remains himself bound to the letter of the Bible, as a 
book of divine origin. And if, formerly, he had not been willing 
to apply prescripts of the Old Testament to modern circumstances 
because, then, they would have hindered his cause, here he is 
anxious to put his reformatory idea under the venerable protection 
of what he takes to be the law of Moses. He tries to put again 
in mind that ancient statute of Deuteronomy, which seems to him 
*most necessary, most charitable', 2) nay, he even maintains, that 
it has been thrown aside, indeed, * under the rubbish of canonical 
ignorance', 'but not repealed ever by him who only had the 
authority'. ''*) Thus the thesis of his argumentation is, that the 
man is to have the right to give the wife a bill of divorcement, 
if she does not find favour in his eyes, and he discovers something 
displeasing in her. Far from taking this position in its widest 
sense he means by 'displeasing' just those causes of antipathy 
by which the principal end of marriage is frustrated in his opinion. 
But at the same time he is well aware that those words allow 
another interpretation, namely, that the 'displeasing' may be of 
physical nature and that it would also justify the existence of 
sects such as the Anabaptists, Familists, Antinomianists which, 
beginning religiously, 'end in satisfaction of the flesh'.'*) Milton, 
accordingly, deliberates how to prevent all possible attacks on 
this weak side of his position, and with great cleverness 

') Ws Pr. W. p. 122 a. — ») ibid. p. 120 b. — ') ibid. p. 121a. — 
*) ibid. p. 136 a. 
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makes profit of the very existence of eccentric doctrines among 
those sects. Avoiding each hasty judgment on their 'fanatic 
dreams', and remindmg his readers that, originally, these sects 
would be 'addicted to religion, and not debauched of life', he 
Teaves it to everybody's consideration, if not their doctrines, ending, 
when in full swing, in satisfaction of the flesh, might proceed 
chiefly *from the restraint of some lawful liberty, which ought to 
be given men, and is denied them'. ^) He lays great stress on 
the fact that the existing laws promote unchastity and adultery, 
that under the very government of Catholicism, the 'strictest 
forbidder'2) of divorce, the grossest impudicity is by no means 
rare. He is, therefore, of opinion that *he who wisely \^tild 
restrain the reasonable soul of man within due bonds , must first 
himself know perfectly, how far the territory and dominion extends 
of just and honest liberty','*^) for 'honest liberty is the greatest 
foe to dishonest licence'.*) And, besides, laws ought not to be 
made for beings of 'heroical virtue' but for the 'common lump of 
men',^) if they are not to lead to hypocrisy and forced virtue, 
to a tyranny which, springing from the mistaking of the human 
nature, will, sooner or later, 'break out into some wide rupture 
of open vice'. ^) We do not live any more in Paradise, and may 
not, in consequence, 'think within our strength all that lost 
Paradise relates'.^) The State should not assume, therefore, to 
maintain by force the martyrdom of an unhappy marriage, but 
make the fundamental idea of the wise Mosaic law its own. It 
should leave the question of divorce to the judgment of the 
individual conscience, and only take care that the conditions of 
divorce be not injurious, but 'just and equal'. ®) K this be done, 
'the places of prostitution', according to Milton, 'will be less 
haunted, the neighbour's bed less attempted, the yoke of prudent 
and manly discipline will be generally submitted to; sober and 
well ordered living will soon spring up in the commonwealth'.^) 
But he repeatedly enforces the maxim that 'justice, the queen of 
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virtues, should not compound and treat with sin, her eternal 
adversary and rebel, upon ignoble terms'.*) 

This is the way in which Milton endeavoured to obviate all 
possible reproaches to his interpretation of the Scripture text. 
His task would surely have been easier, had he not thought it 
necessary to bind himself to the words of the Bible. But this once 
done, he was obliged to give them an interpretation deviating from 
their literal sense. This difficulty, however, was still the slight- 
est. A far greater seemed to spring from the inconsistencies be- 
tween the Old and the NewTestaments. Milton who did not dare 
to free himself from the authority of the Bible and take his stand 
on ri^erely philosophical ground, needed indeed the arts of sophistry 
to bring the single passages of the Scripture in harmony with one 
another. Disdaining to make light of these difficulties by mean 
evasions he is not willing to extricate himself from them by the 
expression Dispensation' instead of *Law', ^) for he declares that 
of 9, dispensation the question could only be in unessential cere- 
monial statutes. He opposes the view that divorce is allowed but 
not approved of by the Law, and that it originally was an Egyp- 
tian custom which Moses unwillingly granted to his people. He 
is sure that both the Law and the Gospel are 'most constant and 
most harmonious each to other'. ^) For *the law of Moses knew 
what it permitted, and the gospel knew what it forbid' ; *) but God 
who speaks in both, *hath not two wills, but one will, much less 
two contrary'. ^) The only requisite is to make one's self free from 
the literal understanding of the word, to interpret rightly the 
sentences of the Bible. And now Milton's rationalism contrives 
to bring about such an interpretation in a most violent way. In 
the first place it was necessary to reconcile those divine words 
which seem to establish an indissolubility of marriage with the free 
Mosaic right, in order to resist the view as if God had intended 
*to ingraft sin into the substance of the law', as if sin might be 
'incarnated into the unpunishing and well-pleased will of God'.**) 

Thus Milton touches the fundamental question of the origin 
of Evil. We cannot say that he succeeded better than others to 

^) M's Pr. W. p. 148 b. - -) ibid. p. 140 b. — «) ibid. p. 148 a. -> 
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clear the mystery of this central dogma, but only that he shows 
himself a decided adversary of Arminianism. The doctrine of 
predestination, 'that God should enact a licence of certain evil for 
uncertain good, against his own glory and purenessV) seemed to 
him quite abominable to conceive. Under these circumstances there 
was only one interpretation possible. The words 'they shall be 
one flesh' can only mean that the souls of the husband and wife 
are also in harmony since otherwise they would be like *two car- 
casses chained unnaturally together' ; ^) and that addition of Christ: 
'What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder' supposes 
that 'the minds of the husband and wife are fitly disposed and 
enabled to maintain a cheerful conversation, to the solace and love 
of each other', ^) for it is for this end that God who would give 
the man a meet help has undertaken that joining. 

It is not difficult to perceive that the whole statement moves 
in a circle and assumes as certain what is yet to be proved. But 
this was the natural fault of a method which thought an appeal 
to the Bible indispensable at the same moment when others were 
reproached with a pedantic literal belief. This difference, however, 
must be admitted that Milton is far from a servile subjection to 
the literal meaning of Scriptural texts. He endeavours to observe 
hermeneutical rules, and, by their help, to remove the other 
difficulties which are contained in the New Testament respecting 
the divorce question. 'AH places of Scripture', he says, 'wherein 
just reason of doubt arises from the letter, are to be expounded 
by considering upon what occasion every thing is. set down, and 
by comparing other texts'. ^) For 'there is scarce any one sajring 
in the Gospel but must ,be read with limitations and distinctions, 
to be rightly understood; for Christ gives no full comments or 
continued discourses but speaks oft in monosyllables like a master 
scattering the heavenly grain of his doctrine like pearls here and 
there'. ^) If, therefore, Christ declares divorce not permitted ex- 
cept in case of adultery, it is to be considered that this was said 
in answer to a question from the Pharisees who, depraving the 
Law, 'extended it to any slight contentious cause whatsoever'.^) 

~~ ') Wa Pr. W. p. 139a. — ') ibid. p. 149b. — ») ibid. p. 150a. — 
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For in order 'to lay open the ignorance and shallow understanding 
of the Scriptures'^) of these arrogant tempters it was necessaiy 
to *urge the negative part of the law', whereas it would not have 
been to the purpose to touch 'those natural and perpetual hinder- 
ances of society, whether in body or mind' ^) which the Mosaic law 
has equally thought of. *Like a wise physician', Milton says, 
'Christ administered one excess against another, to reduce us to a 
permiss', and repelled the arrogance of those 'overweening rabbies' '^) 
by pointing to the paradisiacal pattern of marriage. 

In a similar way Milton tries to do away with the other 
scriptural passages that were in his way. Thus in the words: 'for 
the hardness of your heart &c.'^) Vour', in his opinion, is to be 
emphasized, for thus the questioners 'should hear their own un- 
bounded licence rebuked'. ^) And if that severe view is not recant- 
ed concerning Christ's disciples, it must be considered, he says, 
that they were 'leavened with the same customary licence', and 
that 'it was not time then to contend with their slow and preju- 
dicial belief, in a thing wherein an ordinary measure of light in 
Scripture, with some attention, might afterwards inform them well 
enough'. Nor did Clirist's concluding words, he believes, leave any 
doubt about his true opinion: 'All men cannot receive this saying, 
save they to whom it is given'. *') The sentence of St. Paul : 'It 
is better to marry than to bum', in Milton's opinion, does not 
refer to 'the mere motion of carnal lust', but to that 'pure desire 
of joining to itself in conjugal fellowship a fit conversing soul'. ^) 
Some more instances might be alleged in which Milton tries very 
])oldly to reconcile different Scriptural passages concerning divorce; 
but as it would hardly be to the purpose wo think good to leave 
them out. The result of Milton's argumentation is that the Law 
and the Gospel, far from contradicting each other in the question 
of divorce, rather ecmfirm one another: 'Moses permits divorce, 
but in cases only that have no hands to join, and more need of 
separating than adultery', and 'Christ forbids it, but in matters 
only that may accord, and those less than fornication'.^) 

') M'a Pr. W. 1). 14 ib. - -) ibid. p. 151a. — •') ibid. p. 137 a. — 
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In this section of our treatise wo have to make the same 
observation as in the preceding cha})toi on Milton's views of 
religious li])ortv. Why did Milton not add to his })hilosophical 
and theological argumentations a formal system of the right of 
divorce such as he inuigined it? Most certainly ])ecause he 
inUinded oidy to take the first step in the reform idea, and to 
found it theoretically. He cared neither for enumerating the 
different reasons of divorce, nor for entering int^) the (piestion, 
what was to become of the children, the i)ro])erty of the divorced, &c. 

There remains still another im})ortant point which has not 
yet been mentioned. When Milton directs the magistrates, to 
look for *just and e<iual conditions' ^j of divorce, when he admits 
their coo])eration in quan*els about dowries, jointures, Ac, we might 
be inclined to conclude that he would adjudge to the civil law 
the decision in divorcements as well as in every sort of quarrels 
in (connection with divorce. Nothing however would be more 
wrong than that. The Old Testament has so much influence over 
him that he attributes to the * master of the family'-) the power 
to give the wife a bill of divorcement. The only thing he allows 
is *that the ancient manner be observed in the presence of the 
minister and other grave select<?d elders', who shall * admonish 
and press uj)on the man the words of our Saviour'; ''^) but in the 
last instance the 'freedom and eminence of man's creation gives 
him to be a law in this matter to himself, being the head of 
the other sex'.^) 

It might seem, at first sight, as if in the afore-mentioned 
))roc«dure regard had been had to the i)rote(!tion of the wife whom 
the man ^)ught not to injure'. It wouhl be an 'unseendy affront 
to the sequestered and veiled modesty of that sex', Milton observes, 
*t() have her unpleasinguess and other concealments bandied up 
and down, and aggravated in open court, and exposed to those 
hired masters in the tongue -fence*. *A negociation at home in 
presence of those few witnesses', *a silent dismission',') i^ therefoi'e 
greatly to be i)referr(Ml. Kut in fact nothing offends the reader 
of Milton's wntings more than the regardlessness with which he 

^) M's Pr. W. ]). 15üb, sec ftnte p. 34. — -) ibid. p. 147a. — '') ibid, 
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treats the interests of the wife throughout. He calls the female 
sex the 'more imperfect'.^) Indeed, apart from his personal ex- 
perience, many things seem to have cooperated to confirm him 
in the barbarous opinion that the female sex cannot claim the 
same right with the man. Was not, according to the story of 
the creation, the wife made for the man, to be a help meet for 
him? Was it not she that caused the loss of Paradise? Was 
not that old law of divorcement conspicuously given in favour 
of the husband? There is no doubt about that. Consequently, 
nothing was easier than to refute the opinion of those who' had 
maintained that 'divorce was granted for relief of wives rather 
than of husbands', and to show that *God in his law had more 
pity towards man .... than towards the woman '.2) But Milton 
went farther. He pronounced pretty distinctly that an assent of 
the wife, though desirable, was not absolutely necessary, for he 
substitutes without hesitation 'the will of the husband alone* for 
'the will and consent of both parties'.*^) And here his sophistry 
does not even shrink back from the endeavour to represent this 
proceeding as by no means injurious to the divorced female. 'For 
if she consent not, then the divorce is either just, and so deserved ; 
or if unjust, such in all likelihood was the divorcer: and to 
part from an unjust man is a happiness'.^) However this may 
be, we must not forget that, apart from this and similar severe 
passages in Milton's writings, there occur others which declare 
loud enough that the decision of this difficult question is to be 
mied by charity. We must also keep in mind, what has already 
been mentioned above, to wit, that Milton's intention was only 
to establish a great principle, and to make way for a*more liberal 
apprehension of the right of divorce,-') while he left it to posterity 
to carry out this principle. 

These are Milton's views of marriage and divorce as they 
may be found in his divorce pamphlets. In all of them the 
definition of marriage is wanting in accuracy, such as is required 
])y the law. He defines marriage as *a divine institution, joining 
man and woman in a love fitly disposed to the helps and 

') Wb Pr. W. p. 157 a. — -') ibid. p. 149 a. — ») ibid. p. 155 a. — 
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comforts of domestic life'.^) But at the same time he is unwilling 
to consider it as a 'mystery', and applies to it also names such 
as 'civil contract', 'civil knot'-) in as much as it does not fulfil 
the essential conditions which his definition presupposes. It was 
not till the publication of his 'Likeliest Means &c.' that Jie sue- 
ceeded in coming to full clearness. Here the uncertain definitions 
of the former writings on the right of divorce have disappeared. 
He calls marriage a 'civil ordinance', 'a household contract* which 
as little as 'any other act, or enterprise, or contract of civil life' 
can become 'invalid or^ unholy', because it has been made 'without 
a minister and his pretended necessaiy hallowing'.-^) 



Domestic liberty, the indispensable fundament of public 
liberty, is not completely secured by reasonable marriage -laws 
alone: a good education of youth makes up its other, not less 
important, side. It was quite natural, therefore, that Milton, 
having done with the divorce idea, penned a small but ingenious 
pamphlet on education which now claims our attention. It is 
addressed to his friend Samuel Hartlib, who, though a foreigner, 
took a lively interest in the reform of English education. 

b. Milton's views of Education. 

The system of education usual in the higher schools in 
England did not at all answer Milton's views. He was convinced 
that a reform also in this sphere was most desirable, nay, most 
necessary. The reformatory idea which had long presented itself 
to him tended to an education 'in extent and comprehension far 
more large, and yet of time far shorter, and of attainment far 
more certain than hath been yet in practice'. ^) The sketch which 
he has given of this subject is, however, very short and summar3\ 
It merely con sits of a few observations 'which have flowered ofl^, 
and are as it were the burnishing of- many studious and con- 
templative years', ^) and we should be greatly mistaken, if we 
were to expect a complete system of education. Nor does Milton's 

1) M's Pr. W. p. 186b. — ^ ibid. p. 189a. - ') ibid. p. 431a. — 
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sketch speak of the education of children of both sexes, and of 
all ranks and ages. His tract treats merely of the education 
of gentlemen's sons between the ages ol' twelve and twenty-one. 
It is not from aristocratical haughtiness that he omitted what is 
wanting in his system but, as he inshiuates himself at the end 
of the tract, his conscientiousness prevented him from uttering 
his opinion about things which he did not know from his own 
experience. Education, in Milton's eye, is 'complete and generous', 
if it *fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war'. ^) 
This aim, of course, is not likely to be reached so long as the 
customary method of education is in practice, in which more 
time is 'bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry*^) 
than will be required according to his scheme. He, therefore, 
strongly condemns an education which, neglecting the contents 
of books in favour of their language, haughtily despises to ascend 
from the sensual to the spiritual. Not that Milton had disapproved 
of the lecture of the classics; on the contrary, he would have 
been the last to oppose the study of antiquity. He knew full 
well why the languages of those nations were chiefly taught Svho 
have at any time been most industrious after wisdom'. Yet the 
language is to him 'but the instalment conveymg to us things 
useful to be known', and 'the many mistakes which* have 
made learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful', in 
his opinion result from the very neglect of this fact. 'We do 
amiss', he says, 'to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learned 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year'. •*) What hinders 
the progress most is the loss of time caused, partly by 'too oft 
idle vacancies given both to schools and universities', partly 'by 
a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children to 
compose themes, verses, and orations' which require the 'ripest 
judgment and are 'the final work of a head filled by long reading 
and observing, with elegant maxims and copious invention'. 
He sees in it the attempt to pluck untimely fruit and deduces 
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rom it, a? a natural conpequeiire , 'the wretched barharizinc; 
against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their initutored Anglicisms.'') 
Milton knows only of one rational method of learning languages: 
First the necessary 'preparatory grounds of speech* should he laid 
*hy their certain forms got into memory'. Then follows 'the 
praxis thereof in some chosen short hook', after which the pupils 
might proceed to the well -continued and wisely selected lecture 
of *pure authors' which will soon l)ring into their ])Ower both 
the whole language and *the substance of good things and arts' -) 
which they treat of. But apart from the absurdity of the 
usual instruction in languages, it is the primary^ c(Uication 
and the method of university teachhig, especially the neglect of 
things worth knowing in favour of sophistry with which Milton 
finds fault. He calls it a remnant of the 'scholastic grossness 
of barbarous ages' that the young unmatriculated novices arc» 
presented at first coming Svith the most intellective abstractions 
of logic and metaphysics' instead of being taught the easiest 
subjects, such as are most obvious to the senses. What wonder 
then, he continues, if they *do for the most part grow into 
hatred and contempt of learning, mocked and deluded all this 
while with ragged notions and babblements, while they expected 
worthy and delightful knowledge'. •^) 'These are the fruits of 
misspending our prime youth at the schools and univei'sities . . . 
either in leaniing mere words, or such things chiefly as were 
better unlearned'.**) Thus being desirous to get more time for 
reading he opposes most decidedly those philologists who insist 
upon the study of the structure and niceties of the ancient 
languages as being the principal means of intellectual improvement. 
He maintains that the pupil, being tormented nearly a decennary 
with the experiments of this kind of mental g\'mnastics, does not 
even learn Latin and Greek, and that, at the universities, which 
by their scholastic scheme of instruction continue the work, the 
young man does not learn what would benefit him most and be 
a possession for life. 
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Let us now consider Milton's proposals for the reform of 
education. Bold as they may be in some respects, yet in others, 
and not imimportant ones, they stick to the customary state of 
things. Thus Milton requires the universities to continue, what 
till then had been a national peculiarity, viz., to impart only a 
general, not a particular, education. The model institution of 
which he gives a description is at once a school and a uni- 
versity in as much as it affords that amount of general education 
which suffices *to commence, as they term it , master of art*. ^) 
This general education comprises also Philosophy and Theology; 
the latter, of course, because Theology, to Milton, is the highest 
of all branches of learning, and because he will not allow it 
to be made a mystery of the priests, by which they might proudly 
exalt themselves above the laity. ^) Only for the study of Law 
and Physic he allows peculiar colleges to be retained. In accord- 
ance with the example set by the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge all the students of Milton's academy shall dwell and dine 
in their college in order to save time and to be prevented from 
contracting bad habits. Their diet ought to be *plaiu, healthful, 
and moderate'.^) As to the edifice fit for an academy, it should 
be spacious enough to lodge 150 persons, including about twenty 
attendants, who should be placed under the direction of one 
superintendent. Such academies Milton wants to be distributed 
all over England, in numbers proportionate to the population 
and chiefly in cities. 

The studies and exercises which are to be practised in 
Milton's academy should begin indeed with the study of the classical 
languages, but *that asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles, which 
is commonly set before the pupils',*) is to be done away with. 
Milton thinks it of great consequence that the pupils, when getting 
the first grammatical instruction in Latin, should be kept to 
^fashion their speech to a distinct and clear pronunciation, as 
near as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels'.-'*) He 
recommends *some easy and delightful book of education',^ such 
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ap the respective works of C-ebes, Pliitareh, t^o. in Greek, Quinti- 
liau, &c. in Latin, *t() make tlie pupils ex^Kirt in the usefullest 
point*« of grammar; and withal to season them and win them 
early to the love of virtue and true labour*.^) At the same time 
the teacher shall profit by every opportunity to add impressive 
admonitions to the explanation of these authors», to 'enÜame' the 
susceptible minds Svith the study of learning, and the admiration 
of virtue', contempt of all childishness, and ^delight in manly and 
liberal exercises'.-) The good example of the teacher will of 
course do most, but there shall not be wanting, if needed , *the 
intimation of some fear'. At the same time the rules of Arith- 
metic and soon after the elements of Geometr}% should be taught 
*even playing, as the old manner was'. After evening repast, 
till bed-time, the *easy grounds of religion and the story of Scrip- 
ture'^ should end the day. In the next class the pupils should 
proceed to the authors of Agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella, 
whose language is difficult, indeed, but whose subjects are easy 
to be luiderstood and of practical importance. Then it will be 
seasonable, to give them lectures on Geography and Natural 
Philosophy and teach them the use of the globes and maps. Here 
also modern autliors may be used. Besides it is time now^ to 
begin with the elements of Greek in which it will be useful to 
employ the same method as in Latin. The difficulties of the 
grammar being soon overcome the pupils may proceed to the 
lecture of all the *historical physiology'**) of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, whereas among Latin authors Vitinivius, Seneca, Mela, 
Celsus, Pliny, or Solinus may have their turn. This reading 
should always be connected with the instruction of the pupils in 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, Geography, and the general 
principles of Physics. This properly done they may extend their 
knowledge, in Mathematics, to tlie instrumental science of Trigo- 
nometry, and from thence to Fortification, Architecture, Enginery, 
or Navigation ; in Natural Philosophy, from tlie history of meteors, 
minerals, plants, and living creatures, as far as Anatomy. Apart 
from this Milton expects that the pupils of his academy will 
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have, as often as needful, the a^^sistance and instruction of expe- 
rienced practical men such as hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, 
gardeners, apothecaries, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, 
&c. This will sharpen their talent of observation, and will enable 
them, in all conditions of life, to command the outward nature. 
As a supplement to all this such classical authors may be read 
as are difficult to be understood for him only who does not 
know from his own intuition the subjects which they treat of, 
e. g. Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, 
Diouysius, and in Latin, Lucretius, Manilius, and *the rural part' ^) 
of Virgil. 

An instruction of the kind described hitherto can only 
impart a general knowledge of the outward world. But now, 
the mind being sufficiently matured to comprehend the laws of the 
moral world, and to value the contrasts of good and evil, the 
pupils should become acquainted with the moral works of Plato, 
Xenophoij; Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, &c., apart from which they 
may be kept to meditate, *in their nightward studies wherewith 
they close the day's work','^) a sentence of David's or Solomon's, 
or the Evangels and Apostolic Scriptures. In poetry they should 
likewise advance from the descriptions of nature to the poems 
of moral tendencies. Besides some choice comedies may have 
their turn now, Greek and Latin, but also Italian, for this language 
*niay easily be learned at any odd hour', •'*) together with some 
fit tragedies as f. i. Trachiniae and Alcestis. The next step 
would be to morality in its highest potency, the Commonwealth.'*) 
National Economy, Politics, History, Jurisprudence are to be 
taken notice of lest the pupils, 4n a dangerous fit of the common- 
wealth be poor, shaken, uncertain reeds of a tottering conscience .... 
but steadfast pillars of the state'. ^) Here they are made acquainted 
with the directions of the first great legislator, Moses, led through 
the legislations of Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, to the 
Roman edicts and tables, and so down to the common laws of 
England, and the statutes. In 'choice histories, heroic poems, and 
attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal argument, with all 
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the famous political orations', may be found authentic proofs for 
all respective questions such as deserve not only to be read, but 
*some of them got by memory, and solemnly pronounced with 
right accent and grace*. ') On Sundays and every evening there 
is still time enough for the study of the highest matters of 
Theology and Church -history, ancient and modem, and since this 
may not be thoroughly done without the knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue, the latter is inserted in the plan of instruction. Milton 
even goes so far as to think it possible, to add the C/haldee 
and Svrian dialects. 

The conclusion of the whole education is formed , in the 
fourth class, by the organic arts : Logic, Poetry, and Rhetoric. 
The pupils, having got somewhat of *an universal insight into 
things*, may now care about the form, and be enabled *to discourse 
and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted 
style of lofty, n)ean, or lowly'. ^) Here also a large number 
of classical authors offer themselves, and should be read and 
studied by the pupils. 

This is the course of studies which Milton prescribes to 
his imaginary academy. He is convinced that, if young men were 
educated in this manner, it would come to pass that ^honour 
and attention would be waiting on their lips' when *they be to 
speak in parliament or council'. There would then also appear 
in pulpits other visages, other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought 
than what we now sit under, ofttimes to as great a trial of our 
patience as any other that they preach to us'.*^) 

As a necessary counterpoise to book-learning Milton introduces 
at the same time a course of 'exercises and recreations'. We have 
seen already that the studies are to be interrupted and yet deepened 
and strengthened by practical experiments. Apart from these 
Milton thinks fit to appoint, before dinner, one hour and a half 
for the mere purpose of 'exercise and due rest afterwards'.*) As 
most serviceable both to the strengthening of the corporeal health 
and the raising of the courage of the pupils he recommends 
above all the practice in the art of 'guarding and striking safely 
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with edge or point*. This may again he supplied hy ^seasonable 
lectures and precepts of true fortitude and patience*, that the 
pupils may learn to *hate the cowardice of doing wrong*. ') Then 
Milton mentions the national exercise of wrestling. The time 
necessary for the boys' *unsweating themselves , and convenient 
rest before meat* mav be filled up bv the recreation of *the solemn 
and divine harmonies of music*, 2) heard or learned. For Music, 
Milkm thinks, is of a great pedagogical influence; it smoothes 
the manners, he says, and softens the passions. Also after dinner 
Music may be employed as an introduction to the afternoon work 
which is to last till two hours before supper, when the time is 
again to be devoted to bodily exercises. *A sudden alarum or 
watchword*, *as was the Roman wont*, calls the youths out to 
their military motions which, according to the season, are done 
*under sky or covert*.'^) They are trained, first on foot, and at 
a later period, when big enough, on horseback. At the same 
time they are taught 4n all the skill of embattling, marching, 
encamping, fortifying, besieging, and battering*,^) they are shown 
*all the helps of ancient and modei'u stratagems, tactics, and 
warlike maxims*.'') But still other wholesome interruptions of 
the work are recommended — frequent trips 'during the vernal 
season of the year, longer travels after a two or three years* 
study, in greater companies, tlirough all the country for the 
puq)ose of 'learning and observing all the places of strength, all 
commodities of building and of soil, for towns and tillage, harbours 
and ports of trade*.*') 

This, then, is the pattern according to which Milton would 
have liked the English schools to be reformed, 'a bow*, as he 
observes proudly, 'which not every man is able to shoot in, that 
counts himself a teacher*.^) 

In our time, Stem observes. most correctly,"*) one will perhaps 
be incliijt J to laugh at Milton's refonnatory dreams and think 
it not worth while to try to bend this bow. But, judging of 
such a pedagogical Utopia as Milton*s, one should not forget, 
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that its author lived at a time when many branches of learning 
and science were still in their infancy which now -a -days are 
highly developed. It should be considered, moreover, that it 
was the habit of the pedagogues of the time to cleave tenaciously 
to the practice of education, handed down from their forefathers 
viz., to prefer the language, of a book to its contents, a method 
which aroused Milton's anger and drove him into the opposite 
extreme. It would only be just to select from among his en- 
thusiastic words those which even to-day, after more than two 
centuries, prove true, and to excuse what must be laid to the 
charge of the author's inevitable dependence on the spirit of his 
time, above all that peculiar way, in which he wishes to satisfy 
the demand of his great contemporary, Comenius, to unite the 
knowledge of the matter with that of the language. Yet, in 
deference to the tradition of the universities he maintains the 
ancient languages to be the fundament of the 'one, true generous 
breeding'.^) But they shall afford the knowledge of all that must 
be learned, if people are not to be ashamed of their ignorance 
and helplessness at each step of life. Thus it may be explained 
that, apart from the language, Milton wants Arastus to be 
employed for the instruction in astronomy, Theophrastus for botany, 
Pomponius for geography, and that modem expedients and authors 
are hardly ever referred to. Even from among the masterpieces 
of English literature, however highly he esteemed them, iione 
found its way into the frame of Milton's plan of instruction, and 
the study of the vernacular was completely left to the discretion 
of the single individual. 



c. Milton's vieAvs concerning the Practice of 

Licensing Books. 

In a critique of the Parliamentary order of June, 14 th, 
1643 Milton took up arms against the licensing of books in which 
he could not but see a heavy bar to liberty. Approving of those 
paragraphs of the order which turn against the piracy of copyright, 
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and prescribe that the names of the author and printer of ever}' 
new book shall be registered, Milton shows that he is going to 
blame only the restoration of the licensing of books by the 
Presbyterians. Being well aware of the advantage he might take 
of the sympathies which the people felt for Puritanism he thinks 
fit to give first an historical retrosi)ect of the practice and origin 
of licensing books. *Ye will be loth', he exclaims, 'to own of 
which inventors you have lent it'.^) It was the Popes who used 
firat the system of 'Censorship and Licensing' as a weapon against 
the Reformation ; and the council of Trent and the Spanish inqui- 
sition perfected 'those catalogues and expurging indexes'.-) For 
the sake of information as well as of merriment he gives one or 
two specimens of the elaborate 'imprimaturs*. 'Sometimes*, he 
says, 'five imprimaturs are seen together dialogue wise in the 
piatza of one titlepage, complimenting and ducking each to other 
with their shaven reverences, whether the author, who stands by 
in peq^lexity at the foot of his epistle, shall to the press or to 
the spunge. These are the pretty responsories, these are the <lear 
antiphonies, that so bewitched of late our prelates and their 
chaplains; with the goodly echo they made*.**') If this then is the 
*l)edigree*^) of the inventors of book -licensing, if this measure, 
'crei)t out of the inquisition, was catched uj) ])y our prelates, and 
hath caught some of our presbyters*, *') Milton c(mtinues, one may 
suppose that Parliament were not aware of the history of this 
institute when, without any 'sinister intention* they were 'importuned 
the passing it'.*') This ccmsideration may be quite right, but it 
does not advance Milton's cause. If he succeeded in j)roving the 
inventors to be bad , might not the invention in itself be good ? 
Milton was ver}' well aware of that (^ase when entering upon 
the matter. He was convinced that he could attain his end onlv 
by examining the subject thoroughly and showing the possil)le 
})n)fits or damages, which the press would incur, if freed from 
the secret 'jur}^*')of licensing. He must be pardoned for referring, 
according to the custom of his time, to Moses, Daniel, and St. Paul 
who have not feared to profit by the writings of the Egyptians, 
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Chaldeans, au d Greek; for praising the ancient Fathers on account 
of their unforbidden 'pleasant and florid studies' ') in the writings 
of paganism; for appealing to the sayings of St. Paul: *Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good', an<l : To the pure, all things 
are pure'.-) This was but the natural result of Milton's Puritanic 
l)reeding. More important than this Puritan turn of his thoughts 
it is to consider these thoughts with regard to their essential 
puq)oi't. Nothing seems more remarkable than that hei-e the 
idea of the relation between good and evil is developed again 
which has already appeared in some of Milton's earlier writings, 
and upon which his greatest work was afterwards erected. *Goo<l 
and evil we know In the field of this world grow uj) together 

almost inseparably It was from out the rind of one apple 

tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving 
together, leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is that 
«loom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 
say, of knowing good by evil'."^) There are, of course, people, 
he says, who blame divine Providence for having allowed Adam 
to sin. But what are they else than foolish babblers! Did not 
God, when giving him reason, give him free<lom to choose, as 
reason is but choosing? AVhat else would he have been than 
*a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the motions' ? *) 
It is in this way that Milton goes on, and that he characterizes 
Arminius as *acute and distinct', indeed, but *j)erverted '.''') Thus 
Milton, without being distinctly aware of it, has yielded to the 
same 'perversion'. 

Now, if he thought the evil in this world a power, that 
in the wonls of a later poet 'ever intends the evil and ever 
creates the good', and made it, in conse<juence, the foundation- 
stone of the whole of his philosophical views, if the knowledge 
of vice seemed to him to be most 'necessarv' in this world 'to 
the constituting of human virtue, and the scanning «T j^rrour to 
the confirmation of truth',*') nay, if he knew no virtue at all but 
which contends with the enticements of vice, and stands the test, 
what wonder that the publication of bad books did not frighten 
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him as being dangerous? And might he not appeal to one of 
the most illustrious men of Parliament, John Seiden, *the chief 
of learned men reputed in this land* ? ^) Had not this gentleman, 
in his famous work *De jure naturali «t gentium juxta discipliuam 
Ebraeam* proved *not only by great authorities brought together, 
but by exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathematically 
demonstrative, that all opinions, yea errours, known, read, and 
collated, are of main service and assistance toward the aj)eedy 
attainment of what is truest'?-) As *a fool will be a fool with 
the best book, yea, or without book', thus *a wise man, like a 

good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest volume he 

will make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a fool will do of 
sacred Scripture'."^) Well, if the matter is thus, is it not foolish 
to acknowledge an institute which presumes to prescribe to man 
his intellectual food, while ever}' * mature man' has a right of 
choosing his own 'diet'?**) There is no doubt about that. But, 
might not the defenders of the licensing of books object, that not 
all men are 'mature', and that, since much poison is offered instead 
of wholesome intellectual food, there must be, consequently, a 
protection for the endangered mass that is still under age. Without 
entering upon this point Milton has proved most eloquently and 
with a victorious evidence, valid for all ages, that the intended 
purpose can never be reached. First the licenser himself ought 
to be a man endowed with qualities 'above the common measure, 
both studious, learned, and judicious'.'*) But for such a man 
no occupation can be more tedious and unpleasing than that to 
read perpetually unchosen books and pamphlets, and often even 
huge volumes, written perhaps in a hand scarcely legible. The 
justice of this remark, Milton continues, is proved by the present 
licensers who are wearied of their burden, especially since part 
of them, in consequence of their new office, are compelled to 
neglect the discharge of their ministerial calling. It is proved, 
too, by their many 'excuses to them who make so many journeys 
to solicit their license'. From these facts it may be gathered of 
what kind their successors will be, 'either ignorant, imperious, and 

*) M^s Pr. W. 1). 107 b. — '} ibid. p. 107 b. - ') ibid. p. 100 a. — 
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remiss, or basely pecuniary*. ^) Nor can it be denied that a great 
number of religious works, even Scripture itself, ought to be con- 
sidered as offensive books and should not escape being prohibited, 
if measured by the common standard of licensers. The same is 
to be said of a series of heathenish writings, the unknown language 
of which does not hinder the propagation of their contents so 
much the more as there will never be a want of courtiers and 
gentlemen who will exhibit the poison sucked from these books 
and impart it to the masses of the people. It would be necessary, 
on the whole, to forbid all offensive unlicensed books which have 
been published at an earlier date, and draw them up into a list, 
that everybody may know which books have been condemned, 
and which not. Foreign books should be kept in custody until 
they have been read and approved of. This business would 
require a great number of overseers, whereas another host of 
officials would be needed to take in hand the expurgations and 
expunctions in books which are partly useful and excellent, partly 
culpable and pernicious, 'that the commonwealth of learning be 
not damnified'.-) In a word, one ought to go back *to the model 
of Trent and SeviP.^) Yet even in that case nothing would be 
attained. For of what use is a * censure' of books against all 
seductions without the cooperation of a censure of all recreations 
and pastimes ? The same severity were to be extended to all that 
is delightful to man; Singing, dancing, street-music, concerts in 
the house, looking at windows, standing on balconies, eating, 
drinking, dressing, love-making, &c., all ought to be put under 
the control of the State. Thus it is obvious that one would never 
have done licensing, and that the *huge heap' is 'increasing under 
the very act of diminishing'.^) The whole anxious endeavour 
would be like *the exploits of that gallant man, who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his park gate'.^) Having thus 
evidenced most strikingly that the system of book- licensing does 
not answer at all its end, Milton had only to take one more step, 
viz., to exhibit the harm which it does to all mankind. At the 
very beginning of his pamphlet he had dropped some bold epi- 
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grammatical sentences to this effect: 'Books', he says, 'are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them 

to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are, 

it is as good almost kill a man as kill a good book, and 

revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for the want of which whole nations fare the worse'.') These 
words prove both the high respect of the author for the intel- 
lectual development which underlies all history, and his conviction 
that it would be one of the greatest faults likely to be committed, 
if the thoughts and ideas of thinkers and writers were to be 
confiscated at their very birth. 

After this the moral side of the institute of book-licensing 
was not to be forgotten. It degrades the ^vriter and scholar who, 
after 'all his midnight watchings', must, like a 'grammar-lad undei* 
his pedagogue',-) appear in public, and whose words, under such 
a 'patriarchal tuition',''^) can no longer have any authority with 
the reader. It lowers literature and learning which want liberty 
as their vital air, and which would soon perish if 'the <mly plea- 
sant life' would be 'to be ignorant and slothful' 'in higher matters', 
but 'worldly wise'. Book-licensing vilifies, moreover, the whole 
nation and shows, that, like the people of Israel, it is not allowed 
to sharpen 'its own axes and coulters', but suffers all the know- 
ledge in the land to be made 'a staple commodity, piled up in 
order to be stamped'.^) Finally it is disreputable to the clerg}', 
of whose labours Milton hopes better, than that they need be 
afraid that 'the whiff of every new pamphlet could stagger their 
flocks out of their catechism and christian walking'.-'*) 

It was, however, in vain that Milton employed all means 
of eloquence, irony, and enthusiasm; he did not reach his end. 
And yet his efforts were not useless. The struggle against book- 
licensing begun by him was never given up again. There arose 
other men who, profiting by his works, continued the tight. The 
c(msequence was that one of the licensers practised all iK)ssible 
leniency and forbearance, whilst, some years later, another resigned 
his office, stating at large his reasons which proved evidently that 
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he had come to the same result which Milton had so eloquently 
propounded. Nevertheless Parliament remained deaf to the claim, 
nay, added, more than once, rather severer determinations to the 
ordinance then existing. It was. not till the year 1694 that 
book-licensing was abolished in England. Many a year was still 
to pass before other nations of Europe thought of imitating the 
example set by the English. Nevertheless Milton did not write 
in vain. His Areopagitica, like all other books, was no *dead 
tiling', and *it is not without reason that it has been raised to 
the height occupied by some popular writings of Luther, or the 
Trovincial Letters' of Pascal'. ^) In England it has repeatedly 
been called forth as an ally in the struggle for the liberty of the 
press and has almost become a popular work. Mirabeau natural- 
ized it among his countrymen on the eve of the French revolution, 
and in Germany it is the best known of all Milton's prose-works, 
because, both in form and matter, it seems least to belong to a 
])articular time or nation.-) 

C. Milton's views of Civil Liberty. 

During the troublesome time of the Rebellion by which 
the English nation was shaken in its depths, and which ended 
in the abolition of both the king and royalty, Milton's muse was 
mute. One single sonnet to Fairfax, which he wrote during the 
second civil war, has come down to us. Even if Milton's relation 
to the state of affairs could not have been inferred from his 
earlier life, it might be derived from some angry words in that 
poem, such as 'the Hycba-heads of the new rebellion' and 'tl» ,^ 
false North'.'^) He stood in the foremost rank of the Independents; 
the sentence which he passes on the Presbyterians at the close 
of this sonnet coincides exactly with the reproaches which the 
officers and soldiers of the army had been hurling at the Presby- 
terian leaders. Milton identiüed himself completely with the 
tendencies of the army, as he had clearly done even at the (com- 
mencement of the quarrel between the army and the Parliament. 

') Ranke, Engl. Geschichte, 111., p. 235. — -) See Stern, Bk. II, 
p. 3 10 seq. — ^; The Poetical Works of John Milton, by Robert Fletcher, 
London, 1847, p. 151. 
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Wherever in his later writings he happens to speak of the events 
of the years 1647 and 1648 he sides most decidedly with this 
army *of most valiant, and faithful, honest natives'.^) Things had 
then arrived at a point when the practice of violence could no 
longer be avoided, and the Independents 'were the only men, that 
from first to last kept to their point, and knew what use to make 
of their victory'. Fighting against a faction who 'would rather 
enthral themselves to the king again, than admit their own brethren 
to share in their liberty, which they likewise had purchased at 
the price of their own blood', people would have been fools if they 
had not used the army that sided with them against the 'shop- 
keepers and handicraftsmen of London', and the factitious preach- 
ers, in order to 'retain the liberty, the state, and the common 
safety'.*-) Milton, therefore, approves of their leading the king 
away from Holmby, of the march of the regiments through the 
City, nay, even of the violent expulsion of the Presbyterian members 
after the second civil war, and the 'purification' of Parliament 
which Pride had brought about. But he did not stop here. 
Having proceeded so far he did not hesitate, to make the last 
step, from which even bold members of the faction could not 
but shrink back: To him it appeared fully justified that they 
went to law with Charles I., and he at once undertook to defend 
this procedure before all the world, although formerly his political 
position had not been the same. For at the beginning of the 
struggle for a reform of the Church-polity, he had not scrupled 
to speak without reserve of the 'free and untutored monarch', 
'the sovereign prince, Christ's vicegerent, using the sceptre of 
David'.^) Even as late as 1644, in the dedication of his first 
divorce pamphlet, he had confessed that 'to resist the highest 
magistrate though tyrannizing, God never gave us express allow- 
ance'."*) Such considerations were out of question after the 
events of the last years. Milton had turned republican, and so 
he remained for the rest of his days. 

After having seen to what political party Milton belonged, 
let us hear his political creed and begin with his views on the 

') M's Pr. W. p. 408 b. — ^) ibid. p. 404 a. - ^) ibid. p. 17 b. — 
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origin of magistrates aiid kings. Setting aside histor}' Milton 
starts from the general position that *all men naturally were bom 
free', ^created', according to the Bible, 'by privilege above all the 
creatures, to command, and not to obey'.^) When from the fall 
of man there sprung, as consequences, wrong and violence, war 
of all against all, men made a common league for the sake of 
mutual defence. From such free covenants originatetl towns and 
commonwealths. Very soon people needed, in (questionable points, 
*some authority', and so they agreed to 'elect one or several of 
the wisest and cleverest', a 'king' or 'magistrates'. To them as 
'deputies and commissioners' they confided what 'originally and 
naturally was in every (me of them, and unitedly in them all': 
die authority to preserve 'peace and common right '.■^) For a 
while, Milton continues, they governed well till at length they 
yielded to the temptation of the absolute power placed into their 
hands, and turned unjust and partial. There were, in c(mse([uence, 
laws to be invented 'either franuMl or c(msented to by all','') in 
order to restrain those whom thev had raised above themselvt»s. 
But when they found that this would not do, they were constraint I, 
fnmi that time, to 'put conditions and take oaths from all kings 
and magistrates at their first instalment to do impartial justice 
by laW: who ujMm those terms juid no other, received allegiance 
from the people'.') At the same time they did not omit to give 
the express warning that, if the king or magistrates did not keep 
their oaths, people would be rid of their duty of obedience. For 
the same purpose they joined counsellors and parliaments to the 
magistratic power in order to prevent it from transgressing its 
authority, or, as Claudius Sesell, a French statesman, says, to be 
'a bridle to the. king'. Thus it is manifest that the i)ower of 
kings and magistrates is only 'connnitted to them in tnist from 
the people to the common good of them all'. This power, however, 
remains fundamentally with the i)e()ple and 'cannot be taken from 
them, without a violation of their natural birthright'.*') 

This is Milton's theory of the orighi of nmgistrates and the 
public law. He who would look for exact historical proofs of 

*) M's Pr. W. p. 2;r,a. — ■) ibid. j». 23:$ a. - ^ ibid, 2:5)5 a. — 
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this theory would be greatly disappointed finding that Milton con- 
tents himself mth maintaining merely, that 'all stories heathen and 
christian' ^) yield plenty of testimonials for his view, but that he 
will spare long insertions and refer only to the German, French, 
Italian, Arragonian, and, last not least, the Scotch histories. But 
on the other hand he alleges carefully the single inferences which 
might be drawn from the aforementioned capital position: The 
king is not the lord and master over the people — arrogance 
only and flattery can be pleased with such a title; the king can- 
not assert his crown and dignity by force of inheritance, — for 
thus the subjects would be made nothing better than 'the king's 
slaves, his chattel', it would be 'a kind of treason against the 
dignity of mankind' ; the king is not accountable to God . only, — 
all oaths would then be 'mere mockeries', all laws he swears to 
keep 'to no purpose' ; ^) people may 'as oft as they shall judge it 
for the best, either choose him or reject him, retain him or depose 
him though no tyrant, merely by the liberty and right of freebom 
men to be governed as seems to them best'.^) 

These conclusions Milton thinks himself bound to prove by 
evidence taken from literature. Apart from Aristotle, Euripides, 
Livy, and others, according to the custom of the age, Scripture 
is pillaged to confirm the truth of these positions. And just as 
in his divorce pamphlets and elsewhere Milton employs once more 
those juggling-tricks of interpretation by means of which it was 
not difficult to give to unfavourable sentences of the Bible a li- 
mited meaning, and harmonize them with other serviceable passages. 
Thus when in Deut. XVII. 14, Milton finds the words: 'I will set 
a king over me',^) they speak, in his opinion, of the free right of 
the people to choose their own government. But when in the 
51st Psalm David cries out to God: 'Against thee only have I 
sinned', then 'the pathetical words of a psalm', whatever may be 
their meaning, 'can be no certain decision to a point that hath 
abundantly more certain rules to go by'.^) — And again when 
St. Peter in his first Epistle II. 13 — 16, calls the magistrates a 
'human ordinance' to which we must submit as free men, Milton 
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maintains that this might summarily be made use of against the 
defeiiders of the divine right of Monarchy, but when in the Epistle 
to the Romans XIII. 1, St. Paul delivers it as his conviction, 
that There is no power but of God', then he only means to say, 
that *God put it into man's heart to find out that way at first 
for common peace and preservation', and tliat it relates only to 
'lawful and just power'.^) 

Having thus disrobed regal and magistrate power of that 
mysterious charm which its bearers would use under all circum- 
stances as a shield, Milton does not leave us in doubt about what 
he wants to be thought the highest authority in the State. While 
Salmasius, in his *Defensio Regia', claims for the king all possible 
rights and privileges, and proclaims Royalty to be the only form 
of government ordained by God, Milton proves, in his 'Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano', that a free republic answers best God's 
wishes, that it betrays a more perfect degree of culture, and that 
it suits the English nation best. The starting point was, in all 
likelihood, the same for both, viz., The magistrates are of divine 
origin'. But whereas Salmasius endeavours to secure this monopoly 
to monarchic government, Milton comprehends this principle in its 
original general meaning. He maintains that the magistrates are 
of divine institution in as much as after God's will men should 
live in States under laws. A predestined magistracy, however, 
does not exist. The choice of one government or other is left to 
the will of the 'people', and from the people emanated from the 
beginning all power and has ever continued to do so. To Milton, 
who was distinguished by an almost unparalleled knowledge of 
the Bible, it was of course no difficult task to quote in his sup- 
port all those scriptural passages which are pervaded by an anti- 
monarchical, not to say republican, spirit. But at the same time 
he doßs not take less care to protect the Gospel against any 
attempt of interpretation in favour of Monai'chy. The Gospel, 'that 
divine message of liberty', he says, cannot be invoked for the 
cause of Monarchy, as being above every attack. On the con- 
trary: 'Christians either must have no king at all, or if they have, 
that king must be the people's servant'.'^) 

^) M's Pr. W. p. 235 a. — «) ibid. p. 360 a. 
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Salraasius had added to his scriptural arguments such as 
were taken from pretended laws of nature or of history, and 
had supported the preeminence of Monarchy by certain analogies 
in the animal kingdom. Milton, on the contrary, appeals to 
another law of nature, viz., the right of self-defence. To the ar- 
guments derived from history Milton opposes the jugt remark: 
*What nature and right reason dictates, we are not to gather from 
the practice of most nations, but of the wisest and most pru- 
dent'.^) That the Greeks and Romans stand at their head, is a 
matter of course to the enthusiastic admirer of classical antiquity. 
Opposing, therefore, the republics of Greece and Italy to the des- 
potic governments of Asia, Milton turns out a defender of republican 
institutions at large. To his predilection for classical antiquity 
proud recollections of the political state of the ancient Germans 
as well as of his own countrymen are blended. The former he 
praises for being their own freebom lawgivers and for revering 
most of all that old law established by nature itself: *that all 
civil right and government must have a respect to the safety and 
welfare of good men, and not be subject to the lusts of princes'. 2) 
He does not deny that Monarchy may stand very well with the 
/higher power of the laws and the people'. But he thinks it *lazy 
and weak' any way, when a nation is not able to obtain its *riches, 
liberty, peace, and empire' by its own Virtue, industry, prudence, 
and valour'.^) 

It may easily be understood that Milton, rejecting the claims 
of an exclusive form of government, nevertheless was of opinion, 
that a higher breeding was required for a Republic than for a 
Monarchy and thus assigned a higher rank to the former. For, 
the human origin of the single forms of civil polity being granted, 
the Monarchic form of government appears to him to be no better 
than a makeshift. It was at an epoch of an inferior civilisation 
when people thought it an exigency to appoint *one head for the 
preservation of the safety, peace and liberty of all'. ^) This, how- 
ever, must not he understood as though the people had trans- 
ferred their power to the king without a condition, nay, it cannot 
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\ even be iinderRtood in this .senpe, if wo follow nature. For as 

the latter does not exhaust itself hv the eonmuniication of some 

j of its powers, so the i>ower remains, as it >vere, 'virtually' M with 

the j>eople even if the people has transferred it to single indivi- 

I duals. The people is always superior to the king. If the par- 

ticular end, for the sake of which the po>ver has been transferred 
to some individual, is not attained, this power returns to the people, 

' and the former act of transferring 'becomes* no more valid than 

any other void covenant or agreement'.^) 

I It was impossible to emphasize the principle of the sovereignty 

of the people more decidedly. To the question, what was meant 
by *the people', to which the power returns, and by which instru- 
ments this people is to make use of this power, Milton gives the 
following reply. 'You think you know', he WTites to Salmasius, 
*that by the word people we mean the common people only, ex- 
clusive of the nobility, because we have put down the House of 
Ijords. And yet that veiy thmg shews, that under the word people 
we comprehend all our natives, of what order and degree soever; 
in that we have settled one supreme senate only, in wliich the 
nobility also, as a part of the people, (not in their own right, as 
they did before; but representing those boroughs or counties, for 
which they may be chose), may give their votes'.-^) Here we feel 
inclined to subscribe to the objection of Balmasius, that nothing 
is more vain, more inconstant, more uncertain than the common 
people, they being 'blind and brutish, and ignorant of the art of 
governing'. Milton does not deny all this to be true with regard to 
the rabble, but the case is different as to the 'middle sort'. Among 
them 'the most prudent men, and most skilful in affairs, are gene- 
rally found; others are most commonly diverted either by luxury 
and plenty, or by want and poverty, from virtue, and the study 
of laws and government'.**) 

Thus Milton proves equally averse both to the extension of 
political rights beyond a certain limit, and to the preser\^ation of 
certain privileges of rank and birth. The same thought has been 
found in his words, to which the Abb^ Si^yes, on the eve of 
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the French rovolutioii, gave that well-known, epigramniatieal form. 
It is the 'tiers ^^tat' which Milton places in the room of the powers 
that had existed till then. The representatives of this third estate 
appear to Milton to be the only visible bearers of the' sovereignty 
of the people, and he seems by no means to be afraid, that 
an assembly constituted of these representatives would prove as 
tvraunical as the absolute bearer of a crown. Thus the house of 
Lords was denied the right of existence. In fact, its membei's 
represented only themselves, and, not being popularly elected, 
stood in no just relation to the people. The house of Commons, 
on the other hand, formed by itself a complete and lawful Pai'- 
liament. As to the relation between the king and Parliament 
Milton, without caring about the changes of the past, expresses 
his opinion with that victorious certainty of abstract doctrine 
which is characteristic of revolutionary times. The legislative 
power, he says, is supreme, the executive subordinate, for the 
king's office is merely to execute the law. 'Where the parliament 
sits', he c'ontinues, 'there inseparably sits the king'. ^) — The 
negative vote of the king cannot possibly have a legal basis, 
it is but an absurd custom, an invention of flattery and usurpation. 
For *a parliament would be ridiculous and contemptible which 
should make laws, and be after to dispute them piece-meal with 
the reason, conscience, humour, passion, fancy, folly, obstinacy 
or other ehds of one man'.-) — The right, 'to call and dissolve 
parliaments at his pleasure, does not belong to the prerogatives 
of the king, but is a mere emanation of public tinist. For without 
the possibility to meet 'as often as necessity of affairs called them' 
as well as that to stay together 'till that were fully satisfied', 
Parliament would 'turn soon to mere abusion'. ^) — The 'sole 
power of the militia'*) does not belong to the crown, but it is 
with the consent of Parliament only that the forces of the country 
may be dispossd of. 'For if the power of the sword were any 

where separate and undepending from the power of the law, 

then would that power of the sword be soon master of tlie law'. •'') 
In a word: It is not the power of the king that is unlimited, 
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but that of Parliament. For as it is at the discretion of Par- 
liament to change or abrogate laws according as they think it 
best for the commonwealth, so they are also entitled to abolish 
royalty as soon as it turns too imperious and troublesome. And if the 
king should prove a tyrant, that is to say, if he should ^regard neither 
law nor the common good, but reign only for himself and his 
faction', ') if he should care for *his own welfare and profit only, and 
not that of the |>eople', -) Parliament is not only entitled but even 
bound to depose him. With such a tyrant the people may lawfully 
deal as if he was a ^common pest'.*^) Sometimes, Milton says, it has 
even been thought 'glorious and heroic' ^) to kill an infamous tyrant 
even without trial. We should, however, be forward, if we were to 
conclude from these words that Milton intended to approve of, and 
recommend, the murder of a tyrant; on the contrary, he was far 
from it. But the course taken with regard to Charles I. might 
appear justified the rather if people were shown that even the lawless 
murder of a king might be defended by important authonties. For 
that purpose Scriptural history as well as that of the Greeks and 
Romans, the histor}' of his own nation and that of foreign countries 
are searched by Milton in order to collect instances of the approbation 
of armed revolt against tyrants, and the judicial procedure against 
them. Milton was of the opinion of John Sadler, expounded in 
his celebrated book on the Rights of the Kingdom (1649), viz., that 
'A diligent search made in our ancient books of law affirms that 
the peers and 1>arons had a legal right to judge the king, ^vhicli 
was the cause most likely (for it could be no slight cause) that 
they were called his peers, or equals'. '^) *So much', he continues, 
*1 find both in our own and foreign story that dukes, earls, mar- 
quises were at first not hereditary, not empty and vain titles, 
but names of trusts and office, and with the office ceasing, as 
induces me to be of o])inion that every worthy man in parliament 
(for the word baron imports no more) might for the public good 
be thought a fit peer and judge of the king'. ^) 

Thus taking away from the magistrates , and the king in 
particular, all the authority and privileges by which they might 
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screen themselves, he desired the highest power to reside with 
the people, and maintained that, as a rule, a Republican govern- 
ment is superior to a Monarchy, although he allows that *monarcl\y 
of itself may be convenient to some nations'.') He does not 
deny *but that there may be such a king, who may regard the 
common good before his own, may have no vicious favourite, may 
hearken only to the wisest and incorruptest of his parliament: 
but this rarely happens in a monarchy not elective; and it behoves 
not a wise nation to commit the sum of their well-being, the whole 
state of their safety, to fortune'.*^) The king, in his opinion, at 
best sits only *like a great cipher set to no purpose before a long 
row of other significant figures', as 'he cannot more than another 
man'.'') But often enough he is 'a mischief, a pest, a scourge of 
the nation'*) which is unable to remove him. 

Thus, despite all melancholy experiences, Milton cleaves 
steadily te the view that *a free commonwealth' is *the noblest, 
the manliest, the equallest, the justest government, the most agreeable 
to all due liberty and proportioned equality, both human, civil 
and christian, most cherishing virtue and true religion'.'') He 
takes care, however, not to inquire, if England belongs to those 
nations to which Monarchy is 'convenient'. *To fall back or rather 
to creep back' to their 'once abjured and detested thraldom of 
kingship'*^) seems to him under all circumstances an 'ignominy 
that never yet befell any nation possessed of their liberty'.') And 
he feels quite sure that 'God in much displeasure gave a king to 
the Israelites'.*^) Speaking thus in favour of a Free Commonwealth 
Milton intimates at the same time how it might be established and 
ruled. He is of opinion that a Free Commonwealth may easily 
be established if, at the election then instant, 'people will seriously 
and calmly consider their own good .... and will elect .... able 
men .... not addicted to a single person or house of lords'.'*) Then 
'the work will be done; at least the foundation laid of a free 
commonwealth'.^^) For such a form of government cannot be imag- 
ined without a 'general council of ablest men, chosen by the 

') M's Pr. W. p. 449a. — -•) ibid. p. 448 b. - •') ibid. p. 444 b. — 
*) ibid. p. 445 a. — '•) ibid. p. 444 a. — ") ibid. p. 443 b. — ") ibid. p. 
445 b. — «) ibid. p. 444a&b. — «) ibid. p. 446 a. — ") ibid. p. 447 b. 
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people', to which they (viz., the people) have delegatwl the so- 

• 

veroignty. The competences of thi*^* *pfrand or general councir are 
I very ini}>ortant: The force« by sea and land must be committed 

to them for the preservation of common [)eace and liberty. They 
raise and manage the public revenues under the control of some 
* inspectors', make civil laws, treat of commerce, peace, or war 
with foreign nations. For the management of particular affairs 
which require *secrecy and expedition' the grand council appoint« 
a more circumscribed ^council of state'.') 
j It might be inferred from Milt<m's republican disjwsition 

! that he was a supporter or favourer of what is now called uni- 

versal suffrage. There could, however, be no greater mistake than 
such an inference. - Republican though he was, he yet remained 
faithful to his aristocratical inclinations. At different places (De- 
fensio pr(» Pop. Augl., Readie and Easie Way, &c.) he expresses most 
distinctly his unwillingness of granting an equal share of political 
rights to the common mass of the people. The Avelfare of the State, he 
says, shall not be 'committed to the noise and shouting of a rude 
multitude'. The 'duly (jualified' only shall be permitted to partake 
of the elections. Nor shall the act of electicm take place only 
once. It shall be repeated a second, third, and fourth time till 
by this 'refining and sifting of exactest choice, they only be left 
chosen who are tlie due number, and seem by most voices the 
worthiest'.*^) It is not quite clear in w-hat manner Milton imagined 
; this procedure to take place, yet so nmch follows obviously from 

his words, that he intended to entrust the government only to 
the higher, nobler, and richer classes of the nation. He was 
pretty sure that the majority of the people were coward encmgh 
to give up liberty, and that, if they should get possession of the 
right of voting, they would socm obtain the victory over their 
betters. *It is more just and reasonable', he says, 'that a less 

number compel a greater to retain their liberty, than that 

a greater number compel a less most injuriously to be their 

fellow-slaves'.'**) Another important question is whether the Grand 
Council was to be successive and ti'ansitory, or perpetual ? Milton 



') M's Pr. W. p. 44Öa. - -) ibid. p. 447 b. — •') ibid. p. 450 a. 
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decides in favour of the latter alternative. Not only that ancient 
institutes, such as the Sanhedrim of the Jews, the Areopagus of 
Athens, the Senates of Lacedaemon and Rome, and the Venetian 
Signoria may have influenced his opinion, but the state of affairs 
in his own country seemed absolutely to require a steady and 
unchanging governing body. * Successive and transitory parlia- 
ments ', he says, 'are much likelier continually to unsettle 

rather than to settle a free government, to breed commotions, 
changes, novelties, and uncertainties, to bring neglect upon present 
affairs and opportunities, while all minds are in suspense witli 
expectation of a new assembly, and the assembly for a good 
space taken up with the new settling of itself. After which, if 
they find no great work to do, they wdll make it, by altering or 

repealing former acts, or making and multiplying new; till 

all law be lost in the multitude of clashing statutes'.') Jt is but 
reluctantly, therefore, that Milton yields to the idea to allow at 
least part of the senators, perhaps a third, to resign their office 
annually 'according to the precedence of their election, and the 
like number to be chosen in their places'. He would fain have 
avoided such a 'partial rotation', because it might easily happen 
that the 'best and ablest' would be put out by this 'wheel of 
Fortune', to make place perhaps to as many 'raw, unexperienced, 
and otherwise affected'. After all, he could not help believing, 
that a 'perpetual senate' beside a 'standing army' or a 'settled 
militia' 2) cannot be dangerous but that, on the contrary, it is 
alone able to steer the ship of the State safely. Yet Milton was 
sharp-sighted enough to perceive, that some counter - poise was 
needed for a magistrate of so large and concentrated a power. 
This counter-poise, however, is not to consist in a constitutional 
institution such, f. i., as the 'Ephori' in Sparta, or the 'tribunes 
of the people' in Rome had been, nor in another 'popular assem- 
bly',*^) in which latter he discerns the menacing danger of a 
'licentious and unbridled democracy' by which the people 'min 
themselves with theii* own excessive power'.^) The counter-balance 
which Milton has in view is of a different kind. Whilst the 



') M'sPr.W.p.41<;a&b. — ') ibR i).44tib. - *; ibid. j». 447 a. — 
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general interests of the realm are confided to the mr^nagement of 
the Grand Council, there should be established, besides, 'several 
ordinär}' assemblies' ^) in the several shires which might bear part 
in the government. Every county in the land, he says, should 
be made *a kind of subordinate commonalty or commonwealth*, 
the representatives of which, proceeding from the nobility and 
chief gentry, would, likewise, unite to a standing council in the 
chief towTis of every county. These counsellors of the districts 
would have the right to *make their own judicial laws, or use 
these that are, and execute them by their o>vn elected judicatures 
and judges without appeal, in all things of civil government be- 
tween man and man'.-) To these counsellors of the commonalties 
Milton assigns the care of the almonry, the management of the 
prisons, the making of roads, &c. To their especial care he 
recommends the education of the people and the erection of 
schools and academies. Thus, he believes, the whole nation wouhl 
soon become *more industrious, more ingenious at home; more 
potent, more honourable abroad'. '') 

The province of the central magistrate is still to be limited 
in another direction. The general legislation of the »-ftalni , the 
management of foreign affairs, the decision of war and peace 
belong, of course, to the competence of the Grand Council, residing 
in the capital; but in executing this business the Grand Council 
is to be bound by the consent of the majority of those councils 
or commonalties, or of assemblies deputed by those commonalties. 
And on the other hand again no single district shall ever be 
allowed to disregard the decrees of the majority. Thus, Milt^)n 
ends, it will be a preference of the future commonwealth of 
England, that it will have, not 'many sovei-eignties united in one 
commonwealth, but manv commonwealths under one united and 
intrusted sovereignty '.^) 

») M's Pr. \V. p. 447 b. — '') ibid. p. 4r)0b. - ") ibid. p. 451 a. 
See also Stern, Bk.Il, p.4}51seq., lik.lll, j). f)2seM., and Hk. Ill, p. 2:52aeq. 
*) M's. Pr. W. p. 451 a. 
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Natus sum Henricus Schmidt a. h. s. LIV. die XVII. 
m. Nov., in vico Saxo - Borussorum nomine Niemberg, patre 
Carolo, matre Carolina e gente Mueller, quos superstites adhuc 
veneror. Fideni profiteor evangelicam. 

Litterarum elementis imbutus duodecim annos natus scholam 
realem Haiensem adii, quae turn auspiciis Ziemanni, hoe defuncto 
W. Schraderi, virorum doctissimorum et humanissimorum, florebat. 
Maturitatis testimonio instruetus, vere a. h. s. LXXVI civibus 
universitatis Fridericianae Halensis adscriptus, per septem sex 
menses scholis interfui vv. ill. Aue, Elze, Ewald, Gering, 
Haym, Hertzberg, Keil, Kirchhoff, Kramer, Krohn, 
Pott, Suchier, Ulrici, Wardenburg, Zacher. Caroli 
Elze et Hermanni Suchier benevolentia mihi contigit ut 
seminarii regii Anglici (5 sem.) et Romanici (2 sem.) essem sodalis. 
Quibus omnibus viris in primisque Carolo Elze, viro clarissirao, 
qui in hac dissertatione componenda benigne me adjuvit, gratias 
hie ago quam maxima». Relicta academia, ad scientiam linguae 
Anglicae amplius confirmandam et augendam in Britannia unum 
per annum versatus sum. M. Junio a. h. s. LXXXII autem pro 
facultate docendi rite expertus tentatusque nunc munere magistri 
in schola reali Halensi fungor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



When, about the year 1Ö40, Milton was whirled into politics, 
he ceased to be a poet " soaring in the high region of his fancies, 
with his garland and singing robes about him,^^ and was brought " to 
sit below in the cool element of prose,^^^ entering thus into the 
second period of his life, which Pattison so well characterises as a 
drama in three acts. "The first discovers him in the calm and 
peaceful retirement of Horton, of which I'Allegro, II Penseroso, and 
Lycidas are the expression. In the second act he is breathing the 
foul and heated atmosphere of party passion and religious hatred, 
generating the lurid fires which glare in the battailous canticles of 
his prose pamphlets. — The three great poems. Paradise Lost, Para- 
dise Regained, and Samson Agonistes, are the utterance of his 
final period of solitary and Promethean grandeur, when blind, 
destitute, friendless, he testified of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, alone before a fallen world.^^ ^ 

The second part of his life as a writer may then be timed from 
1 64 1 to the end of the Commonwealth, 1660, and the whole number 
of his political pamphlets is twenty-five. Of these, twenty-one are 
written in English, and four in Latin. Nine relate to church govern- 
ment, or ecclesiastical affairs ; ^ eight treat of the various crises of the 



1 Reason of Church Government. II. Introduction. 

2 M. Pattison. "Milton," Engl. Men of Letters Series, p. 14. 

^ I. Of Reformation touching Church Discipline in England. May 1641. 
2. Of Prelaticall Episcopacy. June 1641. 3. Animadversions upon the Remon- 
strant's defence against Smectymnuus. July 1641. 4. Reason of Church Govern- 
ment. Febr. 1642. 5. Apology against a pamphlet called a modest confutation. 
March 1642. 6. A treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes. 1659. 
7. Considerations touching the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the 
Church. 1659. 8. Brief notes upon a late Sermon by Dr. Griffiths. 1 660. 9. Of 
true Religion, Heresy and Schism. 1673. 
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civil strife,^ and two are personal vindications of himself against one 
of his antagonists.^ There remain to be mentioned four pamphlets on 
divorce, 1643 — 1^45» ^is tractate: — "Of Education: — to Master 
Samuel Hartlib " (1644), and one tract of which the subject is of a 
more general and permanent nature, the best known of all the series : 
— "Areopagitica: — A Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, to 
the Parliament of England," 1644. — The whole series extends thus 
over a period of somewhat less than twenty years ; the earliest, viz. 
" Of Reformation touching Church Discipline in England, and the 
causes that hitherto have hindered it," having been published in 
1 64 1, the latest, entitled: — "A ready and easy way to establish a 
free Commonwealth," coming out in March 1660, after the torrent 
of royalism had set in which was to sweep away the men and the 
cause to which Milton had devoted himself; this is the boldest and 
most powerful of all Milton*s English pamphlets. It is full of undying 
republican fervour, of unmitigated hatred and contempt of the 
Stuart dynasty, but also full of a wailing and mournful earnestness, 
and a desperate secret sense of a lost cause runs through it. 

Milton's hand is also to be clearly traced in the leading articles 
of a newspaper entitled "Mercurius politicus," which appeared 
about 1650; some of them may even be wholly of his composition. 

To complete the list of his prose writings we have to mention : — 
"Accedence Commenced Grammar" (1669), a Latin Grammar written 
in English; "History of Britain," to the conquest (1670); "Of true 
religion, heresy, schism, toleration, and what best means may be used 
against the Growth of Popery," his latest utterance on theological 
topics, published by him the year before his death, 1673. The only 
matter really discussed in the pages of the tract is the limit of tole- 
ration. — Seven years after his death, in 1681, there was published: — 



^ I. Tenure of kings and magistrates. Spring 1649. 2. Observations on 
Ormond's Articles of Peace, &c. May 1649. 3. Eiconoclastes. October 1649. 

4. Letter to a Friend concerning the Rupture of the Commonwealth. 1653. 

5. Pro populo Anglicano defensio. 1650. 6. Defensio Secunda. 1654. 7. The 
present means, and brief delineation of a free Commonwealth. 1659. 8. The 
Ready and Easy Way. 1660. 

2 I. Autoris pro se Defensio contra Morum. 1655. 2, Autoris Responsio. 
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" Mr. John Milton's Character of the Long Parliament, and Assembly 
of Divines," a passage said to have been omitted from the " His- 
tory of Britain," and, in 1682, a compilation appeared: — "A brief 
history of Moscovia." — In 1 743, a certain John Nickolls edited : — 
"The Milton Papers,*' consisting of letters and addresses to Crom- 
well and other influential men of the Commonwealth. — 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Style. 



Before passing on to the grammatical investigation which 
forms the main part of our essay, we would ask leave to dwell for 
a few moments on the peculiarities of Milton's prose style, which 
necessarily strike us when we read his English pamphlets. 

If his great Epic Poem, "Paradise Lost," is to be admired 
both for the perfection of its form, and for loftiness and power of 
thought, we find that the latter qualities alone can be attributed to 
his prose, a manifestation of "left-handed power," as he himself 
avows. 

Indeed we cannot leave a work like " Areopagitica " without 
an overpowering sense of the majestic grandeur of his genius. — 
There is, it is true, something impressive in all his composition ; 
there is scholarship in the masterly logic with which he draws out 
the legions of his arguments into array, and flanks them with the 
thunder of his eloquence; there is art which surpasses, without 
repeating, the art of a Demosthenes in constantly bringing before 
the mind of the reader, in different dress and with different direction 
of attack, the facts and the conclusions which he wishes him to grasp. 
But it is in this feature alone that his giant mind excels ; in the more 
delicate branches of his art, his efforts are, as a rule, clumsy.^ 

One of the truest words that Dr. Johnson ever uttered concer- 
ning another author, was when he said that " Milton never learned 



1 The lecture of Hill, G. F. "Prize Essay" on the Prose Style of John 
Milton, London, U. Coll., 1885, has inspired many remarks in this chapter. 
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the art of doing little things with grace ; he overlooked the milder 
excellence of suavity and softness ; he was a Lion that had no skill 
in dandling the Kid." ^ And thus, in spite of the strictly scientific 
spirit which guided him in the composition of his pamphlets and 
treatises,- the reader will be early to lay a hand of blame on the 
frequent obscurity of his sentences, — a remarkable peculiarity of his 
prose style, — on the repeated occurrence of passages in which his 
constructions are inspired by the Latin syntax, and on the many 
distinct traces of Euphuism. 

Where Milton is obscure to us, he sometimes rivals another 
prose author of high rank : — Thucydides. There is this difference, 
however, that the ancient author was obscure for the most part 
in the extreme pregnancy of every word he used and in its in- 
timate connection with several different parts of the sentence,^ 
while Milton, remarkable as he is for the absence of that " wind " 
which is so characteristic of Cicero, is most obscure to us where he 
gives us length of sentences. This is often the case, for Milton hates 
a writer who makes sentences by the statute, " as if all above three 
inches long were confiscate." The fact is that he had more to sav 
than he could say. His thoughts rush upon him in a throng that 
he can at times scarcely order and control. These thoughts natu- 
rally arrange themselves in relative sentences, and complicated 
thoughts generate complicated sentences. But beneath all his prose 
periods the fire of his poetry may be seen gleaming, and ever and 
anon it breaks through and blazes up supreme ; then, the poet bears 
us through, to the end of the longest sentences, on the wings of the 
rhythm and harmony of words which we so constantly and easily 
discover in them, and of which the few fragments quoted below will 
give ample illustrations. 



1 Johnson, Samuel. Lives of E. Poets. Milton. Chandos Classics, p. 65. 

2 As an example of it we may mention the careful divisions and subdivi- 
sions in the discussion of punishment. Reason of Church Government. Book II. 
Chapter 3. 

3 Cicero. De orat. II. 13. 56. Omnes dicendi artificio mea sententia facile 
vicit ; qui, ita creber est rerum frequentia, ut verborum prope numerum sententiarum 
numero consequatur ; ita porro verbis est aptus et pressus, ut nescias utrum res 
oratione an verba sententiis illustrentur. 



Naturally it is in the general colouring of his style that we find 
Milton's poetical nature showing itself most clearly. 

Depreciators of his style, and there are not a few, complain 
that there is a want of eloquence and poetical spirit in his prose 
works. But, have they read, have they been able to appreciate that 
noblest piece of English prose ever written : — the introduction to 
the second book of the Reason of Church Government ? Could they 
display the rare combination of poetry and learning which marks 
the first chapter of the first book of the same work ? Have they a 
power of analogy equal to that which, when the " dunce prelates " 
boast that they are the protectors of the Church from schism, breaks 
out upon them with : — "The winter might as well vaunt itself against 
the spring: — I destroy all rank and noisome weeds, I keep down 
all pestilent vapours; yes, and all wholesome herbs, and all fresh 
dews, by your violent and hidebound frost : — but when the gentle 
west winds shall open the fruitful bosom of the earth, thus overgirded 
by your imprisonment, then the flowers put forth and spring, and 
then the sun shall scatter the mists, and the manuring hand of the 
tiller shall root up all that burdens the soil without thank to your 
bondage?'* 

Is there imagery and metaphor in them like that which runs 
through every greater work of Milton? Mark the description of 
Love in " Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, I. 6 ": — "Love, if he 
be not twin born, yet hath a brother wondrous like him, called 
Anteros: whom while he seeks all about, his chance is to meet 
with many false and faining Desires, that wander singly up and 
down in her likeness. By them in their borrowed garb, Love though 
not wholly blind, as Poets wrong him, yet having but one eye, as 
being bom an Archer aiming, and that eye not the quickest in this 
region here below, which is not Love's proper sphere, partly out of 
the simplicity, and credulity which is native to him, often deceived, 
imbraces and consorts him with these obvious and suborned striplings, 
as if they were his Mother's own sons, for so he thinks them, while 
they subtly keep themselves most on his blind side. But after a 
while, as his manner is, when soaring up into the high Tower of his 
Apogaeum, above the shadow of the earth, he darts out the direct 
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rays of his then most piercing eyesight upon the impostures, and 
trim disguises that were used with him, and discerns that this is not 
his genuine brother, as he imagined, he has no longer the power to 
hold fellowship with such a personal mate. 

For straight his arrows loose their golden heads, and shed 
their purple feathers, his silk'n breades untwine, and slip their knots, 
and that original and fiery virtue given him by fate, all on a sudden 
goes out and leaves him undeified and despoiled of all his force : 
till finding Anteros at last, he kindles and repairs the almost faded 
ammunition of his deity by the reflection of a coequal and homo- 
geneal fire.'* — 

I think we may safely say that there are passages of greater 
grandeur in Milton than in any other English prose-writer. I have 
instanced some, others are the peroration to ** Areopagitica," in 
which we find these wonderful prophetic words: — "Methinks I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : — Methinks I see 
her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unsealing her long abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms." 
Read also the peroration to the sixth chapter of the first book, and 
— most Miltonic of all — the whole conclusion to the second book 
of the "Reason of Church Government". — 

As to the character of Milton's prose works, it is, of course, 
as a rule highly polemical. But against all complaints of the violence 
of his attacks on his enemies, Milton^can easily and triumphantly 
defend himself. He most specially pleads his cause in the long and 
eloquent passage in the introduction to the second Book of the 
Reason of Church Government, to which I have so frequently- 
referred, in which he declares, with all the truth in the world on his 
side, that "no man can be justly offended with him that shall endea- 
vour to impart and bestow, without any gain to himself, those sharp 
but saving words which would be a terror and a torment in him to 
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keep back," — quite enough vindication of the part he took in the 
paper war of his day. It was not himself that he was defending, so 
much as the truth of the cause for which he was fighting, the " evan- 
gelic doctrine which opposes the tradition of prelacy.'* He was 
indeed forced to this course of action, refusing as he did " to praise 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.*' If he did in the contest sometimes descend to foll]^, yet, 
" how hard is it when a man meets with a fool to keep his tongue 
from folly." — 

The coarseness which sometimes shows itself in his humour 
is as much a characteristic of his age as is the puritanical enthusiasm 
with which he is filled. He cannot therefore be blamed for what 
of coarseness we do find in his pages. Nay, rather, he is to be prai- 
sed for the remarkable absence of it in most of them. The work in 
which this kind of humour most comes out is the "Apology for 
Smectymnuus." There is, however, nothing in the slightest degree 
immoral in it. It makes us laugh, — who could help laughing at the 
image of the " foot episcopal, with the four toes prelatical, and the 
great toe Metropolitan" sending up its stench to heaven? 

A peculiarity which must strike every one with regard to 
Milton's humour is this, that when it is not coarse, it is extremely 
bitter. He seems to have a talent for catching up a mistake on his 
adversary's part, explaining it to him, and then with great force and 
emphasis showing him the consequences. Take one example from 
the "Reason of Church Government " : — "That the Prelates have 
no sure foundation in the Gospel, their own guiltiness does manifest; 
they would not else run questing up as high as Adam to fetch their 
original, as it is said one of them lately did in public. To which 
assertion, had I heard it, because I see they are so insatiable of 
antiquity, I should gladly have assented, and confessed them yet 
more ancient : — for Lucifer, before Adam, was the first prelate angel; 
and both he, as is commonly thought, and our forefather Adam, 
as we all know, for aspiring above their orders, were miserably de- 
graded." Milton is somewhat fond of establishing a connexion 
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between the hero of his great epic and prelaty, "who sends her 
haughty prelates from all parts with their forked mitres, the badge 
of schism, or the stamp of his cloven foot whom they serve." And 
he treats in the same way the Star-chamber in the last paragraph 
of "Areopagitica " : — "For this authentic Spanish policy of licencing 
books, if I have said ought, will prove the most unlicenced book 
itself within a short while ; and was the immediate image of a Star- 
chamber decree to that purpose made in those very times when 
that court did the rest of those her pious works, for which she is 
now fallen from the stars with Lucifer." ^ 

A prose so powerful, characterised by so striking idiosyncrasies 
of its writer, in its moral as well as in its purely aesthetical aspect, 
was the result of a most careful training, as Milton himself explains : 
— "I must say therefore that after I had from my first years by the 
ceaseless diligence and care of my father, whom Grod recompense, 
been exercised to the tongues, and some sciences, as my age would 
suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, both at home and at the 
schools, it was found that whether ought was imposed me by them 
that had the overlooking, or be taken to of mine own choice in 
English, or other tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, 
fke style by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live.^^ ^ 



CHAPTER IL 



English Grammar in the time of Milton. 

Milton's English, as it is exemplified in the prose works on 
the study of which the following remarks are based,^ belongs to that 
period which Sweet in his "New English Grammar" qualifies as 



1 Cf. Hill. Prize Essay. 

2 Reason of Church Government. II. Introd. 

3 Our statements are based on the careful reading of: — 

a. Milton's autograph notes in the Bible printed by Rob. Barker, London, 
i6i2. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32310; 
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Early Modern English (Early Mn. E. ; Tudor English; English of 
Shakespere), and which he approximatively dates from 1500 — 1650. 
That period is characterised by the fact that in it the language 
became mainly uninflectional, with only scanty remains of the older 
inflections. It is also the period during which the London dialect 
became fully predominant, becoming thus the only one used in 
writing throughout England. 

Uniformity of spelling, however, and generally acknowledged 
rules of Grammar did not exist in any way, and thus, that Early 
Modern Period is but a period of experiment and comparative 
licence, both in the importation and in the formation of new words, 
idioms, and grammatical constructions. — But it was chiefly in the 
domain of spelling that the decay of Anglo-Saxon (which, as regards 
the inflections, had already attained its highest degree), went on 
for a considerable space of time, bringing about great irregularity 
and licence which may easily be traced down to our days, where it 
makes itself felt in the double — and even multiple — spelling of 
many words. 

And yet it is from this Early Modern Period that grammarians 
date the epoch of reorganisation of the language, — a reorganisation 
which was due, in great part, to the influence of the Romance 



h. the prose passages (fac-similes) found in S. L. Sotheby's "Ramblings 
in the Elucidation of the autograph of Milton." London, 1 86 1 ; 

c. "A Common-place book of John Milton reproduced by the autotype 
process from the original MS." Edited by A. J. Horwood, under the 
direction of the Royal Society of Literature. London, 1876; 

d. Milton's pamphlet " Of Prelatical Episcopacy" (12 pages read). London, 
1641. 4O; 

e. his pamphlet "The Reason of Church Government." London. 1 64 1. 4^; 

f. "Animadversions upon the Remonstrants defence against Smectym- 
nuus." London, 1641 (17 pages read); 

g. on a very careful study of " Areopagitica." London, 1644, and ed. 
Hales, Clar. Press. 1886 ; 

h, "Of Education." To Master Samuel Hartlib. London, 1644; 

i. "The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce;" Book I. Cap. i — 6. 
London, 1645. 

k, "Eikonoklastes." London, 1649 (12 pages read J. 

We have confined ourselves to the study of works written and published 
before 1652, for we do not know how far Milton may be made responsible for the 
spelling, in the first editions of his pamphlets, after his having lost his sight. — 
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(French) element, which not only enriched its vocabulary, but also 
furthered and assisted the development of its whole system. Those 
grammarians are, in the main, right. 

The authority of Chaucer, who was the father, as it were, of 
correctly written English, had long been prevailing, but it began to 
be questioned, when the rules of spelling set down and observed by 
him could no more be recognised universally, because they could 
not be made to harmonise with the spoken language, whose sounds 
went on changing with even greater rapidity than before. — The 
need of a grammar was therefore strongly felt in England, and many 
an attempt was made to bring about uniformity of spelling and of 
accidence, and to teach the people correct writing and pronunciation. 
In the following pages we shall endeavour to complete, as far as 
possible, what Mr. A. Ellis, in his work on Early English Pronun- 
ciation, has been writing summarily on the grammarians of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and in subsequent chapters we shall 
have frequent occasion to refer to the books discussed here.^ 

The Latin schoolbooks used by previous generations were still 
kept in honour in the Grammar Schools, and it was not till the 
beginning of the XVIII^^ century that reliable books on grammar, 
methodically arranged for the use of the progressing pupils, came 
into use in the schools of the people, while Grammar Schools went 
on following the old line for some time yet.- 

The old Hornbook, with its alphabet. Lord's Prayer and a few 
lines to spell and read, had been in general use till the XV^^^ century. 
As late as 1 7 1 6 Hornbooks were to be bought for two pence. 

It had been followed by the Battledore, so named because used 
as a toy by the children, of similar character, but different in form, 
two pages folding on a third in the centre. — The Primer succeeded. 



1 Mr. J. A. Ellis, in "On E. E. Pronunciation," London, 1871 — 1874, 
discusses the following authors (the dates indicate the year of the publication of 
their work): — J. Hart, 1569; Bullokar, W°»; Gill, A.; Butler, Ch.; Mulcaster ; 
Black Letter Book, 1602; Ben Jonson, 1640; Gataker, Tho", 1646; Willis, Tho*, 
1651; Wallis, John, 1653 — 1699; Wilkins, John, 1668; Price, Owen, 1668; 
Holder, W™, 1669; Poole, Josua, 1677; Cooper, C, 1685; Miege, Guy, 1688. 
Cf. Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, L 26, 35, 36 et seq., to p. 69. 

2 Cf. The Bookseller. Oct. l^ 1871, p. 818. "An article on Schoolbooks." 
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which was not only a spelHng-book, but also a reading-book, hymn- 
book, and picture-book combined; handy little six-penny books, 
which can be bought to this day. 

In 1568, there appeared a more compendious book: — ''A shorte 
dictionary for younge Beginnen, gathered of good authon, specially Columel, 
Grapald and Pliny/' Author unknown.^ 

Now this dictionary was followed in 1580 by the first serious 
attempt at a scientific exposition of English spelling: — Bullokars 
Booke at large, for the amendment of orthographic for English Speech!^ This 
curious black spelling-book has a preface : — "Bullokar to his coun- 
trie," in which Bullokar tells us : — " I did meane to put it in print 
above two years past, had I not then understanded by a friende 
of mine that the like was already handled in print, by Sir Tho" 
Smith and maister Chester, of whose workes nor the like done by 
any other I never understood untill then." ^ 

In a prologue in 102 verses (14 syllabic iambs), the author 
sings the praise of language given by God to man and wife, and 
goes on in the first chapter to discuss the old ABC, and to expound 
the causes which have led him to amend it. 

He begins his "amendment" in the third chapter, discussing 
many letters, without any method, and introduces abbreviative signs 
to replace all the letters that are not sounded and which he care- 
fully drops in writing. — He states that 6 letters of the old alphabet 
are alone perfect : — a, b, d, f, k, x, whereas the English language 
possesses 37 different sounds, and after having gone so far as to 
say, in the VP^ chapter, that even the other nations will be assisted 
in their treatment of language by his improvements, he draws up 
his alphabet: — 37 different signs for 37 sounds, which he briefly 
explains. From the VII*^^ chapter onward, he gives examples, first 



^ I have been unable to find the book. 

2 Bullokar, William, Phonetist, ab. 1520 — 1590, was engaged in teaching 
for the best part of his life; he studied agriculture and law. He published: — Pam- 
phlet for spellingy 1580; Aesop's Fahles translated into English from the Latin, 

1585 ; A Bref Grammar ("the first that ever was except my grammar at large"), 
1586. — The latter is not at the Brit. Museum. The Booke at Large has 59 pages, 
after a prologue and a preface. 

3 The two books here referred to have never been found. 
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of words, — beginning with "a ballanc'" — and ending with "too 
hop," — ahvavs ming double consonants to express shortness of vowel ; 
the VIIP^ chapter contains examples "of paiers of vowels and hälfe 
vowels;" in the IX^'^ chapter follow examples of spelling, dividing 
words into their syllables; from the XP^ chapter to the end, he 
makes use of his own signs, and repeats in a but slightly more 
concise form all that has gone before. He ends in the XIP^ and 
Xlir^^ chapter by giving whole pieces of reading in prose and 
verse. 

The influence of Bullokar's book does not seem to have made 
itself deeply felt, — it did not go through any more editions. It was 
followed in 1596 by a most interesting philological work, entitled : — 
The English Schoolmaster, teaching all his scholars, of what age so ever, the 
most easie, short and perfect order of distinct reading, and tnie ivriting of 
our English tongue that hath ever yet been known or published by any. And 
further also, teacheth a direct course, hoiv any unskillfull person may easily 
both understand any hard English words, which they shall in the Scriptures, 
sermons, or els-zvhere hear or read: — and also be made able to use the same 
aptly themselves ; and generally ivhatsoever is necessary to be known for 
the English speech : — so that he which hath this Book only, needeth to buy 
no other to make him fit from his Letters u?ito the Grammar School, for an 
Apprentice, or any other his private use, so far as concemeth English. And 
therefore is made not only for children, though the first Book be meer chil- 
dish for them, but also for all other, especially for those that are ignorant in 
the Latine tongue. Devised for thy sake that wantest any part of this skill, 
by Edzvard Coote, Master of the Free-School in St. Edmunds Bury. JVoro 
the 3/ time imprinted. London. Sey bourn, for the company of Stationers, 1662, 

This 31^^ edition is the sole now extant at the British Museum, 
but it appears from what Coote says in the preface that the book 
had been printed for the first time in 1596; it had been printed 
33 times by 1665, and 42 times by 1684. (The second part gives 
the pronunciation of English words in 1668). 

In the opening words, " the schoolmaster his Profession," Coote 
undertakes "to teach his scholars that they shall never erre in writing 
the true orthography of any word truly pronounced." The "Profes- 
sion" (2 pp.) is followed by "the Preface for directions to the reader" 
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(3 PP-)» ^^ which the schoolmaster introduces his method, praising 
it as giving far more ease and pleasure to the learner, the result of 
which is far more speed ; to bring this about, he has " put no more 
letters than are of absolute necessity," writing : — tempi, tun (= tune), 
plum (= plume). He addresses himself to the people at large, but 
chiefly to the less educated classes, "small tradesmen and such 
like," his object is to enable them to spell correctly, in order that 
they may not be ashamed of writing a letter to a friend ; so he drops 
all that is not essential, proper names, for instance, the spelling and 
use of which is so unsettled. — After having exposed his alphabetical 
table, he begins, on page i of the first part, by giving us a list of 
simple open syllables: — fo, la; on page 2, closed syllables: — fog, 
lad, and so on through eight chapters, passing from simple words 
to complicated ones, in sound and spelling, thus: — ca^ cat, caught; 
gtr, girdL 

In the second part of his book, beginning at page 1 1, we are 
taught the division of words into syllables, again by simple lists of 
words; the rules which those examples are to illustrate are laid 
down as marginal notes. — Letters not pronounced are discussed in 
chapter IV; from chapter V onward we have sundry other obser- 
vations for perfecting the scholar, and we shall have occasion to 
refer to them below. The last chapter, the VIII^^, contains more 
spelling examples. In the third part of the work we find a great 
variety of pieces for reading: a short catechism, prayers, a few 
chapters taken from the book of proverbs, the psalms taken from 
the prayer-book, and finally some " arithmetick " and a very inter- 
esting list of the most important dates in the history of the world : 
a first period goes from the birth of Seth, in the year 130 from the 
Creation of the World, to 1650 date of the Universal Flood; the 
second period covers from the year 2 after the Universal Flood 
to the Law given in 858; the third period ends with the birth 
of Christ; the last period covers from the birth of Christ to the 
year 500, when the Goths conquered Italy. 

From the 58^^ page to the ']']^^ (to the end of the book), we 
have a "vocabulary for the unskilful how to spell;" it contains 
about 1300 words; expressions not likely to be known are explained. 
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thus: — "Apostasie" is "falling away;" "Lapidarie" means "skilful 
in stones." 

That little book must have been very favourably received by 
those for whom it was compiled, the enormous number of editions 
it went through in a comparatively short time clearly shows its 
extraordinary popularity. It was intended to be a practical guide 
for the non-educated, and the author fully succeeded in making it 
to be so. 

Twenty years seem to have elapsed before John Bullokar^ 
felt himself induced to publish his ** English Kxpositor" : — "teaching 
the interpretation of the hardest ivords used in our language, icith sundry 
explications, descriptions and discourses, London. Printed by John Legatt, 
1616" A large number of words had come in to increase the English 
vocabulary through the channel of French, Italian and Spanish, 
but their meaning was still unknown to the people at large, and 
the Expositor was doubtless needed. After a dedicatory Epistle to 
" Lady Jane Vicountesse Mountague," and a few words addressed to 
the reader, the author gives us a long list of words, nearly all of 
foreign origin, and endeavours to make their meaning clear to his 
countrymen. Thus, he explains: — 

Abbreviate — to make short, 

to abridge; 

Ablution - a washing ; 

Baptist or washer -- St. John the sonne of Zacharias, was 
so called for that hee first began to baptize or wash men in the 
river of Jordan to the remission of sinnes. 

Catholike = a greeke word signifying universall or generali. 

^ Bullokar, John, ab. 1580 — 164 1, Doctor of physic, residing at Chichester 
in 161 6, was attached to " Ladie Jane Viscountesse Mountague." He wrote his 
Expositor in his youth, "at the request of a worthy gentleman whose love pre- 
vailed much with him," and gave it to the world in 16 16. The second edition 
appeared in 162 1, the third in 1641, shortly after which he must have died, for a 
fourth edition, which appeared in 1656, is said "to be newly revised, corrected 
and, with the addition of above a thousand words, enlarged. By W. S." A fifth 
edition appeared at Cambridge in 1676 under the editorship of a "lover of the 
arts." The seventh edition bears the date 1684, a sixth must then have shortly 
followed the fifth. The eighth and last appeared in London, in 17 19, and was 
prepared by R. Browne, author of "The English School Reformed." 
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It is a decided improvement on the Booke at large of William 
Bullokar as regards the uniformity of the spelling, and we shall 
have occasion to refer to the Expositor now and again. 

Three years later Milton's master, Alexander Gil, of St. Paul's 
School, published for the use of the schoolboys who knew Latin, his 
Logonomia Anglica, qua gentis sermo facilius addiscitur. Conscripta ab 
Alexandro Gil, Paulinae Scholae magistro Primario. Londini. Excudit 
Johannes Beak, i6ig. ^ The dedicatory Epistle to King James I., in 
Latin, is followed by a preface to the reader, in Latin as well. In 
that preface Gil tries to sketch the history of the English tongue, 
praising it as most practical and worthy to become the universal 
language. He adds a few remarks on the desirability of introducing 
a new spelling, the spelling in use at his time being most corrupt ; 
he alludes, as Bullokar had done before, to attempts at a reform 
by Thomas Smith, "ex equestri ordine," by Thomas Mulcaster and 
by Chester. No mention is made of Coote's Schoolmaster. 

The first chapter begins with a definition : — " Logonomia 
est comprehensio regularum quibus sermo ignotus facilius addisci 
potest." — The study of a language comprises four parts : — Grammar, 
Etymology, Syntax, Prosody. — The sounds, the syllables, the rules 
of speiimg are carefully exposed in the seven chapters of the first 
part. — The second part: — '* Etymologia," chapter VIII — XIII, to 
page 62, treats of derivation, composition, comparison, diminution, 
then of " Vocum species " : — noun, pronoun, verb ; " de consignifi- 
cativis " : — article, adverb, conjunction, preposition, interjection. — 
The "Syntax,'' chapter XIV — XVIII, treats of adjectives, numbers, 
substantives and their cases, and of the verbal construction. — The 
last part, devoted to Prosody, is an illustration of the rules of Poesy, 
by examples taken from Spenser's " Faery Queene ; " a last word 
"IlapatvsoLc" to the reader, containing an honourable mention of 

1 Alexander Gill, the Elder, 1565 — 1635, high-master of St. Paul's School,, 
was born in Lincolnshire ab, 1564 — 1565. In March 1607 — 1608 he became 
high-master of St. Paul's School in succession to R. Mulcaster. He was famous 
not only as a schoolmaster, but also as a ** learned man, a noted Latinist, critic, 
and divine." He wrote: — i. A treatise concerning the Trinitie of Persons in Unitie 
oftheDeitie. Lond., 1601, 8^ 2<* ed. 1635. 2. Logon. Angl., 1619, 2^ ed. 1621. 
3. Sacred Philosophie of the Holy Scripture. Lond., 1635, 8®; with reprint of i» 
Cf. R. Stern, "Milton und seine Zeit," I, 31, 42, 80, 206. 
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Minshaw, — author of the " Ductor ad linguas," — concludes the work 
of 150 pages. — Written as it was by a scholar for scholars, this work 
could not possibly have been of great influence on the language at 
large, but Milton knew of it, and we shall occasionally have to 
refer to it. 

A very curious book was published in the year 1624, under 
the title: — '^A perfect survey of the English tongue, taken according to the 
use and analogic of the Latine, and serveth for the more plaine exposition 
of the Grammaticall Rules and Precepts, collected by Lillie and for the more 
certain translation of the English tongue into Latine. 

Together with sundry good demonstrations, by way of sentences in 
either tongue. Written afid collected by John Heives, Master of Arts. 

Principiis cognitis, multo facilius extrema intelligentur, (Cicero pro 
Cluentio.) London. Printed by Edivard All-de for William Garret. 1624.^^ 

The main object of the author was to assist students in the 
translation of *" the English tongue into Latine." He starts from the 
English grammar as basis, he exposes it systematically and clearly, 
and to every English rule he opposes the Latin rule fitting the case. 
We have thus practically two grammars in one book; and Hewes' 
considerations on the English language are often remarkably clear 
and worthy of our attention. The book seems to have been appre- 
ciated ; the Bishop of London, to whom it is dedicated, must have 
taken a deep interest in the endeavours of the author, and another 
proof of his success are the eight epigrams found between the dedi- 
cation and the preface, seven in Latin and one in English, written 
by friends of Hewes, in the author's praise. The preface " to all 
teachers of the art of Grammar in the Latin tongue '' (6 pp.) con- 
tains the following words, which we quote in order to justify our 
mention of the work in this place: — "I have heere made an exact 
survey of the English tongue, as the same may for the use of all the 
parts of speech in composition best conduce or accord with the 
Latines, and so I have made as a posteriori the English tongue for 
those that are English, the first ground worke to the Latine." 

Accordingly, the first part of his work is an exposition of the 
English tongue, in which he discusses first the parts of speech, their 
characteristic signs and use (e. g. " A and the are signes of noune 
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Substantive"), "the moodes, the tenses, the generali rules of the 
syntax of the cases." Cases according to him can only be marked 
by prepositions, of the Saxon genitive he makes no mention. 

Then he goes on to state the Latin rules of concord, and the 
second part of this grammar does not lie within the range of our 
discussion. 

Near the end, on the loo*^ page, Hewes speaks of the "diffe- 
rence between the dialect of the Latines and that of the English," 
and ends with : — " The author his counsell and Exhortation to his 
beloved Pupils and those of all ages." It is a praise of the art of 
grammar, " the doore to all good Artes and Institutions ; " he fills 
1 6 pages with this encomium, declaring learning to be a necessity 
for the state. " Learning is a glory to young men, but it draweth a 
reverence and honour to the Aged . . . , it seemeth of itselfe to 
adorne and beautifie all Ages and Degrees." 

The year 1633 witnessed the publication of " The English 
Grammar y or the institution of letters, syllables and words, in the English 
tongue ; ivhereimto is annexed an index of zvords like and unlike. By 
Charles Butler, Magd. Master of Arts. Oxford. Turner, 16 jj.''^ This 
philological work, to which we shall have occasion to refer later on, 
contains 63 pages of grammar, in which the author discusses the 
letters, the syllables, the words (noun substantive, noun adjective, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs), the words adjunct; finally: — tone and 
sound, accent and the "points." — Ellis in his "Early English Fro- 
nunciation '' has given a detailed account of the book. 

We pass on, then, to a series of publications by a schoolmaster 
named Hodges, between 1640 — 1650, the first of which appeared 
in 1643, under the title: — ''A special help to oiihographie : — or, the true 



^ Butler, Charles, philologist, was born at Great Wycomb (probably). On 
leaving Oxford, in 1587, he received the mastership of the free school at Basing- 
stoke, Hamps., together with the curacy of Skewres which he held for 7 years. He 
was then for 48 years vicar of Lawrence-Wotton, where he died on the 29*^ of 
March 1647. His works are : — i . The Feminine Monarchie, or a Treatise concerning 
Bees and the due ordering of Bees. 1609, 8**; 2^ ed. 1623; 3** ed. 1634, was 
printed in phonetic spelling: — "The Feminin' Monarchi', or the Historiof Bees;" 
— 2. A Latin treatise on Rhetoric, 1629; — 3. i^oY^sveia, on affinity as a bar to 
marriage, 1625; — 4. English Grammar, 1633; 2<* ed. 1634; — 5. The Principles 
of Music in singing and setting, Lond. 4'', dedicated to Prince Charles, 1636. 
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writing of English. Consisting of such ivords as are alike in sonnd and unlike 
both in their signification and ivriting'. — as also of such words which are so 
near alike in sound that they are sometimes taken one for another. Whereunto 
are added diverse orthographical obsewations, very needfldl to be knozvn. 
Publisht by Richard Hodges y a School Master divelling in Southwark, at the 
Midle-gate within Mountague-close, for the benefit of all such as do affect 
True- Writing. London. March 2^. Printed for Richard CoteSj 1643.'' — 

In the first 2"j pp. we have a series of examples, alphabetically 
arranged, illustrating the use of " such words as are alike in sound, 
and unlike both in their signification and writing, expresst by difTerent 
letters." Forty examples fall under A, for instance : — To asse7it or 
agree ; an ascent or going up ; a sent or savour. — Let him that hath a 
loud woycey be allowed to speak aloud. — 22 ex. of words beginning 
with B, ex.: To bow the knee; the boz/gh of a tree. — 22 ex. of words 
beginning with C: — Cox, an mans sirname; cocks and Hens; cocketh 
up the hay. — D gives nine examples: — It is not worth a dollar ; ful 
oi dolour 2iX\6. griefe. — E yields 7 examples, F 18, G 9, H 21, I 3, 
J 7, K 3, L 12, M 17, N 3, O 6, P 15, R 30, S 35, T 20, V 4, 
Wii, Y5.~ 

Then follow " such words which are so neer alike in sound, 
as that they are sometimes taken one for another, are also expressed 
by different letters, in these examples following." 1 1 examples are 
given of words beginning with A ; (ex : Ask the carpenter for his ax, 
whereby he hath done such strange acts ; the ant is a wise crea- 
ture; an uncle and an aunt.)— 23 examples are given of words 
beginning with B; (bowes and arrows; boughs and branches.) 12 
examples of words with C ; (his chaps are ful of chops.) Words begin- 
ning with D yield 11 examples, with E 8, with F 12, G 5, H 10, 
I 9, K3, LB, M13, N5, O4, P27, R8, S28, T8, U5, W12. 

Hodges then gives a few "examples of some words wherein 
one sound is expresst diverse ways in writing." So: — seaitdj con- 
r«ted, seizing, ^mous, scevz, cedsii, mamisseh, FhaiiseejWoolsey, ^^r^edule, 
ceasingj and so on. — The important part of the book, however, lies in 
the " special observations very needful to bee known, for the help 
of true writing," made concerning the use of consonants and vowels; 
they will often be referred to in this essay. Strange to say, however, 
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Hodges after having stated the case, and discussed the convenience, 
or the inconvenience, of the spelling in use, does not venture to 
sum up in a definite rule; he always humbly says: — "I leave these 
things to the consideration of the learned." — He was not writing 
for the learned, then, as it appears still more clearly from the publi- 
cation of his next httle book (120 pp.)*, whose title page is interesting 
enough to be reproduced here.^ 

In his preface to the reader, he declares in the first place that 
every man's object ought to be to know God; in order to know God 
we must be able to read the Bible ; therefore our great aim in life 
is to be the gaining of sacred knowledge. But this is hard and diffi- 
cult for master and pupil, and the fault does not alway lie with the 
pupil when he is punished, "but in the uncertain, and perplext and 
intricate expressing of our Tongue, by letters wrong named; and 
by their various sounds and forces attributed to them ; " so he will 
endeavour to show " how the inconvenience and uncertaintie in our 
expressing the English Language may be remedied without infring- 
ing of custom ; " he will do this by introducing marks of distinction 
for the consonants. — His own spelling however is, in the preface, 
very unsettled. 

Hodges adds to it a short poem of 26 ten syllabled lines, 
'*The authours invitation to al such as are ignorant, to gain the 
knowledge of reading the Holy Scriptures, by means of his book." 

There follows a " New Hornbook," being an exposition of the 
letters and sounds, with their names. 1 3 vowels and diphthongs and 
29 consonants are distinguished, and signs introduced to distinguish 
the consonants among themselves; e mute is to be denoted by^, 
mod. 0, are written u, 6, mod. ä and e ^- ä, e. Unfortunately the 
discussion and explanation of vowels long and short, of diphthongs 
and consonants, is so confuse that we must not be astonished if the 
author himself, when he attempts to use his own modified alphabet, 
shows great uncertainty and clumsiness. I have failed to discover 
an explanation of the meaning of the signs — , ^, «-», c used with 
consonants. 



^ A photograph of the title page was taken for me by Mr. James Hyatt, 
47, Great Russell-st., London, W.C. The book is in the Brit. Museum. 
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Pages of spelling examples follow, of syllables with two letters ; 
then come lists of words illustrating: — i) syllables which can be used 
both at the beginning and at the end of a word; 2) such syllables 
as can only be used at the end; 3) such syllables as can only be 
used at the beginning of words. The same course is adopted to 
exemplify the use of syllables with three letters, then with y^wr letters ; 
and finally 2*] pages of more complicated syllables, and words to be 
spelt. Various pieces follow, as reading exercises, and are, of course, 
all taken from the Holy Scripture. Finally we find in the ^^Primrose'^ 
" Certain brief rules for the true spelling of any English word, or the 
dividing of it into syllables;" the syllable is defined, we are shown 
how to divide a word into syllables. An example of those rules 
may be quoted: — "i". If two vowels come together both fully pro- 
nounc't and no diphthong, you must put the first of these to the 
syllable aforegoing and the latter of them to the syllable following, 
as in cre-ate, cre-a-ted. 2°'*. Double consonants are to be divided: — 
ad-der, bet-ter." 

The rules of punctuation are likewise exemplified. The numbers, 
cardinal and ordinal ("expressing the order of any thing"), are next 
discussed, to them are added a table of numeration and one of 
multiplication, and the book closes with: — "An answer to give satis- 
faction to al such who think that this new way of teaching wil dis- 
courage learners, because there are more letters to bee learned than 
were before." On the contrary, says Hodges, "it is a cause of excee- 
ding great encouragement, because they shal now learn letters with 
greater certaintie than ever;" hitherto people used to express all the 
different sounds of one vowel by the same sign, whereas now, it 
will be easier for them to write and read, since a difference is to be 
made in the representation of the various sounds of in modest, 
money, moving, motion, mother; so also between the various sounds 
of u in: — bustle, bügle, bj^shes^ ^ff^y, bijsy; one sees at once that o 
in the following words is to be sounded in seven different ways: — 

toiigs, tongues, note, nought, wombe, woman, women. — The 
author leaves us now, after having expressed his readiness to accept 
any proposals or suggestions that might improve his system. The 
innovation, then, would consist in the introduction of the following 
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signs: u, o, — , •• , above and below the letters of the alphabet, 
c D below, and ^ above them. 

— upon or under a vowel or a consonant denotes that it is not 
to be sounded: — sight. ^ upon vowels denotes length, also, kinde, 
by, note, bügle, o, below consonants and vowels, seems to denote 
their being open, mother, in. o, above and below consonants and 
vowels, would then denote their being closed, money, dwelling. 

.. gives to e the sound e in mod. "Peter" and to a the sound 
ä, as in mod. "lake;" so gate, easiest, great, prepare; but then how 
are we to account for .. in there? as to d and c, I fail to discover 
their meaning; c never occurs except under h in ///, under /in of. — 
Hodges himself makes vefy sparing use indeed of these signs in his 
book, and never, as said above, condescends to give us a clear expla- 
nation of their meaning; the discussion of this proposed reform 
might form the subject of another essay. 

That curious little book, the ^''Primrose" did not prove success- 
ful; the author's method had been attacked, and his last words leave 
us under the impression that he himself was not quite satisfied with 
it, for it was not practical in any way. But Hodges did not rest 
until he had made another attempt to settle the question of spelling 
and grammar in a new treatise, entitled: — '^The Plainest Directions for 
the true Writing of English, that ever was hitherto puhlisht: — Especially of 
such words whose sounds are altogether alike, and their signification altogether 
unlike: — and of such whose sounds are so neer alike that they are often times 
taken one for another, Whereunto are added divers useful tables. Invented 
by Richard Hodges, a wel-wisher to learning. London, Printed by 
W"* Dugard for Tho^ Euster at the Gun in Ivie Lane. June 2g. 164g" (66pp.) 

This is simply a second edition of the author's "Special Help 
to Orthographie, &c.," slightly augmented and revised. He begins 
by giving under A "44 words (instead of 40) as are altogether alike 
in sound, and unlike both in their signification and writing, most 
plainly expresst by different letters in examples" such as this: — "Hee 
did assent thereunto, at the ascent of the Hil, and hee smelt there 
such a sent or savor, that was verie offensive." — One difference is 
this, that Hodges now gives no more the mere words, but forms 
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short sentences, so under C, we find: — *'Mr. Cox wil kil his cocks 
and hens before he cocketh up his hay." 

The "special observations, very needful to bee known, for the 
help of true writing" follow on page 40, and they turn out to be 
the same as in the "Special Help," except in one or two passages; 
the passage in which "^" is discussed, as in '^judgment" where he 
had said, "Special Help," p. 18, "but as for things of this kinde, 
I have spoken at large in another work, which I intend yer long to 
publish," — is now altered to: — "but as for things of this kinde, 
and how they may be remedied, I refer thee (reader) to another 
Book that is call'd: — The English Primrose, which is sold by 
John Hancock in Cornhill, at the entrance into Popeshead- Alley," 
p. 42. 

In concluding his observations he says: — "If thou desirest to 
know further, I refer thee to another Book which will shortly com 
forth which is cal'd: — The Plainest Way to true spelling. True 
Reading, and True Writing of English;" this book has not been 
found, but it shows us how actively Hodges tried to be of some help 
to his countrymen, because he felt most acutely that something had 
to be done in order to bring the English spelling on a firm basis. 
This book, like the ^^Primrose,^' closes with some tables of numeration, 
and Hodges ends with an advertisement concerning his ^'' Eiichiridion 
ArithmeticQUj or a manual of Millmis, wherein people (after the plainest 
manner) may both suddenly and ttuly see their accounts ready cast upP 

On the whole, this book is far more carefully written than "A 
Special Help." The list of "words like and unlike" are in a better 
alphabetical order; so Ba is followed by Be, Bo, Bl, Br .... ; the 
author is endeavouring to arrive at uniformity of spelling; he drops 
with greater regularity mute final e in som, to ohserv; in to do, I leav, 
don; he now spells zuritten, throughout, instead of writen, and so on. 

We may be inclined to ask why such an industrious worker 
as Hodges has left so few traces in the history of English philology. 
The answer is close at hand : — Hodges was not a scholar in the true 
sense of the word; he did not know that true scholarship, true 
learning does not lie in extension of knowledge, but in the depth 
of it. His works on spelling and grammar lack depth of study, and 
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the consequence of it is great uncertainty. And he himself failed 
to possess that power of concentration which is the first condition 
of scientific research; he can turn to any occupation : — having written 
on grammar and spelling, and worked out a new system — but what 
a system! — he sets to work on a practical guide for keeping 
accounts! He is confuse in his explanations, and, in his endeavours 
to be practical, he sadly failed. 

In this very superficial survey of English grammar in Milton's 
time, we have arrived at the end of the first half of the XVII^^ 
century. The works of Milton of which we made a special study 
with a view to the writing of this essay, all fall within that period, 
and we might take the year 1650 as the limit of this account of the 
grammarians, but for completeness' sake, we would just mention the 
few grammatical works which appeared during the latter half of the 
XVIP^ century, to which reference has to be made more than once 
in the course of our remarks. Keeping them in chronological order, 
we find that the next treatise appeared in 1668, under the title: — 
''English Orthographie; or the art of nght spelling, reading, pronouncing 
and writing all sorts of English words, jvherein such as one can possibly 
mistake, are digested in a?i Alphabetical order, under their several short 
yet plain rules, 8fc, . , , , printed at Oxford, for Henry Hall, published in 
London by Francis Titon/' This book, without any author's name, 
was probably compiled by Messrs. Price and Owen, Oxford students, 
to whom, at the end of the book, in an advertisement, some more 
educational works are ascribed. — The instructions are in question 
and answer, and the book, like its successors, contains not only 
spelling lessons, but a little of everything. 

According to the "Bookseller," there was published in 1677 
''A new spelling Book of Reading and spelling English made Easie, by 
Thomas Lye. Philanglus. Ij)ndon"^ 



1 Lye, Lee, or Leigh, Thos, 1621 — 1684, a non conformist minister, was 
headmaster of Bury-St. Edmund school for a short time, in 1647. He was very 
popular as an instructor of children, and was singularly successful in catechising 
them. He probably kept a school at his house in Clapham. The "New Spelling 
book" went through a second edition in 1677. Lye also published "The child's 
delight," about 1674. 
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The mode in which spelling is taught in this curious little volume, 
will be seen by a single example: — Ge-ge-ntlman, the that gentle is; 
who can rule his mad passions is the '' gentlman'\ — This may be one 
and the same with ''Lye's Spelling Book," mentioned by the West- 
minster Review, 187 1, page 566, bearing the title "-4 new spelling 
Book: — or Reading and spelling English made easie. Wherein all the 
words of our English Bible are set down in an Alphabetical order and 
divided into their distinct Syllables. Together with the Grounds of the 
English Tongue laid in Pictures, Words and Verse, zvherein are couched 
many Moral Precepts. — By the help where of (with Gods Blessing) Little 
children and others of ordinary capacities may iti a feiü months be enabled 
exactly to read and spell the whole Bible. The fourth Edition. By 
Tho^ Lye, Philanglus, London. Printed for Thos Parkhursi, at the 
Bible and three Crowns, in Cheapside, near mercers chappel, 16 . . ." 
(about 1680). The paper failed to take the impression of the last 
two figures. We have not been able to find these two books, and 
cannot therefore enter into a more detailed discussion of their 
character and merits, the last mentioned of the two, might perhaps 
be the fourth edition of the first, published in 1677. The infor- 
mation found in the "Westminster Review" and in the "Bookseller" 
is very scanty. 

The Westminster Review, 1871, page 566, mentions a third 
book of Lye's: — ^^The Child' s Delight, together with an English Grammar, 
1684," which is not to be found in the British Museum Library. Rich 
information concerning the rules of spelling in general use in 
England during the XVII*^ century, may be found in the grammar 
which a Frenchman compiled for the use of his countrymen who 
might desire to become acquainted with the English language: — 
" Nouvelle Methode pour apprendre V Afiglois, avec une nomenclature fran^oise 
et angloise, un recueil d^ expressions familieres et de dialogues familiers et 
choisis. Par le Sieur Guy Miege. A Londres. For Thomas Bassett at the 
George near St. Dunstan's Church in Fleet-street. 168$." ^ 



* Miege, Guy, 1644 — 17 18, miscellaneous writer, was a native of Lausanne. 
He studied philosophy in Switzerland, and left Lausanne in 1661. He arrived in 
London in March of the same year, became a member of the household of the 
Earl of Elgin, then undersecretary to the Earl of Carlisle, and was sent as an 
ambassador to Russia, Sweden, Denmark. During his travels in France, in 1669, 
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Miege openly confesses, p. 28: — "II y a ceci d'incommode 
dans I'orthographe Angloise, que poiir exprimer par ecrit neuf ou 
dix sons, on s'y sert de plus de soixante manieres differentes ; " and 
further, p. 29: — "La source de ces defauts: c'est qu*en plusieurs 
mots on a retenu Tancienne ortographe, en changeant la prononcia- 
tion; en d^autres mots, tout au contraire, on a change I'ortographe, 
et retenu la prononciation. . . . On n'a pas invente assez de figures ou 
de lettres, pour exprimer tous les sons distinctement." — Speaking of 
the need of a reformed, simplified spelling, — "purger I'ortographe," 
— he says: — "C'est le souhait de bien des gens d'esprit parmi les 
Anglois. Mais on y trouve tant d'obstacles et Ton y fait si peu de 
progres, que je ne saurais me promettre aucune grande reformation 
de ce cote-la." 

In the first part of his book, from page 7 — 35, he discusses 
the "Lettres et les syllabes." The second part (pp. 36 — 1 17) treats 
of the Words and Sentences. 

The second half of the book contains: — 1) "Nouvelle Nomen- 
clature fran^oise et angloise, et un recueil d'expressions familieres." 
We have there a vocabulary of 43 pages, in which we can learn to 
name: — the parts of the human body, the world, Man, the parts of 
a house, &c., the different kinds of carriages used in travelling, the 
kinds of murder, and the names of the different kinds of torture, as 
well as the vocabulary connected with an execution; the names of 
various vices, a vocabulary of names connected with war, an army, 
weapons, the earth, the fire, the water, — and natural history in 
general. 2) "Dialogues familiers pour demander ses necessites," 
in which we are taught to ask the way, to inquire for lodgings, and 
to carry on conversations at table and so on. 3) "Dialogues 
choisis sur divers sujets." — England, London and the English are 



he prepares his "Relation of the three Embassies," published in English, French 
and German. — From 1678 onward he seems to have been occupied with teaching 
French and Geography, in London. His geographical works on England and 
Great Britain were also translated into French and German. ("The New State 
of England." Lond. 1691 ; 6»^ ed. in 1706. " The Present State of Great Britain." 
Lond. 1707; iith ed. in 1748.) He compiled numerous works on French 
Grammar, Dictionaries, English and French, and translated several works into 
French. The complete list of his works will be found in the "Dictionary of 
English National Biography." 
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discussed. — This very practical little book, with such a copious 
amount of varied information, was certainly much in favour with 
the French; for us it is of great value, because we find in it many 
explanations of English forms which we cannot find elsewhere, and 
Ellis in his "E. E. Pronunciation" has not failed to give it due 
consideration. 

The various attempts at a "Grammar" which we have briefly 
reviewed, proved however useless. The attention of the scholars 
who might have occupied themselves with the science of language 
was quite absorbed by Latin, still the universal language in which 
the governments of the nations, as well as the learned and the 
cultured in every country, carried on their intercourse. — The study 
and the perfect knowledge of Latin was then the end of culture and 
education, consequently the demand for Latin grammars was much 
larger than the demand for an English grammar, — Milton himself 
wrote one for his pupils. — But the book which ruled over England 
for a longtime, wasW"^ Lilye's ("The Grammarian," ab. 1466 — 1523) 
''Royal Grammar" which was originally written in Latin, but trans- 
lated for the first time into English in 1641, under the title: — ''A71 
English Grammar: — or a plain Exposition of Lilie' s Grammar in English, 
with Easie and profitable Rides for parsing and making Latine, ^c, ^c„ by 
R. R. Master of Arts. London, 1641. (183pp.) This is throughout a work 
referring to Latin. — The next English edition appeared in 1685. 
''The Royal Grammar compiled formerly by Mr. W^ Lilly, now modestly 
endeavoured to be rendered plain and obvious to the capacity of youth, by a 
supplement of things defective and alteration of things amiss, together with a 
poetical Index by R. C. London, 1685." And nine years later there 
appeared: — "The Royal Grammar Reformed into a more easie Method 
for the Better Understanding of the English and the more speedy attainment 
of the Latin Tongue. London. March 6. i6g4.'' (164 pp.) 

From these attempts we see that the spelling of Early Mn. E. 
aimed at being as phonetic as possible; it was so in intention at least, 
and we are able to trace distinctly in Milton's writings a strong 
tendency to uniformity, in the spelling as well as in the accidence. 
The great care he bestowed on them did not fail to produce a lasting 
and beneficial influence on the Grammar of the English tongue. 
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A comparative study of the Prose writers of the first half of 
the XVII^^ century might alone lead to certain conclusions as to 
the real state of Grammar at that time; this does not lie within 
our power now, though, of course, reference has been made in 
this essay to Bacon (1561 — 1626), Sir Tho^ Herbert, Jeremy 
Taylor (1613— 1667), Hobbes (1588— 1679), Sir Tho^ Browne 
(i 605 — 1682).^ But the most reliable authority is doubtless Milton, 
who was, as we know, a most accurate and conscientious writer. 
How could a man be careless in his writings, who, throughout his 
life, was of a sometimes pedantic accuracy and punctiliousness, both 
in what we may call the mere details of life — outward life — , in 
matters connected with dress, bodily care, dwelling and division of 
time, &c., and in what we consider to be the highest aims of Hfe: — 
the training of mind and heart, the developing of the nobler faculties 
and powers, emotional as well as physical? — How could a man fail 
to be accurate and conscientious himself, who was called upon to 
teach the young a conscientious and accurate discharge of their 
duties ? For Milton was sometime engaged in the teaching of boys, 



1 For the purpose of comparing, we have carefully gone through the follo- 
wing works : — 

a. "The first of the twoo Bookes of Francis Bacon. Of the proficience 
and advancement of Learning, divine and humane. To the king. At 
London, Printed for Henrie Tomes, and are to be sould at his shop at 
Graies Inne Gate in Holborne, 1605." 4^^. Read: — 12 pages. 

b. " A Relation of some yeares Travaile begunne Anno 1626 into 
Afrique, &c. By T. Hferbert). Esquier. London. 1634." Read: — "A 
late tragicall history of the Georgians, Christians;" p. 72. 

c. a, "A discourse concerning prayer extempore or By pretence of the 

spirit," by J. Taylor. 1646. 4^^. Read 6 pp. 

ß. *'A discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying." By Jer. Taylor. 
1647. Read 6 pp. 

d. "Humane Nature, or the fundamental Elements of Policy." By 
Thos Hobbes. 1650. Read i chapter, the dedicatory epistle, "to the 
Reader." 

e. " Hydriotaphia. Urne -buriall." ByTho» Browne. 1658. Read the 
dedication, a letter to Gillingham, i chapter. 

y. The extracts from the prose works of Bacon, Taylor, Hobbes and 
Browne, contained in Arthur Galton's "English Prose, from Maundeville 
to Thackeray." Camelot Series. London, 1888. 
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and we know him to have thrown into his lessons the same energy 
which he carried into everything else. In his eagerness to find a 
place for everything that could be learnt, there could have been but 
few hours in the day which were not invaded by careful teaching. ^ 
There is yet another reason why we should look upon him as an 
authority in matters of grammar and language: — we know that he 
did occupy himself with the science of grammar properly so-called ; 
he wrote, as we have seen above, a Latin Grammar for English 
boys: — "Accedence Commenc't Grammar." — Lastly the mere 
reading of his prose works clearly shows us that he did care for the 
manner and form in which his works were brought before the public. 
We may be convinced that he did not allow a book of his to come 
out of the press, without having previously carefully corrected the 
proof-sheets, taking great pains to write as clearly as possible. He 
appreciated highly a well- written and well-printed book; he says, for 
instance, in Areop.: — "To be enjoyned the reading of a book at all 
times, and in a hand scars legible, whereof three pages would not 
down at any time in the fairest Print, is an imposition which I cannot 
beleeve how he that values time and his own studies, or is but of a 
sensible nostrill, should be able to endure." - 

Indeed there is more uniformity and a greater accuracy to be 
noticed in his writings than in those of his contemporaries, as well 
as a tendency to bring his spelling into agreement with the actual 
pronunciation, in spite of the difficulties with which this was connec- 
ted, for, as Ellis says (IV, p. looo), "in this XVII^^ century the 
pronunciation of English altered rapidly, and many words were 
sounded in a style which, owing to the influence of our orthoepists 
of the XVIII^^ and XIX*^ centuries, is now generally condemned, 
although well-known among the less educated classes." 



^ Cf. Pattison, "Milton," p. 45. "Edward Phillips, his nephew, held his 
uncle's memory in great veneration, but when he comes to describe the education 
he received at his uncle's hands, the only characteristic on which he dwells is 
that of quantity." Milton supplements this account for us by his written theory: — 
" Tractate of Education, to Master Samuel Hartlib." — 

^ Areopagitica. Ed. Hales; p. 28, 1. 33. 
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CHAPTER III. 



On Spelling. 



In the remarks that follow we have confined ourselves to a 
statement of the most striking orthographical peculiarities found in 
Milton's prose. He evidently knew of the attempts made to intro- 
duce a universally recognised phonetic spelling by John Hart, 1569, 
Gill, Bullokar, Butler and Hodges,^ but he does not seem to have 
held their authority in very high consideration; nay, rather, he was 
his own authority. 

One of the peculiarities which, from the very first, attracts 
our attention when we read him, is the treatment of weak vowels, 
chiefly of 

A. Weak e. 

Weak e was generally dropped in Early Mn. E., always when 
final and inflectional. 

1. "At the same time," says Sweet,^ "double consonants between 
vowels were shortened, as in M. E. shilling, fuller, sittinge. But, as the 
doubling served to show that the preceding vowel was short, the 
M. E. spellings were retained, and the doubling was extended to 
words which in M. E. had a single consonant, as in penny, herring, 
copper, M. E. peni, hering, coper. Final e, being now silent, was often 
omitted in writing, so that such words as M. E. helle were written 
hell with a final double consonant, which led to a frequent doubling 
of final M. E. consonants to show shortness of the preceding vowel, 
as in all, glass, small, M. E. al, glas, smal" 



* The earliest attempt at phonetic spelling was the one made by Orrmin, 
in the Xllth or Xlllth century. Cf. Ellis. E. E. Pron. II, 606. 

* Sweet. A New English Grammar. Oxford, Clar. Press. 1892. Cf. p. 267. 
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Arid Milton accordingly writes: — Ram., ^ p. 37, 39, 41, to 
submitt, battell, arrivall, the evills; C. P. B. iii, to forbidd, re veils; 
181, to incurre; 220, the devill; 221 and 243, the warrs (6 times); 
Bi.: Christmass; Col.: to permitt, to deferr, to sett down, to stirr ; 
subst. prooffs; Areop. to conferr, to forbidd, to ridd; subst. battell, 
chappel, libell, sentinell, triall, vassalls, materialls, mineralls, perusall; 
divell=devil; Anim. 3, stopps; 8, evill; Eikon. 3, subst., warr 
(4 times); verbs, to deterr, mett, he preferrs; 5, fitt to be abus'd. 

Milton also resorted to this means of showing shortness of 
vowel by doubling consonants in the body of a word, as in: — Ram. 
39, the citty (5 times), comming; 40, citty (4 times); C. P. B. 179, 
comminge (221 and 244). This explains also the spelling of : — a 
summe, C. P. B. (twice); and of: — forraine, ibid. p. 244; chappell, 
citty, ghittarrs, forrein, (the latter word being also spelt : — -forein,foreine, 
— we never find it ^-^^i foreign, — and in fact there should be no g 
\n foreign, anymore than in sovereign, — cf. Yx^t\qS\ forain, \jsX. foraneiis. 
So Bacon: — forrainers, forraine, whereas Hobbes has: — forraign). — 
Yet we find in Doct. and Disc, of Divorce: — Permited, canot, comits, 
refer'd; but: — I referre, maries and marries. 

This rule was also observed by the best authors of Milton's 
time. Bacon, for instance, writes (Essay of the true greatnesse of 
Kingdomes, &c. Cam. Ser.): — Brittaine, citty, sonne, sunne, stemme; 
he commeth, to mannage, to sett; (Character of Henry VII. Cam. 
Ser.) arcenalls, counsells, scumme, spialls, intollerable, limitted; 
(Adv. of L.) evill, parcell, uppon. Where the pronunciation of the 
preceding vowel was lengthened, the consonant was not doubled : — 
(Adv. of L.), the fal, I shal, to swel ; but also to swell, fill ; Herbert 
(Hist, of G.), requitall, sequell; but: — the two generals; Hobbes (Disso- 
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1 The following abbreviatioos will be used: — Ram.=Ramblings; 
C. P. B.=Common Place Book; Bi.=Milton Bible; Col.=Colasterion ; 
Areop.=Areopagitica ; Eikon.=Eikonoklastes ; Prel. Episc.=Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy; R. of C. G.=Reason of Church Governm.; Anim.=Animadversions ; 
L. to H.s=Of Education, letter to Hartlib; Doct. and Disc, of Div.=Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce; Cam. Ser.=:CameIot Series; Adv. of L.=Advance- 
ment of Learning; Hist, of G.==History of Georgia; Hu. Nat.=Human 
Nature; a=A disc, concerning prayer; ß=A disc, of the Lib. of Prophesying; 
U. B.=Urne Burial; O. E.=01d English; M. E.=Middle English; Mn. E.= 
Modern English ; E. Mn. E.=Early modern English. 
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lution of a Commonwealth, Cam. Sen): — dammage, scabbs, manny ; 
but: — setled, battel; (the ending el in battel must have sounded long, 
for we find the same word spelt: — battaile, pi. battailes, throughout 
in Bacon); (Hu. Nat), we call and we cal; subst. the ecchoes; 
Browne (Rel. Medici, Cam. Ser.): — buriall, devill, dogg(e), pitty, 
starr(e), the fuell, interrment (6 times), (interment) ; but funerals, 
a parcel; Jeremy Taylor (A Sermon on the anniv. of Gunpowder 
Treason. Cam. Ser.), perill; (a), modell, quarrell, councell; (ß), vessell; 
but: — the sum, he cals. 

Thus the doubling of a final consonant may be regarded as 
resulting from the dropping of weak final e. 

2. "But this doubling was not carried out uniformly. So, 
also, as the dropping of final e in such words as hate, hope, — -M. E. 
hatten, hopien, — would have led to confusion with such words as hat, 
hop, final e was kept in them, and at last came to be regarded as a 
mark of the length of the preceding vowel ; accordingly it was added 
to many words which had no final e in M. E., as in wine, stone, foe — 
M. E. win, ston, fo"^ — With regard to this e, we find in Richard 
Mulcaster's ''Elementarie," 1582, the following indications: — "When- 
soever e is the last and soundeth not, it either qualifieth som letter 
going before, or it is mere silent, and yet in neither kinde increaseth 
it the number of syllabs. — I call that e qualifying, whose absence 
or presence, somtime altereth the vowell, somtime the consonant 
going next before it. It altereth the sound (length) of all the vowells 
even quite thorough one or more consonants, as: — made, ste'me, 
kindey stripe, sound sharp with the qualifying e in their end, wheras 
mäd, stem, fnnd, strip sound flat without the same e^ ^ 

In his discussion of i, ie Mulcaster also says : — " If it (/) end 
the last syllab, with one or mo consonants after it, it is shrill (long), 
when the qualifying e followeth" (a sign of length), "and if it be 
shrill (long) the qualifying e must follow, as : — repine, tinwise, minde, 
kinde, fiste. If it be fiat and quick the qualifying e must not follow 
as: — ifiactiv, behind, mist, fist." ^ 



^ Sweet. N. E. Gr. p. 267. 

2 Cf. Ellis. E. E. Pr. III. 910. 

3 Cf. Ellis. Op. cit. III. 913. 
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This fully corroborates our remarks on weak final e. It explains 
such spelling as: — imagin, masculin, feminin. 

Gill, Logon. Angl. Cap. II. "De literarum compositione " 
(p. 3 — 5), discusses this ^ and says: — "Syllabae autem productio, 
inter scribendum dignoscitur dupliciter: Primo, e aphono in fine 
dictionis post consonantem non duplicatam addito: ut, in dame, 
domina, voce monosyllabe ; nam dam sine e aut damme cum ^, post 
consonam duplicatam est bestiae cujuvis mater. Grin, greene, bucke, 
booke. Et licet in his longis, e finalis sepius redundet : Scribimus 
enim : seat aut seate; meat aut meate." 

Butler discusses e quiescent in chapter I, § 3, p. 10, of his 
" Grammar." Having distinguished e sonant from e quiescent, he goes 
on to say: — "E quiescent is that which, being placed in the ending 
of a word, is not sounded at all, but only signifieth the former vowel 
to be pronounced ; as in dame, made, which otherwise would be short 
as dam, mad. — The absence of it is a sufficient sign of a short: — as 
in bile and bil, hile and Ml, bake and bak. So that the *' dubbling" of 
a consonant with the adding of e (as the manner is) is superfluous, 
as in bille, backe, hille, wadde/' 

He himself drops everywhere an e which is not sounded, and 
replaces it by an apostrophe; so: — on', mo\ — In the pages 12 and 
13, he discusses the long vowels, a, e, 0, u, y, and says that all of 
them are produced by ''quiescent e." Ben Johnson (Grammar) 
explains and alters the passage, saying that it "serves as an accent 
to produce the vowell preceding." 

On page 1 7 of Hodges' book,^ we find "some special observations 
very needful to bee known, for the help of true writing," in which he 
disapproves of the use of double consonants " with the adding of e, 
so we are not to spel : — bedde, rodde, budde, but bed, rod, bud; so also al, 
bal, wal; the only exceptions are^and ss: — chaffe, brasse, (§2). Double 
consonants in the middle of a word are to be avoided, and we are 
to spel: — medie, sadle" 

As to weak e (§ 4), Hodges says: — "whensoever e cometh 
in the end of any English word whatsoever, except the article the. 
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it hath no use for sound of it self; and therefore might be al- 
together left out, if wee had long vowels to express our words 
withal ; but forasmuch as this is wanting, we are inforc't to make 
use of e in the end of a word, to shewe thereby, the vowel going 
before to bee long. Vale, male, mane, mare. Val, mal, man, mar, — 
Wine, ivile — win, wil^ No such sign of length is wanted in words 
like feed, fool, pail, where we know at once that the vowel-sound is 
long. Where misunderstandings might arise, however, e is to be 
used ; thus he says : — "ea is short as in these words: — head, read, stead, 
ready, steady; it is therefore very meet to put an e in the end of some 
such words, as in reade, the present tense, to distinguish it from the 
short sound of read, the preterimperfect tense." No e is needed in 
words like harm, learn, part, hand, and he goes so far as to wish it 
to be dropped in words like ** tempi, peopl, giv, liv," and in this point 
he agrees with Coote, who in his Schoolmaster (" Preface for directions 
to the reader") says: — "I have put no more letters than are of 
absolute necessity," and who consequently spells: — "temply tun 
(tune), plum (plume)." ^ 

Clearly, then, that e we so often find at the end of verbs, sub- 
stantives, adjectives, far from being inflectional, is a mere phonetic 
sign of the length of the preceding vowel. We shall have more 
than one occasion of giving examples of it. 

But these rules were not observed uniformly by the writers of 
the time. Milton's spelling varies also; he writes: — Ram. 39, the 
house; 40, heavn; receavs; adj. 39, divin justice; verb, 37, to 
determin; adv. wher; C. P. B. 183, the cours; 191, the sleevs; 

220, divers; 221, shamlesse; 74, therfor; verb: 183, to chok; 
Col. to deceav, to deserv, to dissolv, to leav, to perceav, to preserv, 
to receav ; Doct. and Disc, of Div., to bereav. These explanations 
will go a long way towards enabling us to understand the various 
cases of weak final e discussed in the course of this paper. 

3. That the suffix ate, of Romance origin, had already been 
shortened in English, may be concluded from the fact that we find it 
spelt at throughout in Milton. C. P. B. 1 1 1, obstinat; 185, ingratfull; 

221, a continuat poller. Areop. to extirpat, extirpats, to creat, to 



* Cf. ElHs. Op. cit. IV. 1018. 
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captivat, to participat, to regulat, to separat, to tolerat; adjectives: — 
compassionat, consummat, elaborat, frustrat, moderat, obdurat, 
obstinat, privat; but: — an illiterate law; subst: — Julian the Apostat, 
the magistrat, pi. magistrats, the palat (and once palate), the prelat, 
pi. prelats, the tractat, pi. tractats, the senat. — Had the a not been 
short, as it is in present English, we should no doubt meet a " quali- 
fying" e at the end of the word. 

4. Weak final e was dropped in the word : — cours, fr. course and 
cours; in: — to imagin, Masculin, Feminin; it was likewise dropped 
regularly after the words: — meer, theam, heer; in the "Letter to 
Hartlib," we notice however: — heer, and here (once), theams, meer 
and mere, meere. — It is regularly dropped in Areop. : — don, els, 
fals, som; but we find: — extreame, encrease; again: — divers, ornate 
Rhetorick and determinat sentences. We shall see, then, that Milton 
tried to follow, in the main, the rule of qualifying e, though in many 
cases inaccuracy and uncertainty prevailed. 

In the latter half of the century this e had come quite out of 
use: — "Ce qu'on a fait de plus important dans ce siecle," says 
Miege in his introduction, "c'est d'avoir retranche e final et muet: — 
go, no, so; child, mind; blindness, kingdom;'' — and he adds: — "pour ne 
l)as multiplier les choses sans necessite, on ne repete plus les con- 
sonnes : — ivair, starr; firr, stirr; fitt, bigg." 

5. Very striking too is the omission of mute e in the words 
themselves; this elision was denoted by an apostrophe, yet not 
as a general rule. ^ 

Mute e is always omitted in the Preterite and Past Participle 
ending ed of those weak verbs which do not end in d or /. Ramb. 39, 
beseig'd, drownd; 40^ humbl'd; 37, immur'd, depos'd, forewarned, 
lov'd, murder'd, martyr'd, promis'd, reproov'd, stirr'd (twice); 58, 
caus'd, murder'd, poyson'd, revenged. — C. P. B. 220, spar'd; 243, 
hinderd.— Eikon. 5, abus'd, cavill'd, fear'd. — Areop. alter'd, alleg'd, 
allow'd, approv'd, ascrib'd, consider'd, convey'd, cry'd, deny'd, 
damnify'd, discours'd, divulg'd, dy'd, endur'd, endeavour'd, enter'd, 

^ Cf. Miege. Op. cit. p. 82. " L'<? se convertit souvent en apostrophe, pour 
reduire par la deux syllabes eo une: — lov'd, amused, esteemed; mark't, et marked; 
iinh raced et imhrac'ty 
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ex cus'd, expell'd, extoll'd, harbour'd, honour'd, mov'd, imbalm'd, 
practiz'd, prais'd, propos'd, pleas'd, presum'd, questioned, reckoned 
(twice), reformed, xeleas'd, referr'd, reply'd, scrupl'd, seised, setl'd, 
suffic'd, sway'd, treasur'd, troubl'd, try'd, unbridl'd, unlicenc'd, un- 
principl'd, unedify'd, us'd, utter'd, view'd. — L. to H. : — constrain'd, 
continu'd, describ'd, enlarg'd, extoll'd, lesson'd, obtained, prevail'd, 
pleas'd, practiz'd, receiv'd, train'd, turmoird, unprincipl'd, untutor'd, 
wander'd. — Acced. Comm. Grammar: — call'd, changed, compar'd, 
declin'd (2), diriv'd (2), form'd, joyn'd (3), prais'd, us'd. — Doct. and 
Disc, of Div. I.: — attain'd, describ'd, despis'd, deny'd, disturb'd, 
exelaim'd, fear'd, happn'd, observ'd, receiv'd, parabl'd, scrupl'd, 
us'd, ser'd, stigmatiz'd; III.: — answer'd, annull'd, free'd, reliev'd, 
satisfy 'd. 

6. Final d was changed into t, after the dropping o{ e, in 
verbs ending in a sharp consonant: — 

a) Sharp labials (p, f). Areop.: — Ript up, stopt. — D. and D. of 
Div.: — Stopt. 

b) Sharp palatals (c, kfckj, ch [in church]). Ram. 38^ askt. — 
C.P.B. 22 1, toucht. — Anim. 15, stretch't. — Areop.: — fabrict, bewich t, 
provokt. — L. to H.: — mockt, coucht. — D. and D. of Div.: — lookt. 

c) Sharp sibilants (s, sh, [x] , c). 

a) s. — Ram. 38, repulst. — Areop.: — dispers't, mist, repulst, 
profest, supprest. — L. to H.: — discourst, prest. — Acced. 
Comm. Grammar: — encreast. — D. and D. of Div.: — con- 
fes't, expres't. 

ß) sh. — Ram. 37, banisht. — C. P. B. 74, punisht. — Anim. 11, 
gash't. — Areop.: — banish't, establisht, publisht, punisht. — 
Acced. Comm. Grammar.: — diminisht. — D. and D. of 
Div. : — extinguisht. 

Y) c (x). Ram. 40, forc't, seduc't. — C. P. B. 179, reduc't.— 
Areop.:— intermixt, licenc't, produc't, mixt, plac't. — L. to 
H.: — induc't, reduc't. — D. and D. of Div. : — divorc't, forc't. 

7. Verbs ending m d or t regularly take ed, according to present 
use. Ex.: — Ram. 37, revolted; 38, founded. — C. P. B. 220, permi- 
ted. — Areop.: — affected, appointed, corrupted, delighted, dreaded, 

3 
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printed, slighted, indetted. — L. to H.: — digested, presented, repu- 
ted. — Acced. Comm. Grammar : — compounded. 

8. Past participles, used as adjectives, likewise take ed and do not 
drop e, which "proves that the final syllable was sounded as it is to-day 
in learned, a learned man. Areop.: — Armed men; a deceased author; 
confused seeds; the reformed citty; a rejected Truth; — substan- 
tive: — the number of their damned. — L. to H.: — Men of approved 
wisdom ; learned correspondence ; (the past participle of the verb 
"to learn" occurs regularly as: — learnt; in Ram. too, and C. P. B. 
leam*t); renowned authors; ragged notions. 

9. Mute e is omitted in the ending en: — Ram. 38, drivn; 39, 
fain. — Areop.: — written, giv'n; to happ'n, it happ'ns, to lik'n, it 
betok'ns. — L. to H.:— spok'n, silk'n, faPn; to disburden, disburd'- 
ning. — Eikon. 5, ridd'n, beat'n, forgott'n; so also entring, hindring. 
It is dropped in words like bowr, drunk'ness, cov'nant, cov'nanting, 
the midd'st, ev'n; in compounds like: — houshold, in which O. E. 
Msy M. E. horn may have influenced the spelling; in the compounds 
oisom: — somwhere, somtimes," somwhat; in formost, O. ^.formesta, 

fyrmesta, M. E. formest, superlative of 'forme;" modern e (foremost) is 
therefore etymologically not justifiable; in the compounds of where, 
there, here: — wherof, wherin, wherwith; therfore, therin, therby; 
heerby. — Weak final e is omitted in the plurals: — Proviso's, limbo's 
(Areop.). Weak o even is replaced by an apostrophe in reck'n'd, 
pris'ner, so i in ord'nary. 

10. In Herbert, Hobbes and Browne, the omission of weak e has 
become very rare. We have noted the forms: — enrich t, march t, in 
Herbert; stockt, and burnt, in Browne; and in Taylor we found: — 
a. bettred, christned, remerabred; ß. dasht, design'd, and far'd, fixt, 
sweld, remembred. 

B. y, ie. 

Peculiar, too, in Milton and in the writers of the first half of 
the XVII*^ century, is the unsettled orthography of words (chiefly 
of French origin) ending in y, ie. Sweet states that the writing of y 
for / was carried to great lengths in Early Mn. English. " Y or ie 
was always written finally, as in many, manie, citie, but otherwise the 
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two letters were written almost at random." ^ He goes on to explain 
that this use of ie is the result of the weakening of M. E. ie in such 
words as melodie, melody , chivalries which, at the end of the M. E. 
period, drew back the stress from the ending. 

In old French the stress generally fell on the same syllable as 
in Latin, i. e. a word was either paroxytonon or proparoxytonon; 
but, through the dropping of final Latin syllables, many French 
words came to have the stress on the last syllable, as in honour, 
Lat honorem; pitie, Lat. pietatem. — When first introduced into 
M. E., French words kept their original stress : — nature, honour, pitie. 
Such words, however, afterwards threw the stress back on to the 
first syllable, by the analogy of the native English words, such as: — 
fader, body, becoming nature, pity. — Now weak final e in words ending 
in ie could be dropped, / was shortened, and the ending could be 
written indifferently ie or y. 

1. That in Milton y was written at random for i, may be shown 
by his spelling the present participle ending -ing, sometimes -yng 
and sometimes -ing. In one and the same sentence (Doct. and 
Disc, of Div., Cap. II) we find the forms: — claimyng, visiting, step- 
ping. (Areop. satyricall=satiricall). 

2. As to the words ending in y (present English), we notice 
in Milton a greater uniformity than in other writers of his time. We 
may say that, as a rule, nouns corresponding to French substantives 
ending in te (tatera) are spelt ty. Instances of ie are extremely rare. 
So we have: — Ram. 40, solemnity, but 38, chastitie, inchastitie; 
C.P.B. 160, prosperity, 182, authority; 191, cruelty, dignity (twice); 
221, necessity, privity ; — Prel. Episc.:— authority; — R. of Ch. G.: — 
society; — Eikon.: — divinity; — Areop.: — autority, capacity, city, falsity 
(faussete), fidelity, impunity, infallibility, ingenuity, liberty, necessity, 
piety, satiety (satiete);- Col.: — autority, charity, contrariety, deputy, 
diversity, divinity, familiarity, liberty, necessity, sincerity, univer- 
sity; — L. to H.: — brevity, capacity; — Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — anti- 
quity, dignity, iniquity; — Acced. Comm. Gr.: — quantity, quality. On 
the other hand we have: — Ram. 39, Monodie, mercie, constancie; 37, 
clergie, companie, tragedie, tyrannie; 38, beggery, clergy, ladie; 40, 



^ Sweet. Op. cit. 267. 
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frequency; victorie; 41, journie, victorie;— C. P. B. 74, magistracie; 
109, clergie, fury, prelacie; 181, dutie; 182, clergip, tyrannic; 191, 
insolencie; 220, storie, subsidie; 221, a ladie, his policie; 242, armie; 
244, storie; 220 and 221, repeatedly: — monie and mony (never 
money), monies; — Areop.: — adversarie, controversie, fancie (French 
fantaisie), efficacie, heresie, politie, potencie, prophesie; — Col.: — ana- 
tomic; — L. to H.: — (authoritie), controversie, difficultie, puritie; — 
D. and Disc, of Div. I, christianitie, civilitie; IV, charitie; VI, hypo- 
crisie; — VII, necessitie, antiquitie; — Ace. Comm. Gr.: — etymologic, 
penaltie; — Anim. 8, anatomie; 9, oratory; 10, civil politie; 12, 
episcopacy; — Prel. Episc: — episcopacy, sufficiency, vice-gerency ; — 
Eikon. 5, mediocritie; 6, libertie; 8, politie; 10, Breviary, clergie. — 
In most of these cases we can trace French influence. 

Adjectives are to be found with both spellings, y and ie. Easy 
and easie; fiery and fierie; ayrie, pecuniary, mercenary; adv. easily. 

Verbs are spelt indiscriminately with y and ie. To satisfie and 
satisfy, to sanctifie and sanctify. 

3. Mulcaster's "Elementarie" gives us a clue to the compre- 
hension of this spelling. We find in it the following explanation : — 
"i hath a form somtime vowellish, somtime consonantish. In the 
vowellish sound either it endeth a former syllable, or the verie last. 
When it endeth the last, and is it self the last letter, if it sound 
gentlie it is qualified by the e as: — manie, merie, when the verie pen 
will rather end in e than in the naked /. If it sound sharp and loud, 
it is to be written j', having no e after it, as neding no qualification: — 
deny, cry, defy."'^ ay» then sounds *' sharp and loud" when the 
accent rests upon it; Mulcaster, at least, does not give any other 
examples; in these cases Milton, too, writes y. Ex. Col.: — They ly 
heer; try'd, cry'd, deny'd. — But in adjectives, and in most substan- 
tives (except those in /)') in which the / sound is gentle, the spelling 
ie prevails. 

Butler (Grammar; p. 10) explains that ''y being a Greek vowel 
is rightly used every where in words originally Greek, as crystall, 
polypus, and common use hath allowed it in the ending of other 
English words : — in so much that / and y are in that place used 

I Cf. Ellis. Op. cit. Ill, 913. 
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indifferently, but i more in substantives and verbs, as: — hounti, 
commoditiy a lie, to trie, to die, to lie (unless it make a drphtong as in 
ey, they, may, say), and y more in adjectives and adverbs, as my, thy, 
why, by, many, twenty, godly, humbly. Also when two ii come together, 
y hath commonly the place of the former, burying, marrying, dying" 

Hodges (" Special Considerations," § 5, 6,) allows both ways of 
spelling, saying, however, that y ought to be alone used in words of 
Greek origin; all substantives should end in ie: — cittie, dittie, bellie, 
and all adverbs and adjectives in y; and he himself follows that rule. 

In Bullokar's "Expositor," 16 16, words ending in y (subst, adj. 
and adv.) are an exception. So under A we find 3 words ending 
in^: — adulatory, affability, agony, and 24 other words in ie; B, C, D, 
have no words in^, and 8, 26, 16 words ending in ie, — / has rela- 
tively the greatest number, 8 in ^ and 14 in ie, but E, F, G^ H, 
have none, with 16, 6, 6, 8 respectively in ie. 

Fifty years later, among the most important reforms of the 
XVir^ century, Miege mentions also the fact that the ending ie has 
been reduced toj^^.* — "Et de fait on n^ecrit plus guere aujourd'hui: 
jealousie, easie, to denie, mais presque toujours^." Yet: — "On a change 
y en / dans: — mine, thine, cependant on ecrit encore indifferemment: 
aidf ayd, boy I et boil " 

In Hewes "Perfect Survey" there is a chapter on: — "Certain 
considerations fit for our young Latines," in which the author gives 
a few rules which may prove helpful to the young learner, to re- 
member the Latin words. The English words ending in ty correspond 
to Latin words in tas, ace. tdtem, and this is what we notice in Milton. 

In Coote's "Vocabulary," edition of 1662, the words ending 

in Mod. E. in y have already that ending, with the exception of the 

13 following: — apostasie, to exemplifie, fantasie, gratifie, lapidarie, to 

justifiejeprosie, maladie, to mortifie, phrensie, to prophesie, to putrifie, toratifie, 

4. As regards the spelling of the Preterite and Past Participle 
of verbs ending \ny, it is unsettled in Milton's prose. We have met 
forms ray, preceded by a consonant, deny'd. Present orthography 
would require, at least, denied. — D. and D. of Div.:— satisfy 'd, but 
also: — undeified, betraied, and even (Ace. Comm. Gr.) applyed. — 
Col.: — marry ed. 
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5. Adverbs in ly are generally written according to present use. 
Col.: — justly, manly, unfitly, very, frequently, universally. — Areop.: — 
usually, dubiously, darkly, nicely, passionately. — L. to H.: — assu- 
redly, delightfully, easily, partly, lastly, &c. 

6. Milton's contemporaries seem to have adopted-Mulcaster's, 
Butler's and Hodges* rules, for, in the great majority of cases, they 
spell ie at the end of words, wherever / (y) sounds "gentlie." So: — 
Bacon, Cam. Ser. i.: — abilitie, armie, conformitie, libertie, partie, pro- 
pertie, posteritie, territorie; adject.: — haughtie, easie, mightie. H' VII. 
Cam. Ser. 2 : — inquirie, majestie, nobilitie, partie (rarely y, plenty, 
penury), monie. Ad. of. L.: — anxietie (2), arrogancie, bodie, capacitie 
(3), charitie, difficultie, dignitie, dutie, glorie, enquirie, excellencie (4), 
facilitie (2), felicitie, historie, jealousie, magnanimitie, malignitie, 
majestie (4), memorie, philosophie, proprietie, qualitie, quan title (2), 
severitie, summarie, triplicitie, universalitie, varietie, ventositie; adj* 
happie, ordinarie, unworthie; (v in enquiry, glory, impossibility, 
propriety; all adverbs in ly^, — Herbert, Hist, of G.: — beautie (2), 
bodie, dexteritie, envie, impietie, innocencie, integritie, mortalitie, 
pietie, pittie, posteritie, royaltie, tragedie, varietie, villanie, (idolatry, 
itinerary, tyranny, victory; adj. unworthy; adv. in /^). — Taylor has 
already adopted the ending jiv ie occurs but rarely, a. Subst. assembly, 
plur. assembly es, authority (always), capacity, charity, directory, 
excellency, incompetency, integrity, liturgy (once: — liturgie), offer- 
tory (es), piety; adj.: — hasty, holy, ordinary; verbs: — to satisfie; 
adverbs throughout in ly. — ß. Subst. charity (2), cruelty, dyscrasy, 
mercy (3), society, study, tyranny; adj. contrary, but busie (2); 
adv. presently. — Hobbes has both endings, Hu. Nat.: — subst. ana- 
tomy, body, impossibility, quality, but controversie (2), imagerie; 
adj. necessary (3); adv. in ly, easily. Lib. of Subj., Cam. Ser.: — 
assemblie, equitie, immunitie, iniquitie, libertie (9); rarely ji', assembly, 
liberty, democraty. Dissolution of a Commonwealth. Cam. Ser.: — 
citie, epilepsie, pleurisie, crasie. 

Browne, on the other hand, keeps y chiefly in substantives: — 
Ur. B. antiquity (2), discovery (2), reality, society, but effigte; adj. 
and adverbs in v^ ly: — fiery, deeply, frequently, indifferently, strictly, 
totally. But verbs : — to lie, to satisfie. 
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Whenever it sounded " sharp and loud," they used the spelling 
indicated by Mulcaster: — y, or added the qualifying e, as Bacon does 
in: — amplifie, &c.; Hobbes, Lib. of S., Cam. Ser.: — applyed, lyeth, 
tyed; Dissol. of a Com., Cam. Ser.: — dyeth, implyeth, signifie, style, 
supplyed. — Browne has: — Rel. Med.:— we lye; Urne Bur.: — dyed 
(died), to dye (die), lye. — Taylor spells: — emptyed, they prophesyed. 
All these writers also used y for i at random in the body of words. 
Milton, Ram. 39: — voiage, choysest; 40, journy; 31, poysonM, 
dyes, tyme; C. P. B. 185, poyson, voiage; —Bible :- — dyed; — Bacon: — 
choyce, sayd, spoyled; — Hobbes writes : — chayns and chains, poyson, 
joyning; — Dissol. Cam. Ser. : — nay les, fayries, entrayls; — Browne: — 
U. B. the ayr, oyntment, dayly, to avoyd, coynes ; — Taylor : — veynes, 
assoylment,imployment,voyces,choycest; — Hobbes spells: — mony; — 
Herbert: — aymed, ayding, countrey, joynes, vayled=veiled. 

C. The sound e. 

The sound e, such as it is found in the personal pronouns he, 
me, can be represented in modern English by different spellings: — 
I. e: — he, me; 2. ee: — to see; 3. ei: — to receive; 4. ie: — to believe; 
5. ea: — the sea. 

1. Now Milton, in common with the other writers of the period, 
shows a tendency to adopt a uniform spelling ee, which is prevailing 
in many places in his writings. — 

Milton's spelling is as follows: — 

Rambl. a) ee prevails, so ie=^ee, in theefe (37 and 'ji)^ but we find also: 

b) ea^ei in 3 7, to receave. 

c) ie is rendered by ei regularly in the words beseidging, 
feild, preist; verb: — to greive. 

C. P. B. a) ee--ea in 19, cleerly. 

b) ie is rendered by ei in 53, cheifest; 179, cheife; 109, 
preists(2); 185, mischeif (2). — Bi. <?^=e in eevning, (1646). 

Eikon. a) ee-^Ji in wee, heer (3). 

b) ee^ ea in neerest. 

c) ee=^ie in greevance. 

d) ie again is generally interverted: — feirce (3), to beleive. 
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Areop. a) e is rendered by .ee, in the pronouns: — wee, yee, hee 
(and also we, ye, he), in to bee, "it will bee," in meer, 
meerly, heer. Bacon, Taylor, Hobbes and Browne also 
spell : — hee, mee, wee, bee, meere, meer. 

b) eä is rendered by ee throughout in: — neer; year is mostly 
spelt yeer. Bacon has: — leese, yeeres; — Hobbes: — 
deerly, cleerer; — Browne: — the rere (to bring up). 

c) Ü is rendered by ee throughout in: — peece (a peece of 
framework, hewd into peeces), whereas the peace, Lat. 
pax, is always spelt with ea; beleeve (4). 

Herbert has also: — to beleeve; Browne: — beleeve, theef, a 
peece of folly. — We find however the forms: — theam; compleatly, 
unweildy, leige. (Browne : — compleat). Modem: — 'T^^r" is repea- 
tedly spelt feaver, feavor (Bacon : — feaver), though it never con- 
tained an ea. O. E. /e/of, fefer, 

Colast. a) e is rendered by ee in: — hee, mee, wee, yee, to bee, 
eev'n, heer, heerby. 

b) eä is rendered by ee in: — cleerly, neer. 

c) ie is rendered by ee in : ■— gree vance, peece, to beleeve. — 
Yet ei is rendered by ea in : — to conceave, to deceav, to 
perceav, to receav, receaved; again ie by ei in: — breifly, 
cheif, mischeif, yeilds, freinds. 

L.toH. a) ee~^^ in: — heer, meere, meerly. 

b) ee=^ in: — cleer, cleerly, neer, neerest, yeer. 

c) ee^e in peece, peeces. — Again eä=e in extreame, ex- 
treamly, theams. ei=ie in beseiging. " To teach" is spelt 
according to present use. 

Doct. and Disc, of Div. a) ^^-=e in : — to bee, meer. 

b) ee-^ie in: — beleef, greevance, peece; but: — relief; and 
eä^ e in compleat, extreame, discreat. 

Bacon spells: — yeeres, but: — extreame, supreame. — Herbert 
has: — cleerer, deer, neere. — Taylor: — to beleeve (2); but: — years, 
regularly. — Hobbes: — meerly, neerly. — Browne has regularly: — 
years,too, and neare, but: — beleevers, to beleeve, meere (yet: — neare). 
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We see that there was much hesitation between the spellings 
ee and eä, both existed and were often used indiscriminately in 
the XVII^^ century. 

2. The following peculiarities may also be taken note of. Milton 
regularly writes : — freind, freinds (his sonnets are all to his "freinds"). 

Modern been is mostly found spelt: — bin, in accordance with 
its short pronunciation. 

The sound ei, in modern *' their" is generally rendered by a 
simple i: — thir, thire, throughout in the MSS., Eikon., Col, Areop., L. 
to H., Acced. Comm. Gr. This may lead us to conclude that the 
word was pronounced like mod.: — -fir, to stir, where the presence of 
the r brings about what the Germans call "Trübung" of the vowel 
sound. Cf. C. P. B. i8i, concerning; 109, hire (her). 

In "frontispice" (Areop.) we have the correcter orthography; 
the word comes from the Latin frontispiciutn (specio); the vulgar 
spelling is due to an erroneous notion that the latter part of the 
word is connected with : -apiece, ^ 

3. ea, according to Ellis I., 86, generally represented the sound 
e in led (pret. of "to lead"); this is what may have induced the 
writers to adopt the spelling: — neer, deer, in order to avoid con- 
fusion. — Milton avoids ea, and writes according to pronunciation: — 
to spred, the dispredders of vice, steddy, a steddy pace (L. to H.), 
lerned, learning and lerning (Ar. and Col.). (Bacon writes both: — 
spread and spred.) Ram.: — lerned. (Herbert: — endevoring. Tay- 
lor : — endevours.) 

4. The sound ai, in mod.: — claim, is rendered by a simple ä in 
words of Romance origin ; this is no doubt rather a phonetic than 
an etymological spelling. Ex.: — Areop.: — proclame, proclam'd. 

D. o, oa, ou. 

Here again a tendency to simplify makes itself felt. Present 
öä was rendered by Ö. Ram. 39 : — bemoning; Areop.: — cote, inrodes, 
rodes. (Bacon: — othes; — Herbert: — fome; — Browne: — grone). On 



} Cf. Hales. Areop. 106. 
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the other hand ö is rendered by ba in Areop.: — yoak. (Hobbes: — 
aboad ; — Herbert : — cloaths ; — Browne : — stroaks of affliction ; — 
Hobbes H. N.: — stroak [2'/'].) Choose is found spelt chuse, M. E. had 
the forms chusen and chesen (O. E. ceosan)» Likewise cruise is spelt 
cruse; druisec^=dn4s'c^, — Herbert spells: — he will chuse. 

We find in Ram. 40, the door spelt: — dore; 41, plough spelt: — 
plow, plowman; C. P. B. Soldier is written throughout with ou, 
souldier, souldiers, and we notice the following spellings: — 74, 160, 
amoung; iii, 220, daunce, dauncing; 221, cozin. — Bi.: — half an 
hower (i648),wedensday (1652). Anim.: — a shoo; the shoar; clarks; 
samraon; Hand. — All these words are instances of phonetic spelling. 
In maister (Anim. 15), the Lat. /has remained, Lat.: — magisler. 

Bacon has: — Adv. of L. commaundements, the woonder, the 
fourme of the temptation, daunger, particulers. — Herbert (Hist, of 
Geo.): — bloud, bloudshed, murther. — Hobbes: — thorow (2), coun- 
cel. — Taylor: — bloodshed, shoar, souldiers. — Browne: — burthen. 

We may conclude our remarks on vowels by quoting the follo- 
wing statements made by Miege in his Introductory Remarks, to 
which we have referred already. Among the changes that have 
gone on in the XVII^^ century, ''burthen, murther,^'' says he, "sont 
devenus burden , murder; ea est devenu e: — compleat^ extream, supream; 
oa est abandonne, done on ecrit: — smoke, cloke, sope, fole, grone, 
moneful, rost, qui ont meilleure grace que: — smoak, cloak, soap, foal, 
groan, &c. Pour ne pas multiplier les choses sans necessite, il vaut 
mieux ecrire mony, hony, peny, chance, gard, month, sum. On ecrit 
aussi ie, au lieu de ei, ce, dans field, piece, yield, thief; ou, au lieu de 
00, dans: — bloud, floud." 

E. Consonants. 

1. In "suttle, suttlest" found repeatedly in Areop. and Col., 
we have another instance of phonetic spelling, while the present: — 
subtle instances etymological spelling. In M. E. the forms were sotel, 
sot He, soutil, and subtil. Old French: — soutil, sutil; the b is due to the 
Latin word subtilis. — A similar case is: — dettors, indetted (Areop.), 
Lat. debitufu; — perfet (Areop.), Fr. paifait was made into parfaict by 
the influence of Latin: — perfectum. 
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2. s and c are occasionally interchanged. Milton spells : — re- 
compense and recompence, license and licence, without regard to 
the difference in the meaning of the words. In our days we should 
take licence to mean a permission granted, whereas license means the 
abusive use of the permission given, of rights or privileges. Simi- 
larly: — expence and expense, choisest, scars (Doct and Disc, of 
Div.). — Areop.: — fansy, fansied; this spelling comes nearer to the 
original "phantasy/' of which fancy is a contracted form. — Ram. 
79, choysest; — C. P. B. i86, the expences; 221, devises; — Eikon.: — 
his own chois. — Bacon: — Adv. of L. sences (2). 

Regarding the endings ense and ence, Hodges (Special Consid., 
§ 7) declares that ence is to be used in substantives only, as: — a sence, 
a recompence, and ense in verbs, to sense, to recompense. 

3. Sonorous s and Zy too, are interchanged; we have seen 
above: — practiz'd, stigmatized, seis'd, but: — the practise, &c. 

4. The use of v and u is settled in Milton; one exception to 
the rules of present orthography has been found in: — perswade, 
which is repeatedly spelt so, in all pamphlets.— In his contemporaries* 
writings u is still prevailing. Bacon writes for instance: — reuenuew, 
graue, obseruation, deserue, haue, suruey, ouer. — Herbert and 
Browne have: — perswade, euery houre; — Taylor: — discouery, 
perswaded. 

Miege (Introd.) : — "On emploie indifferemment 11 et w: — dissuade, 
diss wade y 

F. Prefixes. 

1. Even in present English there is no fixed rule as to the use 
of the French prefix <?;/, em, in, im. It is mainly a verbformer. The 
French form of this prefix is e?i, em, preserved in English in such 
words as : — endure, engaged, employ. But in many words of French 
introduction the Latin form has been restored, as in: — indite (M. E. 
enditoi), inquire, i?nprint. 

As the spelling makes no difference in the pronunciation, it 
fluctuates in some words between the Latin and French forms. ^ — 



1 Sweet. Op. cit. 474. 
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Milton makes more frequent use of the Latin form. Ex.: — Areop. 
imbalraed, to imploy, imployment (Col.: — imploiment), to indear, 
indear'd, to inable, to disinable; — D. and D. of Div.: — inabled, disin- 
abled, to intice, inticing, to indanger (run danger); — R. of Ch. G.: — 
intirely. — But: — Acced. Comm. Gr.: — to encrease, encreast; so Ba., 
Ad. of L.: — imbraced; — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — ingagement; — 
Taylor: — ingaged, imployment. But Hobbes : — encreased ; Browne: — 
enquirers. 

Miege says: — "On emploie indifferemment em et in\ — employ- 
ment, imployment." 

2. The English prefix he is found in: — bejesuited (Areop.); 
belawgiv'n (D. and D. of Div.); beknave, befriend, bejade (Anim.). 
This is the same word as the preposition be, by, whose strong form 
is the adverb by; both the adverb and the prefix at first meant: — 
about, around. The most general function of be is now to specialize 
the meaning of transitive verbs, as in besettan, beset, and to make an 
intransitive verb transitive: — bewepan, to bewail, be{)encan,to consider. 

G. Suffixes. 

1. In "wedloc" (Col. repeatedly) we have the etymological 
spelling of the English suffix lac, from the O. E. noun: — Idc, whose 
ordinary meaning is "gift," "sacrifice," but which shows traces of 
the older meanings "game, fight," agreeing with those of the verb 
Idcan, to play; ivedlac (wedd "pledge, contract"). The o of "wedloc" 
was long in M. E. ; it has been shortened in modern English, and to 
this is due the spelling locc^ lock, (The doubling of a final consonant 
as a sign of shortness of the preceding vowel has been discussed 
above.) In Milton's time the o was still long. ^ 

2. The spelling of the Latin suffix ic (icus, Gr. ixo?) is unsett- 
led in Milton. We meet forms like these: — Areop.: — public, publick, 
publicke, laick, hereticks, pedantick; — Anim. 17: — physick, logick; 
C. P. B.: — catholick. — The latter forms ck, however, were gradually 
disappearing in Milton's time; the forms in ic are growing in 
number. — Johnson, a century later, attempted to reintroduce ck, but 
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towards the end of the XVIII^^ century it was dropped again. ^ — 
We notice great hesitation as to the adoption of one common spell- 
ing; some writers, like Bacon and Browne, kept ck evidently as a 
phonetic spelling to denote shortness of preceding vowel, according 
to the well-known rule of double consonants. Bacon: — fabrick. — 
Hobbes, H.N.: — logick, optick (4), politick (2), rhetorick. — Browne, 
Cam. Ser.: — coUick, ethicks, rhetoricke, scepticks, stoicks, to prog- 
nostick, authentick, logick, musick, politickly, publick. — Others, like 
Hobbes and Taylor, preferred the French spelling que, which is 
occasionally found in Bacon, never in Milton. — Bacon has (Cam. 
Ser.: — politique, publique; Adv. of L.: — politiques (politicians), Arch- 
heretiques. — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — reliques. — Taylor, a. publike 
(3); ß. publick, heretique. — Hobbes, Cam. Ser.: -^politique, publi- 
que , ecclesiastiques , publiquely . — Taylor : — catholiques. — Browne, 
U. B.: — reliques. 

Coote says, part II, p. 25: — "To know when a word endeth 
in like, publicke, when in que, as oblique, is hard without the Latine 
tongue from whence most of them be borrowed," and he gives the 
following rule in the margin: — "When you have a word derived of 
a Latine w^ord which endeth in (cus) write (like) as in publike, from 
publicus. But when a word is derived from a Latin word ending in 
(quus) write (que) as oblique from obliquus, but traffique with (que), 
because it is French." 

Coote did not know that the endings cm, quus are identical ; — 
antiquus is spelt a?iticus by Ennius and Livy. - — qu seems to be 
developed out of c. ^ Coote then goes on: — "We write publike be- 
cause we say publication, for c and k here be both one, so rhetorick, 
because we say rhetorician.'' — A rule so confuse was not easily follo- 
wed, and Miege is wiser when he simply says that ck and k can be 
used indifferently at the end of words in ick. (II. Partie. Chap. I. 
Des Mots et des Sentences.) 



^ Rost. Die Orthographie der ersten Quartoausgabe von Milton's Par. Lost. 
Leipzig, Diss. 1892. 

^ Cf. Georges. Lexicon der lat. Wortformen, s. v. antiquus. 

'^ Schweizer-Sidler. Lat. Gramm., §4. "^w ist weder ein Doppelconsonant, 
noch eine Silbe, sondern lautet wie c mit labialem Nachklang." — Cf. also: — Brugg- 
mann. Vergleichende Grammatik. IL i. 241 and 238, § 84. 
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Hodges agrees on the whole with Coote (Spec. Observ., § 2, p. 1 7), 
yet he finds that in words Hke back, neck, c and k are not both needed, 
and that either the one letter or the other might be dropped, but 
"custom" will have both. 

3. The Latin suffix or (Lat. or) our (orem), old French or. — It 
is a personal suffix. The fact that or had the same sound as er ex- 
plains such a spelling as: — instructer (Areop.). — In Latin this ending 
is preceded by derivative t, which, under certain conditions, becomes 
s: — imperator, professor.^ C. P. B. 1 79, govemours; 183, emperour. — 
In old French the / was dropped, leaving a hiatus as in: — empereor, 
sauveor. Hence the E. Mn. English forms: — emperour, autour, gou- 
vernour (Areop.); yet: — Eikon. fevor, rumor, rigor (and rigour). 
This our is now spelt or, except in: — saviour. But in Milton's time 
our s>\\\\ prevailed. Miege II, i, also keeps it. Bacon, Cam. Ser. : — 
counsellours, governours, emperours, inferiour and superiour; Adv. 
of L.: — Emperour (2), mirrour (humors). — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — 
dolours, horrour, predecessours, saviour; adj. inferiour (but ende- 
voring). — Taylor: — superiour, exteriour. — Hobbes, Cam. Ser.: — 
William the Conquerour; H. N.: — exteriour, interiour. — Browne: — 
counsellours (in : — observators, the Latin ending remained unchanged). 

4. Another Latin suffix or, our (Lat. or, orem) forms abstract 
nouns, chiefly from verbs. In Mn. E. the French spelling our is 
preferred to the Latin or, especially in popular words. In Milton 
the forms or and our are to be found. Areop.: — armor, honor, humor; 
L. to H.: — ardor, humors; but: — errour; Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — 
vigor, rigor; Coi.: — rumor, honour. — Bacon writes throughout: — 
errour, favour, honour, splendour, succour. — Hobbes: — errour, 
terrour. 

5. Mention must be made here of the great uncertainty pre- 
vailing in the spelling of the suffix ness. O. E. ness, niss, nyss, Goth. 
nassus. O. H. G.: — nassi, nissi, nissa; M. H. G.: — nisse; N. H. G.: — niss. 
It is the regular ending for forming abstract nouns : — a) from 
adjectives: — gödnis, goodness, great?iess; b) from substantives as: — 
witjiess, wilderness, O. E. wildeomess; c) from Romance adjectives 
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ending in able, al, ant, ar, ary^, ate, able, ible, ic, ous, — We find it spelt 
in various ways, in Milton: — nesse, ness, nes. — The form nes is predo- 
minant, then comes the form nesse, and the form ness, which is alone 
in use now, occurs rarely. Ram. 39, sicknesse, but 38, slackness; 
40, buisness; C. P. B. 17, beastlines; 1 1 1, boldnes; but 17, drunken- 
nesse; 180, earnestnesse; 179, forwardnesse; 191, licentiousnesse; 
58, filthynisse exemplifies the M. E. ending nisse; Areop.: — aptnes, 
backwardnes, finenes, forwardnes (twice), happines, lovelines, 
meeknes, newnes, plainnes, profusenes, remissenes, roughnes, softnes, 
Statelines, strictnes, unsutablenes, weaknes (twice), wearines, witnes 
(and witnesse). On the other hand we have: — businesse, cheerful- 
nesse, contentednesse, covetousnesse, darknesse, exactnesse, fear- 
fulnesse, goodnesse, rashnesse, ripenesse, sharpnesse, surlinesse, 
voluptuousnesse, uprightnesse, uncorruptednesse, witnesse, warinesse, 
whitenesse; not one form in fiess; — Col.: — madnes, perversnes, 
rudenes, sharpnes, unfitnes, unhappines, watchfulnes, weaknes, 
wildernes, wretchednes. — But.: — carelessness, vastness, readiness. — 
L. to H. : — exactnesse, grossnesse, harshnesse, sullennesse, wari- 
nesse;— D. and Disc, of Div., Cap. I: — nakednes, strictnes, unfitnes, 
weaknes; — but: — goodnesse, uncleannesse; II, remotenes, soli- 
tarines, but: — loneliness, solitariness; III, wearinesse; IV, prophe- 
tesse and muteness, unlivelyness; VI, sadnesse; VII, cheerefulnesse, 
unpreparednesse. 

There seems to be more uniformity in the other writers of the 
period which we have compared with Milton. In the passages 
from Bacon, Herbert, Jeremy Taylor, Hobbes, and Browne, we 
have not found one form in nes, nor one in ness. Ba., Ad. of L.: — 
businesse, carefulnesse, cheerefulnesse, darknesse, faithfulnesse, 
fulnesse, largenesse, readinesse, shortnesse, strangenesse, swift- 
nesse. — Herbert (Hist, of Geo.): — darknesse, happinesse, weak- 
nesse. — Taylor: — a. bitternesse, finenesse, goodnesse, sharpnesse, 
ß. gentlenesse (3), greedinesse, forgivenesse, madnesse, meeknesse, 
quicknesse. — Hobbes, H. N., has: — highness. 

The spelling nesse was then, if not universally used, at least 
far predominant. — We notice, moreover, that the greater number 
of substantives formed by means of the suffix ness are polysyllabic. 
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and generally bear the stress on the last syllable but two, which is, 
as a rule, the root syllable; ex.: — happiness, business, unprepared- 
ness. Now we may distinguish three main degrees of stress or 
loudness: — strong, half-strong or medium, and weak. Thus, in 
*' happiness'' the first syllable is strong, the second is week, then the 
tone rises again and the last syllable, ness, is half-strong, or bears a 
secondary stress. This fact that a second vocal effort has to be 
made in pronouncing the ending, renders the sudden stopping of 
the breath, that is to say the sharp pronunciation of the flat sibilant 
s considerably more difficult than if the syllable had but a weak 
stress, and were not accentuated, as in ''glorious, joyoiis!' This may- 
explain why the less educated classes of our days, finding some 
difficulty in the sharp pronunciation of words ending in a flat conso- 
nant, seem to be sounding a weak final e after words like: — cup, 
lock, bat, brass, or after monosyllabic nouns containing a lengthened 
vowel: — dogfge), fearfe), loaf(e), pain(e), bread(e), Lord(e). That is, of 
course, not the case in words like: — London, letter, baker, whose last 
syllable is but weakly sounded. — This same difficulty was experienced 
in Milton's time, and pronunciation alone can account for the 
spelling nesse, ♦ 

We stated above that the present pronunciation of English is 
mainly due to the orthoepists of the XVIIP^ and XIX^^ centuries, 
while in the XVIP^ century many words were sounded in a style 
which we now should generally condemn, so we may be certain that 
Bacon was writing quite in accordance with his pronunciation w-hen 
he spelt (Cam. Ser.) : — Businesse, greatnesse, happinesse, closenesse, 
privatenesse, softnesse, strangenesse, sweetnesse; so also Hobbes 
(Cam. Ser.): — darknesse, greatnesse, readinesse, sicknesse; — Herbert 
(Cam. Ser.): -— covetousnesse, darknesse; — Browne (Cam. Ser.): — 
unworthinesse, darknesse, happinesse, nearnesse. — Taylor (Cam. 
Ser.): — businesse, goodnesse, lawfulnesse, unaptnesse, weaknesse, 
willingnesse. 

And now, if we return to Milton, we see that, conscious as he 
was of the short character of e in ness, he wrote as his own experience 
and knowledge of the language led him to do — doubling the final 
consonant to denote shortness, — but that he could not avoid being 
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influenced by the pronunciation on the one hand, and by his con- 
temporaries' orthography on the other. 

6. The same may be said of the suffix ess, French esse, from 
Latin zssa, which denotes female persons. — Ramb. 39: — Goddesse; 
C. P. B. 109: — Marquesse (fem. of marquis); 179, the Empresse. 

7. Substantives formed by means of the suffix dorn (O. E. ddtn^= 
judgment, authority, in combination with adjectives expresses 
"condition" generally), are to be found sometimes with qualifying 
e, sometimes without e. So for instance: — Ram. 40: — wisdome; — 
Areop.: — wisdome and wisdom, kingdome, martyrdome; — Doct. and 
Disc, of Div.: — thraldome, wisdome. The spelling ''dome" found in 
every pamphlet, is prevailing. 

Bacon writes throughout : — wisedome ; — Herbert,Hist.of Geo.: — 
martyrdome; — Jeremy Taylor: — kingdome; a, wisedome, Christen- 
dome (aandß); — Hobbes has: — freedome and freedom, and fre- 
dome. He drops the <?in the plural of:— kingdoms (6 times in DissoL 
of a Commonw., Cam. Sen). — Browne has (Rel. Med., Cam. Ser.): — 
wisedom. 

The pronunciation of the word was apparently unsettled; some 
pronounced the adj. wise fully, and added dorn, which, receiving a 
secondary stress, had its vowel lengthened, hence: — dome; while 
others pronounced wis short, then dom, dome, remembering perhaps 
the originally long nature of the 0. 

8. The suffix ure, Latin üra, generally preceded by derivative 
/, (s), has been used by Milton in forming the collective word "servi- 
ture" (Ramb. 40), in the sense of " the servants." 

9. Uncertainty prevails in the writing of the adjective forming 
suffix less (O. E. le'as. Germ, los, cf. forleosan, to lose). We find : — 
C. P. B. 221: — shamlesse; — Areop.:— blamelesse, bottomlesse, fruit- 
lesse, mercilesse, namlesse, uselesse, expencelesse, matchlesse; 
Anim.: — numberlesse, uselesse; L. to H.:— fearlesse, doubtlesse; 
but also: — Areop.: — haples, doubtles; L. to H.: — fadomles. 

In M. E. this ending appears both as "les/' and as les, with the 
vowel shortened, which may be due to the influence of lesse, less; 
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hence these fluctuations between /esse and /es. The form /ess is not 
found yet, neither in Milton nor in his contemporaries. Browne 
(U. B.) has throughout /esse; Ex.: — endlesse, fruitlesse, namlesse, 
restlesse; Herbert too. — We refer also to what we said above concer- 
ning the ending ness in § 5. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Verb. 

A. General Remarks. 

1. In Early Mn. English the dropping of weak final e, together 
with the M. E. tendency to drop final weak n, had a great effect in 
simplifying the verb inflections. The monosyllabic dine/, for instance, 
became the representative of the following M. E. forms : — pres. indie, 
first person sing. / binde; plur. we hinde(n); pres. subj. binde, binden.^ 

In Milton, however, our attention is attracted by a great number 
of forms in which we find a weak final e. Is this e to be regarded as 
a remnant of M. E. verbal inflection, as Rost seems to do, or is it 
mere phonetic spelling? 

a. Weak final e is found in the following verbs ending in a vowel : — 

To doe, which Mätzner mentions as being an orthography 
peculiar to the XVIP^ century (I. 409), and: — to goe, toforgoe 
(Areop., Ram., C. P. B.). 

b. Verbs ending in y, preceded by a consonant, generally appear 
with the spelling /<?.* — Areop.: — to fortifie, to qualifie, tosatisfie; 
L. to H. : — to trie (twice); Anim., p. 16: — to justifie; Prel. Episc. 
I, 2: — to satisfie. 

c. Verbs ending in a consonant: — 

a. Verbs ending in a double consonant (preceded by a short 
vowel) and bearing the stress on the last syllable: — Ram. 39, 
to passe (2); 38, to redresse; C. P. B. 181, to incurre; — 
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Areop. : — adele, barre, confesse, dismisse, expresse, passe (5), 
redresse, suppresse, transgresse, being all of Latin or Nor- 
man-French origin; — L. to H. : — adde, deferre, guesse, 
quafFe, tugge; — Col. : — to adde; — Doct. and Disc, of Div. :— 
I, erre; II, addresse, dismisse, passe. 
ß. The following forms, either of monosyllabic verbs, or of 
such dissyllabic verbs as have the stress on their last syl- 
lable: — Ram. 40: — to warne; C. P. B.: — toseale; 181, 182, 
to governe, to patterne, must then have borne the stress on 
their last syllable; — Anim. 10: — toseeme, tolearne; — Prel. 
Episc. : — to retaine; — R. of Ch. Gov. Pref.: — to aime, feare, 
informe, keepe, feare; — Eikon. 6: — to heare; — Areop.: — 
affirm e, finde (spelt throughout '' finde' \ O. "E./indan), forbear e 
(O. 'E.fi)rberan), impaire, thinke (O. E. gepencan); — L. to H. 
and Col.: — to finde; — Col: — maintaine; — D. and Disc, of 
Div. I, beare (O. E. heran), thinke; II, feele (O. 'E.fe'lan), in- 
forme, seeke (O. E. secean, secan, M. E. seken)] III, appeare, 
performe, thinke; IV, burne (0. E. brennan, tertian, M. E. 
bernen), meane (O. E. maenan, M. E. menen), passe, seeke, 
thinke; V, dispaire; VI, finde, keepe (O. E. cepan, M. E. 
kepen), returne, soile (O. Fr. souil, hence souiller; cf. O. E. 
solian, sylian, \j2X. foedare ; Goth. bisouljan)\ VII, breake (O. E. 
brecan, M. E. breken). 
This e occurs not only in the infinitive, but also in the conju- 
gation of these verbs, without distinction of mood, or tense, or person. 
So we find: — pres. indie, indiscriminately, first and third person sing, 
and plur.; — Areop.: — How Bookes demeane themselves; as they 
daily expresse their thoughts; those who possesse the imployment; 
first person, I feare our English will not finde; I finde; second person, 
ye professe; — preterite: — The first who tooke it up (tooke occurs 
3 times); — subj. pres.: — Ere any aske; — imperative: — adde. — L. to 
H., indie, pres.: — I thinke; you professe; the comedies that treate; 
where they passe; — past part.: — Ram.: — slaine (frequently through- 
out); C. P. B. 160, groone; 179, sworne. 

2. Other writers have this e as well, Bacon, Ad. of L. : — to appeare, 
to attaine, to bee (2), to cleere, to doe, to drinke, to discerne, to finde 
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(2), to outcompasse, to reveale, to referre, to sette forth, to speake, 
to thinke; I heare, they doe (3); if it bee; I thinke; past part, beene, 
borne, knowne, understoode; — Of the true greatnesse of K. and 
Estates, Cam. Ser.: — to adde, aime, attaine, appear e, beare, claspe, 
containe, deale, doe, expresse, faile, gaine, keepe, meane, professe, 
speake, thinke. Past part, beene, seene: — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — 
to beate, to obtaine, to speake; past part., seene. — 

Taylor, a, to aske, to adde, to doe (2), to guesse, to learne, to 
professe; I confesse, I finde; ß, to coole, to goe, to warre; pres. indie, 
I meane; past part, seene; (a Sermon, Cam. Ser.): — to breake, doe, 
gaine, meane, passe, performe, professe, speake, thinke; past part., 
beene. 

Hobbes, H. N.: — to finde, to summe, to winne; pres. ind., lerre 
(3). Of the Liberty of Subjects, Cam. Ser.: — to appeare, doe, inferre, 
to abhorre, to adde, concurre, conforme, coole, passe, solicite. — 
Browne, U. B.: — to doe, we finde. 

3. This weak final e cannot possibly be a verbal inflection, 
for, if it were one, we should no doubt meet it regularly in certain 
forms; that is not the case. It occurs exceedingly frequently, but it 
often fails, too. We are nearest to the truth if we simply explain it 
as the ** qualifying e" mentioned in the preceding chapter, and of 
which we shall have occasion to speak again, when treating the sub- 
stantive. — Be it as it may, we notice in Milton a distinct tendency 
(stronger than in his contemporaries) to drop and avoid, in writing, 
all that could not be scientifically accounted for, as, for instance, 
this arbitrary means of bringing about an agreement between ortho- 
graphy and so fluctuating a thing as the spoken language. 

B. The Inflections. 

1. The main innovation, in the Mn. English verb inflections, 
was the introduction of the Northern s in the third person sing., pres. 
indie, as: — he calls. 

This introduction took place through the medium of the Mid- 
land dialect 

It did however not entirely supplant the older th (he calleth), 
which still survives in the higher literary language. 
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a. Of that /// Milton, in opposition to his contemporaries, makes 
but sparing use. His only prose work in which it is really predomi- 
nant is his "Accedence Commenc't Grammar," a Schoolbook, written 
in a slightly pedantic style. Here follows a list of the various forms 
found in it: — agreeth, affordeth, behoveth, betokeneth, biddeth, 
calleth, Cometh, consisteth, declareth, endeth, exceedeth, foUoweth, 
formeth, goeth, governeth, hath, irketh, joyneth, maketh, nameth, 
passeth, requireth (twice), sheweth, signifieth, speaketh, standeth, 
supplieth. 

Three verbs alone form their third person by adding s\ — 
governs, occurring twice, requires, signifies (plur. : — they signifie). 

b. In his other works and pamphlets Milton uses with great 
regularity the modern ending s (es), with the exception of the two 
verbs: — to have and to do, the third person sing. pres. indie, of 
which mostly occurs as: — "hath, doth"; we occasionally read: — 
saith (and sayes, saies). 

Examples from Ram.: — appeares (4), bewail es, bids, calls, com- 
forts, concludes, dispaires, dyes, gives, instructs, lay es, promises, 
resents, submitts; but: — admonisheth, saith; — C. P. B.: — appeares 
(2), speakes; but preserveth; — Anim. 10: — sails (2); — Eikon. i: — 
laies down; 4, he breakes; 75, he affirmes; 7, he recoiles. 

The result of my lecture of the "Letter to Hartlib" has been: — 
s throughout, with one exception: — hath. Areop. gives a like result; 
exceptions: — hath (32 times; has 6 times), saith (3 times). Doct. and 
Disc, of Divorce: — similar result; Ex.: — arises, censures, finds, passes, 
seems, treats. 

c. Milton is here taking the lead among his contemporaries, having 
adopted a uniform spelling and way of forming the third person sing, 
pres. indie, which stands in perfect agreement with the pronunciation 
of the day. For, we find in Hodges^ "Special help to orthographic," 
published in 1643, the following indication: — "However wee use to 
write thus: — leadeth it, maketh it, noteth it, raketh it, perfumeth it, &c., 
yet in our ordinary speech, wee say leads it, notes it, rakes it, peifumes 
itP'^ And indeed, we find among the examples of "words alike in 
sound and unlike botli in their signification and writing, exprest by 

1 Cf. Ellis. Op. cit. IV. 1023. 
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different letters," the following one: — C.-— Cox, a mans simame. 
Cocks and Hens. Cocketh up the hay (cf above p. 1 6), where cocketh 
must have sounded like cox and cocks. 

2. The weak vowel of the endings esty eth, es, ed was dropped in 
Early Mn. English in the spoken language, except that full est, es was 
always kept after the sibilants (hiss-consonants s, z\ being subject 
to exactly the same rules as the noun inflectional es. Ex. Milton: — 
passes, teacheth, teaches, searches; otherwise all these endings were 
shortened in speech without regard to M. E. forms, as in heares, 
hears. This fact explains such forms as (Areop.): — behoovs, leavs, 
meditats, extirpats, resolvs, from the infinitives "leave, resolve." 
Cf chapter HI. A. 2. 

3. a. The full ending es is generally kept by Milton after the 
verbs ending in ay, ey oy, ow, and r preceded by a consonant, the r 
being sometimes kept, sometimes also changed into /, even when 
preceded by a vowel. Ex. Ram. 38, dyes; 40, layes; — C. P. B. 199, 
lyeth; — Anim. 10, saies (2); — Eikon. i, laies down; — Areop.: — 
praies, sayes, slaies; obeyes; destroy es; justifies, lyes; — Col. : — 
bewraies; — Doct. and Disc, of Div. : — knowes. 

b. The same is, of course, the case in the third person of verbs 
ending in k, I, m, ?i, r, the infinitives of which have kept a qualifying e. 
Ex.: — Ram. 40, appeares (4), bewailes, feares; — C. P. B. 109, 183, 
appeares; also 58, speakes; — Eikon. 4, breakes; 5, affirmes; 7, re- 
coiles; — Areop.: — affirmes; — Col: — performes, soiles, turnes; — 
D. and Disc, of Div. IV: — remaines, burnes and keepes. 

But Milton mostly follows the now adopted rules and writes: — 
D. and D. of Div. I, II: — stands, hinders, holds; III, runs; IV, brings, 
diverts, seeks (in fin. seeke); VII, disturbs. 

4. As an anomaly, we may take note of the inflected third person 
of the verb to dare. Areop.: — "The printer dares not go beyond, &c." 
Commonly, when we use dai-e (O. E. durraii) with another verb, we 
do not inflect the third person; we treat it like the auxiliary verbs; 
but, when it governs the accusative, then we inflect it. We say: — 
"he dare not go," but "he dares him to go" (challenges, Greek: — 
■ö-afjpciv, -O-apasiv). Hales explains that the words are different. The 
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auxiliary dare, being really an old preterite to O. E. dunmt, does not, 
as such, take an s in the third person. (Hobbes has regularly "no man 
dare to obey." — Of Lib. of Subj., Cam. Ser.)^ 

5. Before passing on to the preterite, let us see how Milton's con- 
temporaries formed their third person sing. pres. indie. 

Bacon kept //// we rarely come across a form in es, s; two only 
could be noted in the passages read: — it workes and it seemes. — 

In Hobbes /// by far prevails; the following forms in s (es) have 
alone been found: — Hu. Nat.: — it comes forth; Lib. of Subj., Cam. 
Ser. : — finds, has (once, but "hath" three times), does (once, doth 3 
times); Dissol. of a Common w.. Cam. Ser.:— does (3 times), comes, 
excludes, has, suffocates, wants; but the forms: — doth, commeth 
(twice), excludeth, hath (6 times), wanteth, are more frequent, as well 
as many others like: — endangereth, putteth, representeth, setteth, 
and so on. 

Herbert makes a more frequent use of s, es. H. of Geo. : — 
beseeches, joynes, proclaimes, seemes, shewes, turnes, wants. — So 
Browne: — Rel. Med., Cam. Ser.: — antiquates, reprobates, runnes; U. 
B. : — antiquates, addes, bids, makes, reveals, stands, seems, sets, puts, 
weds; forms with /// alternate sometimes with forms in s; we find in 
the same sentence, U. B.: — trampleth and sets; then also: — hath, 
carrieth out, observeth. In the sermons of Jeremy Taylor the forms 
in s, es seem to predominate. 

C. The Preterite. 

1. Weak verbs. The preterite ending ed, in weak verbs, was rarely 
written in full; the absence of e was mostly marked by an apo- 
strophe : — seemed, seem'd, seemd. The first two spellings — seemed, seem'd — 
continued in common use up to the second half of the last century, 
the full spelling being now preferred. Defoe (1661 — 1731) writes 
for instance: — oppressed, ow'd, receiv'd, r^^avV (Seasonable Warning and 
Caution). Addison, too (1672 — 171 9), in the "Spectator", mentions 
this tendency to "close in one syllable the termination of the preter- 
perfect tense," as in the words: — walk'd, arriv'd, drown' d. — As to this 
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dropping of weak e in Milton, we refer to what we said above in our 
chapter on orthography A, i, and go on to discuss 

2. The preterite and past participle of strong verbs. 

a. The change of strong to weak verbs, which can be observed 
in M. E., and which began by the appearance of weak forms every- 
where except in the preterite, went on in the transition from M. E. 
to Mn. E. and in some cases in Mn. E. itself. On the other hand, 
several weak verbs have been made strong by the analogy of strong 
verbs, such as wear, wore, worn (O. E. iverian, werede) by the analogy 
of swear, swore, sworn. ^ 

Again, beside the levelling of the distinction between pret. sing, 
and plur., by phonetic changes in weak verbs, by external analogical 
changes in strong verbs, there took place a further assimilation of 
the preterite to the preterite participle, assisted by the fact that the 
plural form of certain verbs contained the vowel of the past parti- 
ciple. — Thus the plural preterite of write was writen (O. E. pret. wrdl, 
writun, past part, writen). — So in the XVI^^ and XVIP^ centuries we 
find the forms : — driv, smit, rid, ris, for drove, smote, rode, rose; similarly 
in Early Mn. E. (and in Milton) we find the preterites bore, broke, 
spoke by the side of bare, brake, spake (M. E. bar, brdk, spdk). 

Now Milton has not dismissed the older forms. Ex. Areop. : — 
No envious Juno sate cros-leg'd; (obsolete Mn. E. pret. sate, due 
to the analogy of came, spake, &c.); they writ in an unknown tongue; 
as well as any that writ before him; though it were Knox that spake it. 
Anim. ii: — that begun to close; 15, have you sate still. C. P. B. 
58: — who spake ill; 183, the Earl bare the sword. 

b. The following past participles are found: — Areop.: — he had 
broke prison ; a poem writ by Homer ; D. and D. of Div. : — writt (XIV) ; 
"written" is used as adjective: — unwritt'n laws); it is not forgot. — 
D. and D. of Div.: — a marriage which is more broke. 

c. This preference for archaic forms can be traced in Milton's 
contemporaries as well. Bacon is fond of the ending en; he has: — 
becommen, growen, holpen (O. E. helpe, perf. healp, plur. hulpon; 
past part, holpen, — Helped has replaced the old past holp; holpen is 

1 Sweet. N. E. Grammar, p. 386. 
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now archaic). — Hobbes has: — gotten (twice), a form now only found 
in the Bible. — Walton (Old Songs, Cam. Ser.), I sate. — Browne: — 
past part, forgot. 

D. Future and Conditional. 

1. Future and conditional are regularly formed in Milton's 
prose writings, shall and should being used in the first person, will 
and would m the second and third, singular and plural. Ex.: — Col. :-— 
To sequester out of the world will not mend our condition; they 
would perhaps change melancholy into sanguin. 

In interrogative sentences we notice a more frequent use of 
shall and should, in the second and third persons, than in present 
English. Ex.: — Areop.: — Who shall prohibit them? Shall twenty 
licencers? — Ref. in England: — Who should oppose it? — 

2. Milton makes repeated use of the forms were and had for 
the conditional of to be, to have, though we occasionally, but not fre- 
quently, meet the circumscribed forms should be, would be; should 
have, ivould have. Areop.: — What were vertue but a name? — L. to 
H.: — He were nothing so much. It were an injury against nature. — 
Ref. in England. Book II: — Who should oppose it? The Protestants? 
They were mad. It had been more for the strength, &c. . . to tell us. — 
So Hobbes, Lib. of Subj., Cam. Ser. : — They had had an enemy. Yet 
Areop.: — It would be better done. What would be best advised? — 

E. Cases of the contraction of pronouns 

with the verbal forms: — is, was, will, so frequent in the modern 
spoken language, can also be found in Milton's prose. He frequently 
writes 'tis, Areop. : — ^you '1. — Hobbes separates the pronoun from the 
verb and writes "'t is said." — Walton: — 'twas. 

F. Negative and Interrogative Forms. 

1. Negative forms. Negative sentences with the negation not,, 
as well as interrogative sentences whose subject is not an interroga- 
tive pronoun (who, which, what. Ex.: — who said it?), and whose verb 
is not an auxiliary verb, are, according to present use, to be circum- 
scribed by means of the auxiliary verb to do, both in present and 
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preterite. The use of the circumscription is very ancient, ^ but /(? i/o 
was originally found only in affirmative sentences, as a means to 
emphasis. In Early Mn. E. there was no established rule for the 
insertion and omission of do and did. The spoken language first 
adopted it in negative sentences, thence it found its way into written 
English, but did not begin to prevail until the latter part of theXVII*^ 
century. By Pope's time it was well established. ^ Mätzner gives 
numerous examples taken from Shakespere, from Par. Lost, &c. 
"I did not see your grace" (Rich. III. 2, 3). "Do you love me?" 
(Tempest, 3, i) — and others; but the instances given, derived chiefly 
from dramatic poetry, only go to prove, if we read them aright, that 
as we hinted above, the circumscription was but a means adopted 
to give more force to the denial, to render the question more 
pressing and emphatical. In reading or declaiming the words men- 
tioned, we should lay all the stress on the auxiliary verb /0 do. "Do 
you love me?" would come to mean: — "Do you really, or indeed, 
love me?" Again, "Do you mean to stop any of William's wages?" 
II. Hy IV. 5, 2, would mean : — Do you indeed, &c. . . . ? As a matter 
of fact, the examples given by Mätzner are but exceptions in the 
authors from whose works they are taken. — The circumscription 
was not in use in simple negations in Milton's .time, in English prose 
at least; the influence of the spoken language, in which, no doubt, 
it existed much earlier, did not contrive to make itself felt in written 
English until the middle of last century. 

a. The following numerous instances may clearly show how 
little Milton cared for the use of the auxiliary verb /<? do. Areop. : — 
Present. I stay not. He flatters not. He who fears not. I know not. 
I touch not. Men who off'end not. I deny not. The execution ends 
not. I refuse not the paines. We have it not. Ye like not now these 
authors. God uses not to captivat. Assuredly we bring not innocence 
into the world. What vertue which knows not the utmost that vice 
promises. Nor boots it to say for these. I name not him (Arezzo) for 
posterities sake. We esteem not of that obedience. To alter what 
precisely accords not with the humor. I endure not an instructer. 



1 Mätzner II. 57 and ff. 
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If her waters (Truth's) flow not in a perpetuall progression. I insist 
not. If we look not wisely into the sun. They are the troublers who 
neglect and permit not others to unite those peeces. Though we 
mark not the method of his counsels. He sees not the firm root. 
Although I dispraise not the defence of just immunities. We care 
not to keep Truth separated from Truth. No law can permit it that 
intends not to unlaw itself. God sees not as man sees, chooses not 
as man chooses. — Pretente. There wanted not among them who sug- 
gested such a cours. That which Claudius went not through with. — 
Lnperative : — Suffer not these prohibitions to stand at every place of 
opportunity. 

Colast. : — Present. They that finde not. That which hee under- 
stands not. Charity commands not the husband to receav his wife. 
That makes not the marriage void. All this craft avails him not. 
I mean not to discuss philosophy. — Preterite: — Which our opposite 
knew not. 

Accedence Comm. Gr.: — Such as increase not. In things that 
have not life. Pronouns differ not in construction . . . 

L. to H. : — My inclination leads me not to... Every nation 
affords not to . . . I mean not here. 

D. and D. of Div.: — Hinders not. VII. Though they understand 
it not. Who sees not. — Preterite. It hinder'd not the Jews. — Eikon. 
6: — He doubted not. lo: — Neither want wee examples. — C. P. B. 
1 8 1 : — He shames not to reverse. 

b. So Bacon : — Of true greatn., Cam. Ser. : — They enter not upon 
wars. Those come nearest the Truth that fetch not their reasons, &c. 

But: — Some reason which we doe not know. 

The following examples of negative sentences are taken from 
Herbert, Hist, of Geo.:— The best beautie wants not blemishes. — 
Taylor: — a. Carefull that he offend not in his tongue. God accepts 
not of anything we give. He denyes not this. We know not what 
to aske. I know not. — ß. I considered not. I knew them not. I knew 
not how to get farther. — Hobbes, Hu. Nat.:— True knowledge be- 
getteth not doubt. If reasoning aright winne not consent. Truth and 
the interest of man oppose not each other. — Lib. of Sub., Cam. Ser. : — 
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We use not to say. — Dissol. of a Commonw. : — They reason not well. 
I see not why. I know not. They say not. — Browne, U. B. : — There 
wanted not grounds for this. They stickt not to give their bodies 
to be burnt. When they burnt not their dead bodies. They con- 
formed not unto the Romane practice. Though they embraced not 
this practice, yet entertained they many ceremonies. 

Rel. Med., Cam. Ser. : — They who understand not the globe of 
the Earth. Where naturall logick prevails not. Men disparage not 
antiquity. Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianus. — 
Imperative: — Confound not the distinctions of thy life. Think not, &c. 

c. Very few cases are to be found in which the negation is cir- 
cumscribed. Areop.: — I did not flatter. (He declares with emphasis, 
that he did not flatter.) If we doe not hold the truth guiltily, which, 
becomes not, if we condemn not our teaching. We doe not see. 
What withholds us that we doe not give them gentle meetings, that 
we debate not the matter of these sophisms. I skill not. 

By the time Miege wrote his grammar, the circumscription by 
means of "to do" had already gained ground. He states it as a rule, 
and explains that the negation not is to be placed immediately after 
the auxiliary verb. (p. 89). 

2. Interrogative sentences were not treated in a different manner. 
Areop. : — Who finds not that Irenaeus and others discover more 
heresies then they well confute? What wants there to such a soile? 
Who knows not that there be of Protestants? What does he there- 
fore? — Colast.: — Follows it therefore that we must not avoid them> 
Eikon. I : — Who knows not ? — Herbert (Hist, of Geo.) : — What knew 
they? 

3. We find on the other hand that Milton frequently uses the 
verb to do in affirmative sentences, in order, as we said above, to bring" 
more force to bear upon his words, as for instance: — It was the task 
which I began with: — to shew that no nation did ever use this way 
of licencing. Wherefore did he create passions within us. Books are 
not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a potencie of life . . . 
They do preserve. The chief cause why sects and schisms doe so 
much abound. When God did enlarge the universall diet. (Areop.). 
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G. The form be. 

We are struck by the great number of cases in which the form 
he (subjunctive) is used in affirmative sentences, in the sense of the 
present indicative, whereas it is restricted now to cases where the 
subjunctive, the mood of doubt, is required. 

Be, Abbott explains, was used in Anglo-Saxon generally in a 
future sense. — The Anglo-Saxon verb to be was made up of three 
distinct roots: — i) infinitive wesan, 2) beon, 3) present: — eom, is. 
When the future began to be formed by means of another auxiliary 
verb (shall, will), the use of be was restricted to the subjunctive. Now 
there may be some truth in Abbott's further explanation that, since 
the future and subjunctive are closely connected in meaning, — the 
subjunctive being the mood of uncertainty, doubt, and the future con- 
taining, or at least not excluding an idea of doubt as to the possibility 
of the fulfilment or of the non-fulfilment of the action expressed by 
the verb (this, I suppose, is the meaning of Abbott's words) — , ^^came 
to assume an exclusively subjunctive use, and from the mere force 
of association came to be used without having the full force of the 
subjunctive; "so, as a rule, it will be found that be is used with some 
notion of doubt, question, thought, for instance in questions and 
after verbs of thinking. ('Be my horses ready?' Shakespere, Lear, I, 

5, 35)-"' 

He says further: — "Be is also used to refer to a number of 
persons, considered not individually, but as a kind or class. Hamlet, 
III, 2, 32 : — O, there be players, that I have seen play. Tempest, III, 
I, I : — There be some sports are painful." ^ 

Milton makes exactly the same use of be. Areop. : — These they 
be which will bear chief sway in such matters. Many there be that 
complain of Divine Providence. There be also books which are 
partly usefull and partly culpable. Another sort there be. There be 
delights, there be recreations. The shop of warre hath not there more 
anvils . . . then there be pens and heads there. 



1 Abbott. Shakespearian Grammar, §§ 298, 299. 

2 Abbott. Shakespearian Grammar, § 300. 
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But Abbott's statement does not exactly give an explanation 
for the use of be in these sentences. Morris, on the other hand, 
simply states that "the root he was conjugated in the present tense 
singular and plural, indicative, as late as Milton's time (cf. Genesis, 43, 
2: — We be twelve brethren. Milton, Par. Lost: — If thou beest he. 
I. 84)." ^ — Surely we may ask why it was so, in certain cases, and 
not throughout, after there, this, these? (cf. There is no book that is 
acceptable unlesse at certain seasons. Milton, An). 

Our opinion is that here the Latin syntax made its influence 
felt, and that we have not to deal with an abnormal use of a form 
which was generally recognised as being the subjunctive form. We 
must remember that the Latin writers made an excessively frequent 
use of the subjunctive. Now, in the Latin subjunctive mood, both 
optative and subjunctive have been united to form one subjective mood; 
thus there lies in it the notion of willing, as well as the notion of a 
mere wishing a doubtful event to take place, or an uncertain state of 
things to become certain. Its original meaning, however, gradually 
weakened down to be merely potential, and the subjunctive came 
to possess the faculty of expressing a supposition, or a more or less 
definite assertion relating to the possible occurrence of an event. 

Now take Milton's sentences, place them in the light of this 
original meaning of the subjunctive (so often attributed to it by Latin 
writers), and you will undoubtedly find that here again we have to 
deal with the influence of Latin syntax. — That is indeed a syntac- 
tical question which might be discussed in a special paper devoted to 
the study of Milton's prose, compared with that of Hooker, Bacon, 
Hobbes, with a view to bring out its affinities with the Latin syntax. 

If we attempted to explain the few examples given above, we 
might say that, in the first sentence, there is a distinct apprehension, 
or doubt, or hope expressed as to what will "mend the condition 
of the English nation. " Milton's meaning is this : — Not the licencing 
of books will do it, but the unwritten laws of vertuous education; these, 
I hope, I esteem, will bear chief sway, &c. . . . The second instance 
is easily explained too: — "Many there be that complain of Divine 
Providence. Foolish tongues!" It is but an ellipsis, a figure of 

^ Morris. Outlines of E. Accidence, p. 182. 
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frequent occurrence in Latin literature. We may supply: — "They say 
that there be,"or "It is said," "I have heard," "I know." It is a 
subordinate clause. Supply but the principal clause and the subjunc- 
tive is explained. 

The third example: — "There be books which are partly use- 
full and partly culpable," may be explained thus: — "Suppose there 
be (let there be. .. sint libri), &c.;" then, this work (of licencing) will 
require more officials. — I have noted the following two examples 
from Hobbes: — "There be also that think there may be more soules 
than one, in a Commonwealth; where men reign that be subject to 
diversity of opinions, it cannot be so." (Diss, of a Commonw., Cam. 
Ser.); but: — "There is written on the Turrets of the city of Luca;" 
"There is a sixth doctrine," &c. (Lib. of Subj., Cam. Ser.). — Milton,. 
Ar.: — "There is no book that is acceptable unlesse, &c." 

H. Agreement. 

We have already passed beyond the limits of "Accidence," and 
may perhaps be allowed to add one or two words on the syntactical 
question of concord. 

1. After a collective word, "clergy, nation, state," Milton puts 
the verb in the plural. Ex. Ram. 4 1 : — " The kindred of Amireo who 
scape him and conspire against him." "As our obdurate clergy have 
demeaned the matter." (Ar.) ^ 

2. There is no incongruity in that, from our modern point of 
view, but there is one when Milton leaves the verb in the singular,, 
though it has two subjects connected by "and," making it agree 
with the second subject. Areop. : — Our faith and knowledge thrives 
by exercise. The blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up 
to us. Where one mind and person pleases aptly. The Rabbins and 
Mamonides tells us. Both love and peace, both nature and religion 
mourns to be separated. Again: — Unlesse he be a thing heroycally 
vertuous, and that are not the common lump of men {"the common 
lump of men" being subject). Doct. and Disc, of Div. II, IV, V, VL 

1 Cf. Jorss, Paul. Grammatisches und Stilistisches aus Milton's Areopagitica. 
Ratzeburg. 1893. pp. 9, 10. 
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3. Bacon offers an interesting instance of a collective word 
^'nation," followed by the verb in the singular "doth," but the 
object is accompanied by the possessive adjective "their": — "No 
nation which doth not directly professe armes, may looke to have 
greatnesse fall into their mouths." (Of true greatnesse, &c., Cam. 
Sen). — Taylor, ß: — Hälfe my thoughts was fixt upon the present con- 
cernments. — Browne, Rel. Med., Cam. Ser. : — Whilst the mercies of 
God doth promise us heaven. U. B. : — Misery make Alcmenas nights. 
A great part of antiquity contented their hopes with a transmigration 
of their souls. — Civill society carrieth out their dead, and hath exe- 
quies. 

From these examples we can see that the rules of concord or 
agreement between verb and subject were still very unsettled. 



CHAPTER V. 



The Substantive. 

By the beginning of the Mn. E. period, the substantives had 
already been so far modified in their inflection as to keep but the 
s of the Saxon genitive, as well as s, mark of the plural. If, then, a 
number of substantives occur which are spelt with a weak final e, 
where according to present use we should not expect one, this e is 
no doubt the sign of length which we have discussed in the prece- 
ding chapters. 

A. 

1. This qualifying e is to be found chiefly after monosyllabic 
nouns containing a long root-vowel, then also after dissyllabic nouns 
bearing the stress on the second (last) syllable, whenever those nouns 
end in the sibilant s, ss, in /, m, n, r, in nd,/, — In many cases, how- 
ever, Milton's spelling does not differ from the present, and double 
forms are frequently met. — Words ending in ss generally take the e, 
Ex. C. P. B. 58: — Crosse; 185, successe Anim.: — presse, trespasse. — 
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Areop.: — accesse, adresse, blisse, Crosse, glasse, losse (4), presse 
(throughout spelt thus), progresse, successe. — Col.: — buzze. — L. to 
H. : — amisse. — Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — losse. 

Ram. 40:— feare; 37, warre, starre. — C. P. B. log: — yeares; 
1 86, 243, warre; 221, the answere, feare. — Areop.: — backdore, feare, 
warre, yeare (year). — Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — dispaire, but con- 
stantly : — warre. 

Ram. T^j: — plaine, reigne; 40, dreames, ruine. — C. P. B. 182 : — 
crowne; 221, reigne, summes; 199, soveraigne; 242, custome.— 
Areop.: — esteeme, forme, realme, designe, latine, straine. — Col.: — 
ramme, designe. 

Ram. 37: — the monke; 40, the golden calfe, greife. — C. P. B. 
17: — healthe; 58, the booke; 182, sporte, tombe; 221, the scale (3); 
242,spoile. — Areop.: — soule, soile, booke, kinde, rinde, stuffe, whiffe. 
— Col.: — taile, minde (throughout). — L. to H.: — hälfe, stuffe; kinde, 
mankinde, minde (2). — Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — griefe, soule (O.E. 
säwol).-~Oi Norman-French origin is: — oyle (M. E. oile, oyle; O. Fr. 
oille, ole; Mod. Fr. Jmile). 

2. That Milton spelt the words ending in at(e) throughout with- 
out e, as a sign of the shortness of the ending, has been stated above, 
in our chapter on spelling. Ex.: — magistrat, plur. magistrats; palat; 
tractat, plur. tractats; prelat, plur. prelats; apostat; dictat. 

"Tast" and "hast" are spelt as they were in M. E. ''Tast" is the 
Old French form, as well, whereas "hast" was O. Fr. ''haste." — In 
"vertu" (spelt also vertue) we meet the M. E. and O. Fr. form vertu. 

3. If here again we compare Milton with Bacon and other con- 
temporaries, we find perfect agreement. "Qualifying ^" is found at the 
end of similar words, not only in the nominative, but also in the geni- 
tive, dative and accusative. Ex. Bacon, Ad. of L. : — glasse; eare (2), 
feare (plur. feares); atheisme, fourme, summe, venome; crowne, foun- 
taine, pattern e, sinne; sparke, worke, minde (8), the proude, seede, 
soule, zeale, St. Paule, a thinge; fruite. — Of true greatn.. Cam. Ser. : — 
asse (nom.), compasse; doore, metaphore (pr. metaphore), warre 
(nom., gen., ace); arme, custome, stemme; sunne, crowne, graine, 
swaine, Spaine. — Henry VII., Cam. Ser.: — chamberlaine, Earle of 

5 
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Lincolne; battaile, soile, weale, behalfe, raischiefe, wolfe; bulke, the 
darke, workemen; the sheepe, whelpe. 

Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — baptisme, heathenisme; crowne (2), 
the moone, towne; sonne (4); travaile, battaile (4), combate; beliefe. 

Taylor, a: — successe, forme (3); designe, fountaine. — ß: — suc- 
cesse, the aire, warre. 

Hobbes, Lib. of Sub., Cam. Ser. : — feare, chaine, plur. chains, 
Romanes (once Romans). — Diss, of C, Cam. Ser. : — warre (throughout), 
schoole, soule; forme, in summe, venime and venome; sinne; dogge 
(the being open but lengthened). — Hu. Nat: — harme, the summe; 
a signe, in Latine; the aire (and air); mankinde. 

Browne, U. B.: — the crosse; the warre; bottome, custome; urne 
(2), the runne; mankinde, kinde, winde and sword. — Rel. Med., Cam. 
Ser.: — groane, tooke, little flocke; feete. — U. B., Cam. Ser.: — the 
kisse, balsame (plur. balsoms), bottome; mountaine, urne, sunne; the 
dogge starre; the winde (/being pronounced like /in blind, a pro- 
nunciation now restricted to poetry); the houre. 

B. The Gender of Substantives. 

Milton writes as a rule in accordance with the modern views 
as to the gender of substantives. Individuals belonging to the male sex 
are masculine; individuals belonging to the female sex are feminine; 
things without life, not being of either sex, are neuter. 

He differs, however, in the treatment of abstract words. The 
frequent cases in which they are personified betray the poet.^ 

''Mind''' in Doct. and Disc, of Div. is often personified, and is 
spoken of as though it were a male being. Ex. Cap. Ill: — "The mind 
shall be thought good enough, and must serve, though to the eternall 
disturbance of him that complains him." — So in the autogr. letter. 
Trinity Coll. MS., p. 6, Mi?id -.—io declare herself. 

The earth, countries and cities, night, darkness, the arts and 
sciences, abstract conceptions as nature, liberty, charity, mercy, 



1 Cf. Gottschalk. Ueber den Gebrauch des Artikels in Milton's Par. Lost. 
Leipzig. 1892. 
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religion, the soul, the gentler emotions, are spoken of, in our days, 
as though they were female beings; so does Milton treat them, cf. 
the list given by Jorss in his dissertation on "Areopagitica," p. i. — 
To this I add the following instances found in Doct. and Disc, of Div. : — 
"Truth" is feminine, in Cap. I, II, &c.; "Love" in one and the same 
sentence is both masculine and feminine. Cap. VI: — "Love, if ^^ be 
not twin born, yet hath a brother wondrous like ^2 w, called Anteros : — 
whom, while he seeks all about his chance is to meet with mstny false 
and faining desires, that wander singly up and down in her likeness." — 
In the same chapter "Human contemplation" is feminine: — "One 
of the highest arks that human contemplation circling upwards, can 
make from the globy sea whereon she stands." — In Areop. "Reason," 
though personified and spelt with a capital letter, is neuter: — "He 
kills Reason itselfe." — Eikon. 2 : — the House (of Parliament) and her 
worthiest members. 



C. The Plural of Substantives. 

1. The formation of the plural, by means of the ending s (es), 
is carried on regularly in Milton and does not differ from the present 
mode, except in very few cases. 

a. Words ending in a consonant, monosyllabic for the best part, 
to which Milton adds, as we have seen above, a phonetic e to denote 
length of root- vowel, ofcourse have in the plural <?^^ and not j merely. — 
So C. P. B. 1 — 900 yeares; —Areop.: — armes, bookes (and books), 
chaplaines (and chaplains), dores, Gothes, mindes, paines, starres, 
windes, workes ; — Colast. : — dores, heires, Jewes, mindes; — L. to H. : — 
aphorismes, (but maxims), designes, lawes, meanes, mindes, mouthes, 
play-writes (play-wrights); — Doct. and Disc, of Div., I: — kingdom es; 
VI, breades; VII, teares, maximes; — Eikon. i, 5: — affaires; 5, the 
sparkes. 

b. In present English we form the plural of nouns ending in y, 
preceded by a vowel, by the mere addition of s. Yet Milton regularly 
writes: — dayes, daies, boy es, wayes, waies, keyes, (but journeys). 
("The glorious waies of truth, many waies." Areop.) — Doct. and 
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Disc, of Div. : — Sundayes, rayes. Now these words ending in v are 
instances of the solution of an Anglo-Saxon consonant g, 3, into a 
vowel ?', ie, and in them the ending e of the nominative and accusa- 
tive of the weak masculine and neuter nouns (like: — nom., ace, dat. 
eie, plur. eieti) seems to have survived till very late; indeed the singular 
forms dale, iveie^ waie occur in the writings of Milton and of his con- 
temporaries, and thus an explanation is given for the plurals "wayes, 
dayes, keyes," &c. - They can hardly be regarded as consequences 
of the unsettled spelling r for ie, to which we referred above (p. 34). 

2. Bacon, too, writes in accordance with his phonetic spelling. 
Ad. of L. : — actes (2), fountaines (2), lawes, partes, shewes (of lear- 
ning), thinges (2), wordes, workes (2) and works, yeeres; affaires, 
armes, aides, battailes, boughes, customes, ensignes, farmes, graines, 
kingdomes, lawes, meanes, theoddes, plaines, sinewes, sonnes, spoiles, 
townes, triumphes, yeeres; — Hy. VII, Cam. Ser. : — blowes, othes, 
tearmes, workes.— Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — arrowes, armes, customes, 
feares (2), heires, joy es, lawes, the newes, showres, sighes, sorrowes, 
soules, Turkes (5), troupes, yeeres, tavernes. — ^Jeremy Taylor, Cam. 
Ser.: — lawes, meanes, soules, schooles, veynes; — a: — the lawes, 
meanes; ß: — aides, meanes. 

Browne, Rel. Med., Cam. Ser. : — swarmes, rankes; — U. B. : — 

f 9 

designes, emblemes (pr. emblemes), epithetes (pr. epithetes) , moun- 
taines, urnes; — memento's with elided e and apostrophe, just like 
Milton: — Arcadia's, &c. (cf. Jörss, p. i). 

Hobbes, Hu. Nat.: — 2 kindes, lawes; he has throughout: — 
lawes; — Dissol. of a Com., Cam. Sen: — armes, designes, kingdomes, 
lawes, limbes, soules, summes, warres, wormes. 

These writers also form the plural of lüay and day like Milton. — 
Bacon has throughout: — waies, alwayes; — Hobbes: — wayes; — Wal- 
ton: — dayes; — Browne, U. B. : — waies, wayes (2), dayes (3); Herbert, 
Hist, of Geo.: — dayes, wayes; — Taylor, ß: — wayes. 

3. Army is used as a collective word in: — the Army of thir 
own accord being beat'n in the north. (Eikon. 4.) ^o youth in- Ram. 
39: — They send two of thire choysest youth. So Anim. ii: — The 
1000 Horse. Meanes is singular: — Anim. 2: — by this meanes (2). 
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D. The Possessive Case 

alone has retained an inflectional ending: — the suffix es, Sy which 
originally belonged to the genitive singular of some masculine and 
neuter substantives, and, in the XIII*^ century only, became the geni- 
tive sign of the feminine gender as well. 

1. The use of this "Saxon" genitive, in Milton, is hardly ever 
extended to things, but is restricted to the names of living beings: — 
the following cases have been found in Ram. 38: — Adams ruine; 
the Danes negligence; Alfreds reigne; Edward Confessors divorsing 
and imprisoning his noble wife Editha, Godwins daughter; 39, Abra- 
hams strange voiage; thire mistresse sorrow; her daughters dancing; 
his wives daughter; thire maisters return; 40, in thire maisters de- 
fence; Lots journey; at the priests inviting; Adams fall. — C. P. B. 
74: — His wives pride; 109, the Popes legates; 1 60, the peoples dispo- 
sition; 179, lawyers opinions; the Londoners request; the Popes curse; 
220, his subjects love; every mans goods. — Areop.: — In Gods 
esteeme; every mans copy; the Dragons teeth; Gods image; leaving 
it to each ones conscience; over mens eyes; from the West End of 
Pauls; any mans intellectual offspring; each mans discretion; the diet 
of mans body; every mans daily portion; St. Pauls converts; mans 
life; these are the country-mens Arcadia's; his censors hand; a coits 
distance; learned mens discouragement; the peoples birthright; 
Hercules Pillars; her masters second comming; all the Lords people; 
for honours sake; Gods ordinances; the Angels ministery; Gods en- 
lightning his church; the printers and the authors name, or at least 
the printers; mans prevention; other mens vassalls; two hours medi- 
tation. — Anim. 5: — The Devils name. — Prel. Episc: — For truths 
sake. — Eikon. i : — By others advice; 3, of one Naboths vineyard; the 
peoples interest; 5, the kings affaires; 7, his childrens interest; some 
mens rigour of remisseness; 8, the peoples hatred; 10, the Arch- 
bishops late Breviary. — The letter toHartlib contains these instances : — 
Gods working; Aristotles poetics; Senecas naturall questions. — 
Colast.: — A mans heart; by the licencers law; som knights chaplain- 
ship; a drones nest; other mens miseries. — Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — 
Mans nature; Cap. I, our Saviours words; Natures impression; mans 
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life; Cap. II, his neighbors bed; Natures working; VI, Loves sphere; 
his mothers own sons; Solomons advice; for loves sake; VII, a 
Christian mans life; Gods providence; mans iniquitie. 

From these examples it is evident that in Milton^s time the 
vowel e of the ending had already been dropped. The few exceptions 
which have been found shall be mentioned below. 

2. The loss of the final vowel e is indicated in Present English by 
the apostrophe ('), which was at first probably used to distinguish the 
genitive from the plural suffix. Milton does not use this sign yet, 
although, as we have seen, he rarely fails to denote the elision of a 
weak vowel in the body or in the ending of a word, — as in the past 
participle endings ed, en. — In the whole pamphlet "Areopagitica" 
there is only one instance of an apostrophe used in the Saxon geni- 
tive of a proper name ending in a vowel: — Plato's licencing of books 
(cf. above, the plurals: — Arcadia's, Balcone's). — Doct. and Disc, of 
Div.: — Beza's opinion. (Cap. XIV.) 

3. Words ending in yy preceded by a consonant, change y into 
ie before s, just as we are wont to do now, when the plural ending 
s must be added to them; but this is perhaps a consequence of Milton's 
rule not to use the apostrophe. Thus we have: — L. to H.: — For 
memories sake. — Areop.: — Their countries liberty; for posterities 
sake. — Doct. and Disc, of Div. : — The bodies delight. 

4. The general use of the apostrophe in the singular is not found 
much before the end of the XVIP^ century. It was at first intended 
only to show contraction of esy and was accordingly freely used in 
the plural as well as the genitive inflection. The gradual restriction 
of the apostrophe to the genitive apparently arose from the belief 
that such a genitive as prince's, in the princess house, was a shortening 
oi prince his, as shown by such spellings for the genitive as the pn?ice 
his house. It was indeed a peculiar idiom, as late as Johnson's and 
Addison's time, to use a demonstrative pronoun to mark the gram- 
matical relation (of possession chieflv) of some other word or group 
of words; but it seems to have been restricted to cases in which 
relation to persons had to be expressed. Bacon has for instance: — 
Cicero writing of Pompey his preparation against Caesar. — Yet Herbert, 
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Hist, of Geo.: — The fairest day its showres. — Jeremy Taylor: — 
Oure deare Master his royal lawes. — Browne (Rel. Med.): — Phalaris 
his Bull; (U. B.): — Moses his man. — This belief, and this spelling, 
arose very naturally from the fact that princes and prince his had the 
same sound, weak his having dropped its h in such collocations, even 
in the O. E. period.^ 

Butler (Grammar, p. 3 5) clearly attributes the genitive ending s 
to a shortening oi his, and explains "my masters son," as being the 
contraction of: — my master his son. — Hodges (Primrose) tells us 
that: — "The apostrophus or mark of contraction, is the same with 
the comma, onely the difference is of place ; for, this stands not in 
the line, but over the upper part thereof, where the contraction is: — 
and it is most commonly us'd, when two words come together, th' one 
ending in a vowel, and th' other beginning with a vowel: — for then 
such two words may bee contracted by taking away the vowel in the 
first, as in these words: — ih' Apostles for the Apostles; th' i?itent iox the 
intent; or else when a word of two syllables by contraction is made 
one, as sav'd for saved, livd for lived, lov'd for loved, &c. But in this 
work I make but little use of an apostrophus in such as the latter 
words aforegoing: — I rather use a silent e in stead there of, as, not 
sav'd, liv'd, and lov'd, but saved, lived, loved," 

Not the slightest allusion is made to the dropping of the geni- 
tive e, nor to its being replaced by an apostrophe. 

Miege (p. 66) gives a careful explanation of the genitive ending 
s, es, and distinctly mentions the introduction of an apostrophe: — 
"Remarquez qu'ici on ajoute une apostrophe et une s. My father s 
house, my mother's estate. C'est ce qu'il faut observer lorsque la chose 
exprime possession." He goes on to say that this s is frequently 
regarded as a contraction of "his," because that pronoun is occasio- 
nally made use of in the formation of the genitive, as in: — Peter his 
home. It is, however, an entirely false notion, for: — A Virgins beauty 
cannot possibly stand for: — A Virgin his beauty. Virgin being feminine. - 
" L'apostrophe est done plutot une distinction de nombres. Sans laquelle 



1 Cf, Sicvcrs. A.-S. Grammar, § 217 and "Anmerkung i." 

2 Milton writes (Bi. Ms.) : — My wife his mother. 
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le substantif etant revetu d'une s, au singulier, previendrait d'abord 
I'esprit d'une fausse idee en lui faisant paraitre ce nom la au pluriel." — 
He finds, however, this apostrophe superfluous in words whose plural 
does not end in s, and those "qui entendent bien cette matiere," 
do not add it. So he would write: — a ivomans beauty. The use of the 
apostrophe is what he calls a "delicatesse" of the English language, 
based on reason, and established (etablie) by custom. He too, sen- 
sible as he is, fails to recognize the true nature of s (es). 

In the gen. plur. Miege drops, not the second, but the first of 
the two s. So he writes: — the sotddier's arms, as in the singular, for: — 
the arms of the souldiers. Milton too, writes, as we have seen above: — 
The Danes negligence; lawyers opinions; the Londoners request; 
his subjects love; by others advice. 

Gill (p. 75, Logon.), discussing the "Substantiva casus regentia," 
mentions the *' genitive of possessioii," formed by adding a soft ^--3^ 
without apostrophe. Y.y..\ — A ftiends btisitiess: — afrindz biyies. 

5. The formation of the Saxon genitive by means of s was, how- 
ever, the regular one. Bacon: — A mans body; mens armes; the lions 
whelpe; mens courage; gentlemans labourer; — Adv. of L.: — your 
majesties employments; of anothers knowledge; your majesties 
manner; natures order; since Christs time; other mens wits; mans 
enquirie; Gods creatures. — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — Regarding his 
owne great yeares and sonnes (his omitted the second time) de- 
servings; their owne ambition and others assassinations; other mens 
minds; the nights darknesse; in that days combate; the generals 
tent; the kings tent; (note: — Sicala^s sonne; gifts unworthy such a 
master). — Taylor, too, has: — Mens resolutions; any mans religion; 
the popes subject; — a: — Gods vouchsafeing; Solomons reason; 
Gods spirit; Christs ascension; — ß: — Mens interests; Gods dis- 
position; Gods mefcy. — Hobbes, Lib. of Sub., Cam. Sen: — Mans 
will; mans actions; Gods will; Gods subject; — Diss, of Comm., Cam. 
Ser. : — A mans conscience; mens mindes; mans nature; the soveraigns 
right; Your Lordships favour; the authors advice. — Browne, U. B.: — 
Hippocrates patients; Achilles horses; each others will; one an- 
others salvation. 
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6. The following genitives may also be noticed: — the daies work 
(L. to H.), and: — the soules contentment; genitive of soule (Doct. and 
Disc, of Di v.). — Bi. : — Weden'sday ( 1 64 8), being Wodan's day. Finally 
the genitive of wife is: — wive's, with change of / into ve, just as in 
the plural. Cf. above: — his wives daughter, his wives pride. 

The influence of E. E. may perhaps be traced in the form : — 
thire mistresse sorrow (Ram., p. 39). The suffix <?j, as already stated, 
originally belonged to the genitive singular of masculine and neuter 
substantives only. It was not the genitive sign of the feminine until 
the XIII*^ century, and then for the most part only in the northern 
dialect. Cf. Morris, Accid., p. 1 01.— Or is its explanation to be sought 
in the pronunciation of the word "mistresse"? 

7. In stating the relationship of one person to another, we use 
to-day the genitive case; Milton still used the preposition to, after the 
proper name: — Ram. 37: — Ewin, son to Edward the yonger; 
Venutius, husband to Cartismandua; 38, Gunilda, daughter to Hard 
Canute; Emma, wife to Henry the third; and in C. P. B. 179: — 
afterwards being prisoner to the Barons. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Adjective. 

A. General Remarks. 

1. In early Mn. English the loss of final e made the adjectives 
indeclinable, as far as case and number are concerned. Adjectives 
thus became formally indistinguishable from adverbs, except by their 
syntactical relations, the only change of form that was left to them, 
namely comparison, being shared by adverbs. 

a. And yet in Milton*s prose we meet a small number of adjec- 
tives, ending in a consonant, to which is added a weak final e, with- 
out regard to the form (whether definite or indefinite), nor to case. 
Such adjectives may be of German or of French origin, indifferently, 
but they are chiefly monosyllabic, or, if polysyllabic, they bear the 
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principal stress on their last syllable; and this characteristic they have 
in common, that their root vowel is long. — The following instances 
were found in C. P. B. 179: — faire; 199, firme. — Areop.: — certaine, 
foreine, forreigne, meane, mine, moderne, owne, plaine; firme, deare, 
milde; publicke, weake, steepe. — Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — owne, 
solemne, vaine (and vain), farre. — L. to H.: — meere, farre; briefe, 
chiefe, deafe; odde. — Areop.: — grosse, remisse. — Anim. : — humane, 
owne, uncertaine. — Eikon. 9: — faire. — R. of Ch. Gov. : — humane, 
vaine. 

But this spelling was not by any means settled, for, although 
these adjectives may occur repeatedly being spelt with ^, yet the 
number of cases in which the e is dropped is quite as great. Ex. 
Areop.: — "They wounded us with our own weapons, and with our 
owne arts;" "vaine" and "vain." — This e must however have a mea- 
ning, and the most natural explanation that can be given for it, is to 
regard it as a phonetic sign (of the length of the preceding vowel) ; 
we can but refer to what we said above, when discussing the quali- 
fying e in our chapters on spelling, the verb, and the substantive. 

b. If we compare Milton with other writers of the period, we 
cannot help being struck by the strong tendency he shows to drop 
that Cy which disappears in Eikon., while Bacon and others still use 
it with great regularity. Ex. from Bacon: — Adv. of L. : — certaine, 
civile, humane (2), owne (2), prophane, soveraigne, vaine; extreame, 
supreame; solide, weake; clean e, firme, owne, suddaine, weake. — 
Herbert: — plaine, deere; owne (4), solemne, uncertaine. — Taylor, 
a: — certaine, humane, maine, owne (2), publike (4); ß: — coole, 
humane (2), publike (3); (own without e); hälfe; deare, owne. — 
Hobbes: — firme, westerne, latine; — Hu. Nat: — lucide(5). — Browne, 
U. B.: — owne, the Romane practice (2); blinde, briefe, hälfe, mine, 
straite, vaine, wilde. — The French form may have influenced Milton 
in spelling: — moderne. 

c. At the end of a short syllable weak final e is frequently 
omitted, even where modern orthography requires it. Ex.: — wors 
(throughout with very rare exceptions), of German origin; — M. E. wors; 
O. E. zvyrs. So also in adjectives formed by means of the suffix sOme; 
O. E. 5«/«.*— troublesom, wearisom (and wearisome). — Lastly in ad- 
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jectives of Romance origin with the suffix ate, ile^ ine. Areop. : — 
privat, compassionat, considerat, consummat, elaborat, moderat, ob- 
durat, obstinat; sanguin; fragil, facil. — French influence may have 
made itself felt in divers, (so Bacon, throughout: — divers). 

2. a. Another feature of interest in Milton is the regular doubl- 
ing of the final consonant / in adjectives. I think there lies in it 
more than a mere peculiarity of phonetic spelling, such as the one 
discussed in chapter III, A, i, for it is carried through with great 
regularity in the writers of the period, and may certainly be traced 
far back. A quotation from ten Brink, "Chaucer's Sprache und Vers- 
kunst," § 96 et seq., may perhaps throw some light on the subject. 
He says, § 97 : - "Schon in A. E. Zeit galt die Regel, dass ursprünglich 
kurze Konsonanz im Auslaut einer betonten Silbe gedehnt wurde. 
Hierauf beruht ein grosser Teil der Erscheinungen, die im gewöhn- 
lichen Sprachgebrauch unter dem Namen Position zusammengefasst 
werden. Auf diese Weise wurden viele ursprünglich kurze Silben lang, 
ursprünglich lange Silben überlang, ein Uebermass, dessen sich die 
Sprache dann im Laufe der Zeit durch Vokalkürzung zu entledigen 
suchte. Diese Konsonantendehnung trat aber nicht ein, wenn der 
Silbenauslaut mit dem Wortauslaut zusammenfiel, daher konnten 
kurze konsonantisch auslautende Monosyllaben im A. E. nur unter 
dem Versictus für lang gelten. In M. E. Zeit aber wirkte der Satzton 
mit der Litensität des Ictus, daher alle kurzen Konsonanten im Wort- 
auslaut nach betontem kurzem Vokal gedehnt wurden." — Now we 
find that in M. E. the French suffix al (animal, celestial), for instance, 
constantly rimes with all (shall, small) and bears a strong secondary 
stress.^ 

This stress it still distinctly bore, in prose and verse, in Milton's 
time;^ thus may be explained the regular occurrence of the forms in 

1 The following instances have been found in the first book of Spenser* s 
^^ Fairy Queen" I, 8: — all rimes with funerall ; II, 20, fall— funeral 1; 36, martiall — 
call; in, 16, call— severall — criminall; V, 22, all — coelestiall — hall; 53. stall — 
funerall — fall; VI, 26, compell — cruell — fell; VIII, i, continuall — thrall; X, 34, 
all — liberall — fall; 36, hospitall — fall; XI, 22, ill — nosethrill. 

2 In the miscellaneous poems : — The Hymn, 1 5, "hall" rimes with "festivall." 
Again, in An epitaph on the marchioness of Winchester, we find the following 
two verses: 

"Which the sad morn had let fall" 
"On her hastning funerall." 
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all, ell, illy found in Ramb. : — aereall, continuall, heroicall, severall. — 
C. P. B.: — naturall, cruell. — Areop.: — actuall, artificiall, carnall, 
collateral), eleraentall, equall, in generali, immortall, incidentall, in- 
tellectuall, liberall, manuall, mortall, municipall, natural, national 
and nationall , partiall , perpetuall , practicall , principall , reall , 
royall, textuall, triviall, unequall, universall. — L. to H.: — effectuall, 
equall, incidentall, ftnall, frugall, generali, legall, liberall, martiaü, 
morall, naturall, personall, prodigall, rationall, reall, rurall, severall, 
speciall, usuall. — Doct. and Disc. ofDiv., Introd.: — conjugall, mutuall, 
naturall; Cap. I, morall, reall; II, carnall, continuall, generali, morall, 
perpetuall, principall; III, eternall, irrationall, sensuall, usuall; IV, 
formall, originall; VI, generali, liberall, originall; VII, bestiall, 
generali. — Areop.: — civill, evill (and evil); O. Yu. yfel, ufel, evel, Ivel, 
ill, contraction of evil, may have influenced the spelling; untill (O. E. 
///; M. E. till), scurrill, civill. — L. to H.: — evill, civill. — Doct. and 
Disc, of Div. : — cruell, parallell. — This doubling of the final c(msonant 
has thus a twofold meaning. It first indicates that the preceding 
vowel was short (cf. Ill, A, i), and secondly that the ending bore a 
secondary stress. — Withall, also is to be noticed. 

b. This spelling is carried through with great regularity by Milton's 
contemporaries. Bacon has: — Adv. of L. : — immortall, individuall (2), 
intellectuall (2), memoriall, originall (2), principall, substantially super- 
ficial!, temporall, universall (2); but once "material things." — Herbert, 
Hist, of Geo. : — equall (2 ) and equal ( i ), generali ( 2 ), immortall, unnatu- 
rall; cruell. — Taylor, a: — carnall, eternall, finall, naturall (2), severall; 
ß, collaterall, ineffectuall (4), materiall, mutuall (2), perpetuall, severall, 
blood royall; charnell; civill. — Browne, U. B. : — aethereall, animall, 
carnall, centrall, corporall, equall (2), finall, formall, funerall (2) pyre, 
immortall, integral!, originall, phantasticall, rationall (2), sepulchral! 
(2), severall, speciall, total!, urnall; civill (but natural [i]); — Rel. 
Med., Cam. Sen: — equall, mechanicall, mortall, immortall, poeticall, 
provincial!, plural!; evill, subtil!; cruell. 

Hobbes, however, has as a rule al; allis an exception. — Hu.Nat. : — 
corporeal, dogmatical, equal, general, internal (2), mathematical, 
mutual, natural (and naturall), phantastical, principal (2), real, several 
(4). But "all," the adjective, occurs regularly. 
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3. a. Full combined with nouns to form adjectives takes but one 
/in modern English. Milton, however, in conformity with ancient use, 
writes //. Ex. Ram. 37: — slothfull; 39, frightfull; 40, dreadfull. — C. 
P. B. 16: — lawfull; 160^ dreadfull; 185, ingratfuU. — Areop.: — care- 
full, cheerful!, disgracefull, delightfull, doubtfull, faithful], hurtfull, 
lawfull, painfull, skilfull, sportfull, unlawful!, useful!. —L. to H.: — 
artful!, delightful!, graceful!, healthful!, helpful!, youtlifull, needful!, 
skillfull, unsuccessful!, useful!. — Doct. and Disc, of Div. I: — lawful!, 
useful!; Ill, careful!, cheerful!, lawfull; IV, cheerful! (cheereful!) ; VI, 
blisfull, needful!. — Eikon. : — mindfull. 

b. Bacon has regularly: — Adv. of L. : — ^joyfull, fearefull, grace- 
full, healthful!. — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — faithful!, useful!. — Taylor, 
a: — lawfull, careful!; ß, merciful!, unusefull. — Hobbes, Cam. Ser.: — 
delightfull, lawfull, painfull. — Browne, U. B.: — lawfull, merciful!, 
mournful!. 

4. Milton frequently substantifies adjectives, and follows in the 
main the rules now in force. In the following instance, however, he 
has omitted the indefinite pronoun one, which adjectives generally 
require when used substantively, in the singular. — Anim. 8: — the 
wiser in many points. — But Areop.: — The labours of the dead. 

5. This carelessness in the adding of one is more frequent 
when, two adjectives being related to one substantive, and the latter 
being placed immediately after the first of the two adjectives, the 
second would require the addition of the indefinite pronoun, which 
becomes itself a substantive, and as such may take the mark of the 
plural. This again belongs to those peculiarities of Milton's style 
which must be attributed to the influence of the Latin tongue. Ex. 
Areop.: — That vertue is but a blank vertue, not a pure. Had any 
one divulged erroneous things and scandalous to honest life; (modern 
prose grammar would require either "scandalous ones," or rather 
"things erroneous and scandalous to honest hfe"). If it be desir'd to 
know the cause, there cannot be assigned a truer then your own mild 
government. (This example would rather fall under 4.) This I know 
that errors in a good government and in. a bad are equally almost 
incident. — Col.: — Too ignorantly to deceav any reader but an un- 
lerned. 
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B. Comparison. 

1. In E. Mn. English the endings are the same as in late M. E., 
that is in the English of 1300 — 1500. But we have also the peri- 
phrastic comparison, by means of more and mosf, which appears 
already in Early M. E. At first, the two methods of comparison were 
used indiscriminately, and such comparisons as more sad, most sad, 
heaiitif idler, heautifullest were frequent in M. E., and even as late as the 
first half of the XVIP^^ century there existed no rule which might 
have been uniformly followed.^ 

Milton preferred the endings er, est, the use of which is more 
and more restricted in present English for reasons of euphonism. 
C. P. B. 53: — the two cheifest and ancientest universities. — Anim. 
4: —the properest object; 6, the elegantest authors; 16, the ancientest 
fathers. — Areop.: — a vision far ancienter; the ancientest fathers; 
accuratest thoughts; backwardest; diligentest writers; exactest things; 
look whether those places be the hones ter==( the) more honest; like- 
liest, loyalest, unwillingest. — L. to H.:— hopefuUest, likest, usefullest; 
the likeliest means. — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Int. : — choisest, learnedst 
(and best learned); I, the equallest sense (equal in the sense of 
just most just); II, chiefest, loneliest; III, sobrest; IV, unmeetest. — 
Of Ref. in Engl.: — famousest, chiefest, wickedest. 

2. Adjectives with superlative meaning can, as a rule, not be 
compared. "Es sind dies diejenigen, welche an und für sich das 
höchste Mass des Begriffes, oder negative Bestimmungen ausdrücken. 
Doch wird der Superlativ mancher Wörter dieser Art zur Verstär- 
kung der im Positiv enthaltenen Bedeutung gebraucht."® So Milton, 
C. P. B. 53 : — cheifest. — Doct. and Disc, of Div. : — chiefest, loneliest. — 
Areop.: — sublimest. — The double comparative lesser is of frequent 
occurrence. Ace. Comm. Gr.: — If it be the proper name of a lesser 
place (einer kleineren Stadt). — Hobbes: — the lesser cities of Greece; 
many lesser commonwealths. 

1 Gill, Logon. Angl., Cap. IX, merely mentions the two methods, he does 
not discuss their application. 

Cf. also Sweet, Op. cit. 326, 327. 
- Mätzner, Engl. Gramm. Ill, 299. 
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3. hregiilar Comparisoii. a. Old, older (elder) ^ oldest (eldest). Milton 
frequently uses the archaic forms elder , eldest, where present English 
would require older, oldest. This is the case throughout in Acced. Comm. 
Gr. One instance in Areop. is : — our ancestors elder or later. — Browne, 
U. B.: — Carnall interment was of the elder date. 

b. Far, farther, farthest (O. E. feor, fierr(e), fyrra, fyrrest, — later 
forms: — fer, fen-e, ferrest, feonxst; fer, furre, fitre, ferrest), Milton uses 
with the greatest regularity the comparative ioxvafarre. — L. to H.: — 
a farre country (4 times i3xxt).—Farre is indeed the correct form; 
/// seems to have got into the orthography of the word out of. false 
analogy with further. Doct. and Disc, of Div. has also farre, Areop. 
6 times. 

In some cases we meet the form furder, further (O. E. compara- 
tive: — furctra [major], together with the adverb: — furdor [ulterius], 
connected with the 2idwtxh fore, forth). — Areop.: — the discours furder 
made; passing no furder; to gain furder in wors condition; no furder 
discussing. — C. P. B. 185:— furder. 

c. Little, less, least. Here, too, we meet both, the present English 
superlative form least and the M. E. form lest (O. E. Intel, litel, — lasse, 
las, lesse; leeste, and later, lest), Ex. Areop.: — How they shall be lest 
hurtfull, how lest enticing. — But: — at least, upon every least breath. 

d. Late, later, latest; (latter, last). The two forms later, in sequence 
of time, and latter, in sequence of place, distinct nowadays, seem to 
have been occasionally used the one for the other. Milton writes, for 
instance, in C. P. B. 221 : — "Henry the seventh in his latter days." — 
Bacon, Adv. of L., p. i: — "The former . . , the later," where we 
should expect "the latter." 

e. Most, superlative of much, many, stands, as a rule, before 
plurals in the meaning of: — the greatest number; in O. E. however, 
»^/(f^/ meant "great," mare, more meant "greater," and mast, mest, most 
meant "greatest," and stood also before nouns in the singular. This 
old meaning seems to have been before Milton's mind, when he 
wrote in R. of C. G., preface: — "The most part aime not beyond the 
good of civill society." 

4. The two members of a comparison are connected by the 
conjunction Z//^;?. Modern ///o;^ is not tobe found in any one of the 
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prose works which we have read through, nor in the extracts from 
Bacon, Hobbes, Herbert, Browne and Taylor. And yet in M. English 
we have already than, thanne, ihoTine, corresponding to O. E. f)onne, 
I)on, [)an^ by the side of ihe?i, theune, thene. The form then, in Milton, 
is very Hkely a phonetic spelling. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Numerals. 

Milton's use of them is generally in agreement with the rules 
now observed. Concerning the 

A. Cardinal Numbers, 

however, we may take note of the following peculiarities: — 

1. The number /zi^ö is regularly spelt toic, in the autograph pieces 
contained in "Ramblings." — Ex. 37: — his tow sons; 41, tow sons. 
Every where else regularly two : — Prel.Episc. 1 1 : — two grave nurses. — 

2. Se7^c7i is found spelt sometimes seaven (O. E. seo/ou)^ some- 
times se7:e?i, Ex. Pre). Episc. 5: — to the seaven Bishops; the 7 sleepers 
that slept three hundred seaventy and two years. 

3. Himdred is also spelt htmderd, Ex. Pre). Episc. 5 : — a hunderd 
yeares his predecessor. 

4. In cumulative numeral groups (twenty-five) the units always 
come first; just as in O. Ya. fif and tiüeiitig manna. According to present 
use this may be done for the numbers up to fifty, provided that the 
tenths be not preceded by a stronger number.^ Milton says: — L. to 
H.: — from twelve to one and twenty; three or four and twenty. — 
Areop.: — two and fifty degrees; five or six and twenty sees. 

5. Gill tells us. Logon., p. 65: — In numeris compositis, major 
praecedit minorem, ut: — ticenty one, thirty two, forty three; aut contra, 
minor majorem, ut: — one and twenty, six and fifty, 7iine and fifty, sed 

1 Mätzner, Engl. Grammatik, I, 301. 
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ulterius hanc formam non prosequeris. This he applies to the ordinal 
numbers, too, and goes as far as: — "The nine and fiftieth, tum cessa, 
posthac enim major praeponitur minori." 

6. Cardinals may be used substantively: — C. P. B. 179: — upon 
a fifteen granted (on the granting of a fifteen); 220, the fifteens. 

7. Dozen in the sense of twelve, in Prel. Episc. 5: — an offspring 
of some dozen epistles. 

B. Ordinals. 

1. Hodges, in his "Primrose" (last few pages, where numbers 
are taught), duly distinguishes cardinal from ordinal numbers ("ex- 
pressing the order of any thing ^'), and says: — "These latter ought 
to have (th) set over the head for their distinction, but in printed 
books it is very seldom observed; you must therefore distinguish them 
only by the sense of the place wherein they are set." This was indeed 
the case not only in printed books, but also in MSS.; we found, for 
instance, in C. P. B. 182, 221 : — Henry 3 ; 185 and 22 1, Richard 2 ; 
242, Henry 5; but also: — 74, Edward the i; 185, Richard the 2 (2), 
and Henry 3^; 221, Henry the 7*^; Henry the 8*^ 

2. The ordinal number y^ had already begun to be discarded 
at that period. But Milton uses both iorva^ fifth zxAfift; O. 'E.fifta; 
M. Y.. fifte. The ioxvafift is to be found in Ram. 39: — the fift or sixt 
day; in Doct. and Disc, of Div. Bk. I, Cap. VI; in R. of C. G. I, 5; 
in Areop. : — fift essence; but, Eikon. 2: — in the fifth yeare. In late 
Mn. English th was again introduced, owing to the influence of the 
other numerals; so also in sixt, which Milton had kept as well. — 
C. P. B. 220: — the sixt of every mans goods; — Judgment ofBucer: — 
dedicated to Edward the sixt; — Anim. 14: — Edward the sixt. 

Gill gives, p. 65: — fift, sixt. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Pronouns. 

A. Personal Pronouns. 

1. Remnants of older inflexion cannot be said to occur in the 
printed works of Milton; but in Ram. and in C. P. B. we have come 
across the one form thire, in the ending e of which we should be in- 
clined to see a trace of the M. E. gen. plur. "peire;" we generally find 
it connected with a genitive. Ex. Ram. 39: — thire mistresse sorrow; 
thire maisters return (6); 40, in thire maisters defence; but nomin. : — 
thir maister. 

The form {)a=they was relatively recent in English grammar. 
The late O. E. tendency to confuse "heo," "she," and "hie," "they," 
under the common form "heo," led to a more extended use of the 
demonstrative plural "pa," "they." In the M. E. period, this usage 
was especially developed in North-Thames English. But as "{)a" also 
had the strong demonstrative meaning "those ones," "those," and 
as Scandinavian influence was strong in North-Thames English, "pa'* 
in the sense of "they," was made into "pei" by the influence of 
Scandinavian "peir," "they," where the r is only the inflection of the 
nom. masc. plur. The influence of the Scandinavian dat. and gen. plur. 
"{)eim," "to them," "peira," "their," also changed the old "{)8em, 
{)ära" into "{)eim, J)eire, {)eir" in North-Thames English. In late M. 
E. "pei" found then its way into the standard dialect.^ 

2. In the original form of the language and in standard M. E« 
ye is the nominative, you the accusative case. This distinction, how- 
ever, was not kept by Elizabethan authors. — In Early Mn. English 
the objective form you came to be used as a nominative, and in present 
English you has completely supplanted ye in the spoken language. 

Alexander Gill,^ Milton*s master, tells us thdX ye a,nd you are to 
be used as nominative and vocative, you alone as accusative case; 

1 Sweet. New Engl. Grammar, p. 336. 

2 Cf. Logon., "Personalia," p. 37 — 40. 
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but, as a matter of fact, the associations between form and grammatical 
function were very unsettled in Milton's time. We can give numerous 
-examples of jj'^, as well as oi you, used both as nominative and objec- 
itive case: — 

a. Ye as subject (nominative). — Areop.: — Ye must reform it 
perfectly, which I know ye abhorre to doe. Yet, though ye should 
-condescend to this. I find ye esteem it. If ye be resolved. To think 
je were not. Ye professe. Ye have the inventors ript up. Ye like not. 
Ye were importuned. All men who know haw ye honour truth will 
clear yee (accusative) readily. Though ye take from a covetous man 
all his treasure, he has yet one Jewell left, ye cannot bereave him of 
his covetousnesse. Ye cannot make them chaste. Ye remove them 
"both alike. Ye must repeale all scandalous books. After ye have 
vdrawn them up. What nation it is whereof ye are. What should ye 
doe? — But: — You must then first become that which ye cannot be. 
L. to H.: — Ye shall have. — Col.: — Yee see what a desiner wee have 
'him. — But: — If you bring limitations. — The form;^'^ by far prevails. 

b. Ye as objective case. Them that praise yee are known by 
ye. Many who honour ye. He gives ye. To thinke ye pleased. They 
rshall observe yee. Renders ye willing. Shall lay before ye. 

B. Possessive Pronouns. 

1. In M. E. a distinction was made between the conjoint "min, 
f)in," and "mi, {)i;" "min, {)in" dropping their final n before a consonant. 
This distinction was still kept up, to some extent, in Early Mn. E., 
t)ut the shorter forms came more and more into use. Milton makes 
a most scanty use of mine, thine. The only instances of mine found, 
.are in Anim. 1 6 : — I shall justifie mine own assertion; — Prel. Episc. : — 
-what mine author says; — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Cap. VI: — Mine 
author sung it to me;— Areop. — Mine owne acquittall. 

2. The possessive form its was scarcely yet admitted into literary 
English. Cf. Morris, E. Ace, § 172. This form is not much older than 
the end of the X VI*^ century. It is not found in the Bible, nor in Spenser ; 
Tarely in Shakespeare and Bacon, more frequently in Milton, who, 
however, preferred his. Ex. Areop.: — That other clause which we 
fthought had died with his brother. 
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C. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Here follows an instance of the demonstrative force of the per- 
sonal pronoun them, which Mätzner, I, 322, rightly qualifies as a 
dialectical peculiarity. Areop.: — Them that praise ye are known to- 
ye. — In Early English: — hi, hit (plural of personal pronoun he), hem, 
as well as "pa, {)o," belonged distinctly to the class of demonstratives^ 
Cf. Rob. of Gloucester: — Hii of Denemarch flowe sone (p. 378)^ 
Fram hem of Denemarche (I, 295). 

D. Relative Pronouns. 

1. Regarding the general use of the relatives who, zvhich, tliat,. 
in Milton's time, no definite rule can be given. Who is but rarely met 
in the writers of the first half of the XVIP'^ century (except, of course^ 
as an interrogative pronoun); that and which indifferently refer \x> 
singular and plural antecedents of all genders; what is used in the 
sense of that which, as it is in our days. In a great number of cases- 
the relative pronouns are omitted. — Milton, R. of C. G., Bk. II,. 
pref.: — He who hath obtained, &c., and in the same sentence: — He- 
that hath obtained; to them that will. — Hobbes, Lib. of Sub., Cam.. 
Sen, seems to prefer that. Ex. that^=who: — the giver that was not 
bound; one that was free; to him that could see; he that so dieth;: 
I have seen a man that had another man, &c.; which =whom: — a 
strong monarch which they abhorre. — Browne, Rel. Med., Cam. Ser. : — 
the scepticks that affirmed; the duke of Venice that weds. — But 
Milton, Bucer: — to them who know what wise men, &c. 

Who as a relative is not recognised by Ben Johnson, who speaks- 
of "one relative: — which," that, during the XIP** century, began to- 
supply the place of the indeclinable relative the, and, in the XIV***^ 
century, it was the ordinary though not the only relative. In theXVP^ 
century, which often supplied its place, and in the XVII**^ century 
who \\2iS occasionally employed instead of//. — At alater period, AddisonV 
time, that had again come into fashion and had almost driven who^ 
and which out of use.^ 



^ Morris. Outl. of English Accid., p. 130. 
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Gill says that who, whom and which may always be rendered by 
Ihati — "Sic verti potest: — He who cannot contain himself: — 

Sing. I. He which cannot contain himself. 

2. He that cannot contain himself. 
Plur. I. They who cannot contain themselves. 

2. They which cannot contain themselves. 

3. They that cannot contain themselves. 
Objective case: — 

1. I accuse him whom I know to be guilty. 

2. I accuse him which I know to be guilty. 

3. I accuse him that I know to be guilty."^ 

2. The use of a relative pronoun ruled by a preposition is an ex- 
<:eption in Milton's writings. We notice also that, as a rule, pronominal 
relative clauses are introduced by a compound of the adverbs of 
place "where," or "there," and the preposition. Ex. C. P. B. 220: — 
The which the king knowing the cause whereof instantly pardonM. 

Areop. : — The subject whereon I entered. The liberty whereof 
this discourse will be a testimony. A fit instance wherein to show 
.^uch as shall be thereto appointed. A life whereof there is no great 
losse. A massacre whereof the execution ends not in . . . He fell to 
the study of that whereof he was so scrupulous. In witnesse whereof 
I have given. Whereof what better witness can ye expect. To ordain 
wisely as in this world of evill, in the midd'st whereof God hath plac't 
lis. I should produce useful drugs wherewith to temper med'cins. 
Wherefore did he create passions within us. A councel wherein bishops 
were forbid. This is the prime service wherein this order should give 
proof of itself. This is what I had to show wherein this order cannot 
«conduce to that end whereof it bears the intention. The mortall glasse 
wherein we contemplate. The commonwealth wherein he was bom. 
In a hand scars legible whereof three pages would not down. Con- 
sider what nation it is whereof ye are and whereof ye are the go vernours. 
A vertue whereof none can participate but greatest and wisest men. 
The order would be fruitlesse to that order whereto ye meant it. 
Another reason whereby to make it plain. Christ urg'd it as where- 



1 Gill. Logon., "Personalia," p. 37 — 40. 
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with to justifie himself. That piece of ground whereon Hannibal him- 
self encampt. 

L. to H. : — For the want whereof this nation perishes. The way 
whereby we may best hope to give account. The studies wherewith 
they close the dayes work. The gropes of wrastling wherein Englis h 
men were wont to excell. This will be enough wherein to prove their 
strength. The praxis thereof. 

Ace. Comm. Gr.: — Adjectives may form comparison whereof 
there be two degrees. Borrow from the verb wherof they are derive d. 
Words following the substantive wherof they are spoken. Governing . . . 
wherby one part of speech is governed by another. 

Prel. Episc. : — An allegation wherin we see ... In some treatise s 
one whereof goes under the name . . . The difference wherin I wonder . . . 

Anim. 5 : — Wherefore should you begin with the Devils name ? 
8. Wherby they might be the abler to discover ... 15. Wherfore 
have you sate still? 

What strikes us as archaic and peculiar, in many of the above 
examples, is the fact that the relative clauses are related to substan- 
tives; their being related to whole sentences is of frequent occurrence^ 
Mätzner says with respect to these sentences^: — "Die Beziehung rela- 
tiver Ortsadverbien auf Substantivbegrifife ist eine über viele Sprachen 
verbreitete Erscheinung und reicht bis ins Angelsächsische. Bevor 
die interrogativen Formen als relative verwendet wurden, galten die 
Demonstrativen dafür. Bei vielen alten Schriftstellern gehen beide 
Formen (where, there) neben einander her." From the above examples- 
it will be seen that the interrogative form where had superseded the 
demonstrative there, which occurs but rarely. Forms like "this which 
I speake of" (Bacon: — Of true Greatnesse, &c., Cam. Ser.) are not 
found in Milton, he would no doubt have said: — whereof. — But Bacon 
says also (Adv. of L.): — This spice the mixture whereof will make 
knowledge soveraign; the end whereof will consist of the summer; 
that light whereby he may reveal unto himselfe the nature of God» 

Browne has (Rel. Med., Cam. Ser.): — The rhetoricke where- 
with I persuade another; when he had not subdued the hälfe of any 
part thereof. 



1 MätzDcr. Engl. Gramm. Ill, 547. 
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3. Milton often uses the relative which with repeated antecedent; 
this construction is now considered as archaic and is only adopted 
where great definiteness is desired, — in official, legal documents which 
have retained in every language a quaint style of their own, — or 
where care must be taken to select the right antecedent. — Doct. and 
Disc, of Div., Cap. V: — From which words (a quotation from the 
Bible) so plain lesse cannot be concluded. — Of Ref. in England, Lib. 
II: — In which attempt if they fall short (of bringing the law under 
the wardship of Lust and Will) ; wins the exarchat of Ravenna, which 
though it had been a possession; their treason to the Royall blood, 
which had it tooke effect. — Prel. Episc.:— It being the only book left 
us of Divine authority, through all which booke can be no where 
found, &c. ; entitling him Archbishop of Antioch Theopolis, which 
name of Theopolis. — R. of C. G., Bk. I, Int.: — Which thing (reasons 
of church government) further to explane, I shall no longer deferre. — 
"Sometimes a noun of similar meaning supplants the antecedent" 
(Abbott, § 269), sometimes, too, as seen above (Ref. in England, &c.), 
a pronoun takes its place. 

This use of which is due to Latin influence, where the relatives "qui, 
quae, quod" are constantly used thus, in a demonstrative sense, that 
is: — pointing, referring again to that which has been mentioned, in 
order to bring it more vividly before the mind of the reader.^ Which 
has here a distinctly demonstrative force and stands for and that, 
that indeed, 

E. Reflexive Pronouns. 

1. a. In Early English the emphatic adjective self (Anglo-Saxon 
^^^same), is added to nouns and personal pronouns, being gene- 
rally inflected like a strong adjective in agreement with its headword. 
" God self hit leworhte^ — Self does not make a pronoun reflexive, but 
simply emphasizes one that is already so. By degrees however, the 
combination of self with a personal pronoun was restricted to the 
reflexive meaning, the simple pronouns being restricted to the 
non-reflexive meaning; and, in the XIIP^ century, when the genitive 

^ Cf. Cicero, Cato major, 6 : — Quam palmam utinam dii immortales tibi re- 
servcDt. — Cicero, de Imp. Pomp., 15: — Qui quo die . . ., &c. — Contra quem qui 
exercitus duxerunt, ii senatus singulares honores decrevit. 
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was substituted for the dative of the prefixed pronoun in the first 
and second person, — "mi self, pi self" for "me self, pe self," "our 
self, your self" for "us self, you self," — se// came to be regarded as 
a substantive,^ and made its plural like nouns ending m/,/e, 

Milton, no doubt, considered it as such, for he separated it as 
a rule from the personal pronoun. Ex. Areop.: — I might defend my 
selfe. Partiall to your selves. He durst venture himselfe. A debate 
with himselfe. We must not expose our selves. Truth opens her self 
faster. The service wherin this order should give proof of it selfe. 
Love lerning for it self. When I have disclosed my self. We are so 
timorous of our selves. And from thence derives it self. In some dis- 
conformity to our selves. Without being unlike her self. Lest we should 
devote our selves to set places. — Col: — I composed my self to read. — 
L. to H.: — Though a linguist should pride himselfe. To advance it 
selfe. Every man can count him selfe. 

d. In the following examples Milton uses se//, not with a reflexive 
meaning, but simply as a means to emphasis. Areop.: — Not so in- 
ferior as your selves are superior. He kills reason it selfe. The breath 
of reason it selfe. The Bible it selfe must remove out of the world. 
We our selves esteem not of that obedience. If we our selves con- 
demn not our teaching. We look not into the sun it selfe. The re- 
forming of Reformation it self. The book it self will tell us more. — 
Ace. Comm. Gr.: — The positive signifieth the thing itself. — Col.: — 
If your self be not guilty. — L: to H.: — To be won from pleasure it 
selfe. — Hifiiself alone is regularly spelt in one word, whereas my self, 
our selves, your selves, it self, mostly occur written in two words, which 
proves that Milton was quite conscious of the meaning of self; them- 
selves is written both ways. There is nothing reflective in self, the 
reflective force belongs altogether to the pronoun to which it is 
appended, or, properly speaking, lies in the verb which expresses the 
reflected action. 

c. In E. and M. English the personal pronouns alone were used 
reflexively, and had not ceased to be used as such as late as Milton's 
time. He offers a few instances of this reflexive force of personal 
pronouns: — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Int.: — Let him bethink him 



^ Sweet. New Engl. Grammar, p. 346. 
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withall. — Areop.: — They will mak' em and cut' em out what rehgion 
ye please {'em-- hem now superseded by them). — L. to H.: — Some 
betake them to state affairs. — R. ofC. G., I, Cap. 5: — He repents him. 

2. Milton's contemporaries, too, considered ^<?^ rather as a sub- 
stantive. Hobbes always separates: —// ^<?^ {hui himself)] Herbert, 
Walton, Taylor likewise. Browne writes himself e, but our selves, my self, 
it self; — Rel. Med.: — their third or fourth selves; — U. B.: — the fame 
of their passed selves. 

F. Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. Either, There seems to be considerable uncertainty in the use 
and meaning qI either. It is of O. E. origin: — aegcter-=each of two, 
Lat. uterqiie, both, the meaning one of two, Lat. alteruter, being expressed 
by: — "seghwseper," shortened to "auper, aper." In M. E. the pronoun 
"au{)er" was gradually disused, and "eiper^^ was used to express both 
meanings. — In Mn. E. either \^ now mostly restricted to the alternative 
meaning alteruter. Milton does not make that restriction yet, he uses 
either in both senses. — In Par. Lost. I, 243, he says, for instance: — 
"Spirits, when they please, can either sex assume or both," where either 
must mean not : — the one and the other, but the one or the other, other- 
wise both has no meaning. So also in Col.: — "Tis true, that to divorce 
upon extreme necessity, when through the perversnes, or the apparent 
unfitnes of either, the continuance can bee to both no good at all." 

But in other passages Milton clearly uses the word in the sense 
oi each, i. e. both of them, as Par. Lost. V, 130: — "She silently a 
gentle tear let fall from either eye, and wiped them with her hair." — 
A tear from each eye justifies the plural them. So in Col.: — "Many 
persons, gracious both, may yet happ'n to bee very unfitly married 
to the great disturbance of either," i. e. each. Again, Areop.: — "He 
who eats or eats not, regards a day or regards it not, may do either 
to the Lord." This however is slightly puzzling: — the meaning which 
we may derive from the text in the Bible is that "he may do both'' 
to the Lord. This sentence would have been clearer if the subject 
had been expressed distinctively, and separately, perhaps thus: — 
"He who eats or eats not, he who regards a day or regards it not 
may do either (i. e. one of the two, any one) to the Lord." 
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2. Several has the same form in M. E. and in Old French ; it comes 
from the Latin separafbijlis, corresponding to the Old Latin separabilis-= 
separable, separate. It is now used in the plural, for the English word 
sundry, O. E. synderig^ angularis, sundiie, sondry; it occurs, however, 
sometimes as a singular in older writers in the sense of separate 
(Ale. hefde sindri moder, Lay. I, 114); so in Milton: — "The just 
retaining of each man his severall copy" (Areop.); again in the sense 
o^ separate, but in the plural, Doct. and Disc, of Div. : — "Must look 
for two several oppositions." 

3. Each other. The reciprocal noun-pronouns each other, one 
another, are now inseparable compounds, but their elements were 
originally separate words with independent inflections; this was un- 
doubtedly the more correct construction, for, in the sentence "Love 
each other," the meaning and true construction is : — " Each love the 
other/' so that each is subject and other the object. Thus also was it 
construed in O. E. when other always took the inflectional ending 
required by the syntax. Ex. : — "Hi cwaedon aelc to oclorum" (Ev. Marci, 
IV, 41). In E. M. English this inflection was frequently dropped: — 
"Heo wold ever aelc oder halden for brodr" (Lay. Brut. 5163). In 
Milton we find a reminiscence of the original construction in: — "They 
are seen complementing and ducking each to other" (Areop.). — 
Doct. and Disc, of Div. : — created so different each from other. — 
Cf. Taylor, ß: — to wane one against another. 

4. Enough, O. E. genoh, ynough, enow, anow , is always spelt 
anough and anow in Milton. O. Fries, anoegh, and Got. ganoh, likewise 
contain a. 

CHAPTER IX. 



The Article. 



A. 

1. There is no observation to be made on the use of the two 
articles by Milton: — the being the definite article, a, an the indefinite 
article before words beginning with a consonant, and a vowel respec- 
tively. Ex. Anim.: — a rougher accent; a grand imposture; a grim 
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laughter; an austere visage; an outlandish name; an episcopacy; — 
Prel. Episc: — a boy; a bishop; a church; a man; a member; an 
allegation; an unknown table; an exact account. We may give but 
few instances of the use of an before a word beginning with w, i. e. 
with a half consonant, when present English would prefer a, C. P. 
B. 183: — An word to Henry 3; 160, a spirit to free an nation; — 
L. to H.: — An universal insight into things. — But in Doct. and Disc, 
of Div. we find in accordance with the now prevailing use: — such a 
one; — Anim. 2: — such a one;— Areop.: — a here tick. 

2. Milton's contemporaries did not consider h aspirate as a con- 
sonant, and consequently used the form an, of the indefinite article, 
indifferently before words beginning with an h aspirate and h mute. 
Hobbes, Lib. of Subj., Cam. Ser.: — a man with an head. — Browne, 
U. B.: — an hair of his head; an hundred pounds of oyntment; an 
handsome anticipation of heaven; which, being not only an hope. — 
Bacon, Of the true Greatness, &c.. Cam. Ser. : — an handfull of people ; — 
Hy. VII, Cam. Ser.: — Hee was of an high mind; hee led an happy 
warfare. — An explanation for this lies perhaps in the remark which 
Mr. R. Grant White, in his "Memorandums on English pronunciation 
in the Elizabethan Era" (an appendix to the 12*^ vol. of his Shakes- 
peare, ed. 1 861), writes on the letter H\ he simply says: — "Z?^ pro- 
bably more often dropped (in pronunciation) than at present." 

B. 

As to the syntactical use of the article, however, we may take 
note of many a peculiarity. 

1. The Definite Article. 

a. Cases in which the article is placed contrary to preset! t use: — 

a. Milton occasionally places the definite article before the 
superlative most. Doct. and Disc, of Div.: — The most disciples after 
him; the most of men; — Areop. : — superior to the most of them. 
But: — We are to send our thanks to heaven louder then most of 
nations. 

ß. As a rule the definite article is now omitted before the names 
of titles, when they are followed by a proper name. But we find in 
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Milton: — "the Lord Brooke'* (Areop.). This unique case is easily 
explained: — Milton only wishes to bring out this name of "Lord 
Brook" with emphasis: — "Ye know him I am sure; yet I for honours 
sake shall name him, the Lord Brook;" it may be interpreted thus: — 
"That well-known Lord Brook, Lord Brook you know so well." (Cf. 
use of the article in the French sentence: — "Faust, tragedie de 
Goethe," and "Faust, la tragedie de Goethe.") 

If. The used before a comparative becomes an adverb, as in the 
more, the less; it is the old instrumental thi of the demonstrative pro- 
noun se, and corresponds to the Latin "eo" in "eo magis." This the 
is now dropped when a second adverb precedes the comparative, 
(much better, much more). We should therefore prefer to say much 
rather (multo magis), instead of the archaic much the rather which Milton 
still uses (Doct. and Disc, of Div., Introd.). 

S. Instead of on the sudden (L. to H.), we should now rather say 
on a sudden, of a sudden, with the indefinite article. — Bacon, too, uses 
the definite article in:— "Upon the suddaine." 

b. Cases i?i which the definite article is omitted contrary to present use, 

a. The function of the definite article being to determine a noun 
by means of its individualising power, the nature and the syntactical 
relations of the substantive alone can be taken into consideration, 
when we are to decide as to the omission of the article, or as to its 
use. — We may here distinguish two cases: — 

I. The article is to be used whenever a noun denotes a dis- 
tinctly determined object, or an object which may be considered as 
being distinctly determined; thus, in the course of speech it is to be 
used with words which, by themselves, would not require it, as soon 
as these words are made to denote distinctly determined objects by 
means of individualising additions, attributes, relative sentences, and 
even in consequence of their mere relation to the rest of the sen- 
tence. — We should say, in present English: — "will is a mental 
activity," but: — "the Divine will can be traced in nature," "the will of 
this man.^^ Milton, however, speaks in Doct. and Disc, of Div., Introd., 
of Divine zvill; he hkewise omits the article before words like God, 
sin, man, though they be accompanied by adjectives, or distinctly 
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determined. Again, Doct. and Disc, of Div., Cap. II: — Not beseeming 
either Christian profession, or morall conversation; III, dishonourable 
to Christian doctrine; — Areop.: — It had been partiall to correct him 
for grave Cicero and not for scurrill Plautus; they cannot be hindered 
by all the licencing that sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive; 
a wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet then a fool 
will doe of sacred scripture. 

The omission of the article in expressions like: — "Divine pro- 
vidence," "ancient Rome" (Areop.) can, however, be justified, if we 
consider that we are adding to the noun words which denote qualities 
and attributes inherent to its notion, forming, as it were, part of the 
substantive. 

2. Second case. The article is omitted whenever a noun does not 
denote a definite object, where we do not individualise; this is the 
case when we are using collective names, abstract names, names of 
species standing in the plural. — Milton generally writes in accordance 
with these rules, yet he goes beyond the present use when, in C. P. 
B., for instance, he repeatedly omits the article: — 

a, before surnames given to kings: — i8o, 220, in Edward Con- 
fessors time; 181, William Conqueror, (but 17 9, Edward the Confessor); 

b, in 182, 221, Henry 3; 185, 221, Richard 2, (on the same 
page, however, we find Richard the second); 220, 221, Henry 3*^; 
242, armie of Henry 5; but 221, Henry the 7*''; Henry the 8^^; 243^ 
Richard the first. 

Milton makes an exceptional use of the definite article in this 
sentence:-^" A man may be a heretick in the truth" (Areop.). The 
is used here in order to avoid a misunderstanding; the sense is: — 
a heretick as regards truth, with respect to truth, and not: — in truth - 
indeed, 

ß. Milton frequently omits the definite article after all, not only 
in the plural, but even in the singular. C. P. B. 182: — all churches 
aire the popes; — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Introd.: — Chase away all 
truth and solid wisdome out of humane life; — Areop.: — We must 
regulate all recreations and pastimes; while bishops were to be baited 
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down, then all presses might be open. — Mätzner says^: — " Notwendig 
ist der Artikel nach all seit ältester Zeit nicht; er hängt von den auch 
sonst erforderlichen Bedingungen für den Artikel ab. Analog ist das 
Verfahren der romanischen Sprachen beim fr. fouf (toute verite), it. 
Mfo, wie beim gr. Tcag, goth. a/ls: — "alia so hairda" (Matth, 8, 31). 
Die quantitative Bestimmung wird als die wesentliche angesehen, 
während der Artikel dem Substantivbegriffe nur noch eine Bezeich- 
nung nach aussen gibt, welche unter Umständen wegfallen muss oder 
kann." — Now, in the second and third of the above examples a// is 
indeed used in the sense of French /^«^=each, every one. In the 
first example, we have the usual omission of the article before an 
abstract word; present English however would require the article: — 
"all the truth." 

7. The definite article is frequently dropped before superlatives. 
In E. Mn. E. this is mostly the case when a genitive in the plural 
follows the superlative; Milton, however, makes it a general rule in 
his prose writings. — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Introd.: — The purity 
of God to be cleer'd from foulest imputations. What wonder if we 
fall into the subjection of worst and deadliest offences. V, men here- 
tofore of greatest name in vertue. - L. to H.: — Men of most approved 
wisdom, and some of highest authority (///^ would be required before 
mosf, because it does not stand alone before wisdom, it is accom- 
panied by approved, and simply forms the superlative of approved). 
The acts of ripest judgment. At first comming. Tragedies of statliest 
and most regal argument. The society of those who are best and 
most eminent. According to best wishes. — Areop.: — When greatest 
likelihoods are brought. It is of greatest concernment. Yet best and 
wisest commonwealths through all ages, and falsest seducers were 
the first who tooke it up. Julian the Apostat and suttlest enemy to 
our faith. To do sharpest justice on books. The Bible brings in holiest 
men murmuring against Providence. Those books which are likeliest, 
&c. . . . Books of grossest infamy. These they be which will bear 
chief sway. In what book of greatest consequence. The orphan re- 
mainders of worthiest men. He shall assume these now over worthiest 
and excel lentest books and ablest authors that write them. Who can 
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' discern those stars of brightest magnitude. Taken up with the study 
of highest and most important matters. The search of greatest and 
cxactest things. To redresse willingly what hath bin erred, and to 
esteem a plain advertisement more then others have done a sump- 
tuous bribe, is a vertue whereof none can participat but greatest and 
wisest men. — Col.: — To my freinds of which may fewest bee so un- 
happy. 

"Der artikellose Superlativ mit dem Genitiv," says Mätzner, ^ 
"ist in alter Zeit sehr geläufig; er findet sich aber selten, wo er in 
Zahl und Fall mit dem Hauptwort kongruiert, ohne Artikel;" the 
more striking, then, is this omission of the article in Milton. Mätzner 
then goes on to say: — "Der Superlativ legt einem Individuum, oder 
einer Anzahl von Individuen unter einer Gesamtgattung, eine Eigen- 
schaft im höchsten Grade bei. Der Superlativ ist seit frühester Zeit 
nicht schlechthin an den bestimmten Artikel gebunden, welchen er 
überhaupt da nicht zu sich nimmt, wo eine andere determinative Be- 
stimmung diesen ausschliesst; doch hat er, wo das letztere nicht der 
Fall ist, im attributiven Verhältnisse die Neigung zur Verbindung 
mit demselben, da durch den Artikel die Ausscheidung eines be- 
stimmten Individuums, oder einer Klasse, aus der Gattung entschieden 
zur Anschauung gebracht wird." — But, looking at it closely, we may 
find that there is nothing very definite about a superlative; how far, 
we may ask, is a quality attributed to a person or thing in the highest 
degree? This "highest degree" is a notion which depends on a great 
number of more or less known and definite factors; they lie at 
some distance from us, their exact value is not always appreciable. 
Take the last sentence from Areop.: — "greatest and wisest men." 
Who are they? How many are there? Where do their greatness and 
their wisdom begin and end? — There is something vague, general 
about it; certainly Milton does not know them all. Quite a different 
meaning is given by the addition of the article: — "the greatest and 
the wisest men;" we should feel that Milton has in his mind a certain 
definite class or number of men, worthy to be called "wisest and 
greatest." Every one of the above examples might be analysed in a 
similar way, and that would prove that Milton had his reason for 

1 Engl. Grammatik III, 298. 
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omitting so regularly the definite article before superlatives. — Bacon , 

too, says, for instance (Adv. of L.): — With most blessed and happie 

fruit of marriage. — So Herbert (Hist, of Geo.): — Without least shew 

of pitie. 

2. The Indef-inite Article. 

a. Milton frequently omits the indefinite article before abstract 
words, even when they are accompanied by an attribute; it may be 
for shortness' sake. Doct. and Disc, of Div. : —Needs not long enquiry; 
contriving matter of continual sorrow; — L. to H.: —Such as have the 
worth to make triall ; — Areop.: — When great reformation is expected; — 
Ready and Easy way: — I trust I shall have spoken persuasion to 
abundance of sensible men. 

b. That is also the case before the adjective or indefinite pronoun 
other. — Areop.: — Neither he nor other inspired author; without 
knowing other reason; — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Introd.: — Whoso 
preferrs either matrimony, or other ordinance ; — Eikon. 2 : — For other 
manner of prescribing was not suspected. 

c. The indefinite article is omitted after so, in Doct. and Disc, 
of Div. I: — Though never to so good intention. — Hobbes, too, omits 
it after such: — Although few perceive that such government is not 
government (Lib. of Sub.). 

d. Some uncertainty may be noticed in the use and in the 
omission of the indefinite article after what. In present English ivhat 
is followed by the indefinite article in exclamations, whereas the 
article is omitted in questions. Such a sentence as the following one 
is not quite clear to us (Areop.): — '*And to what an author this vio- 
lence hath bin lately done, and in what book of greatest consequence, 
I could now instance." We should expect either: — "and to what 
author, and in what book," where what would simply be a relative, 
or then : — *'and to what an author, and in what a book." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Particles. 

A. Adverbs. 
I. Substantive Adverbs. 

1. Adverbs with case endings. The two forms needs (gen. sing.) 
and ahvayes (old ace.) have alone been found. The dative form ever 
generally stands in the place of modern "always." O. E. cefre. Ex. 
Anim. 7: — This hath bin ever so; 8, that ever attends them. — Ever 
occurs throughout in C. P. B. The accusative meanwhile is replaced 
in Ram. 36, by: — in the mean. — Herbert has (Hist, of Geo.): — all 
wayes. 

2. Prepositional substantive adverbs. Ex. Ram. 39: — in the 
mean while; 40, at length; — Anim. i : — before hand; by this meanes; 
5, at this present; 3, oft times; 10, some times (2); — Eikon. 6: — in 
the mean while; — Pre). Episc: — at this time. — Taylor, a: — in room 
of; ß, in the mean time. — Hobbes (Hu. Nat): — divers times. 

IL Adjectival Adverbs. 

1. Adverbs of manner are, as a rule, formed by the addition of 
ly to the adjective, so Ram. 40 : — singularly ; — C. P. B. 220: — worth yly ; 
221, unholilie; 243, unholilie set out, with monie dishonourably and 
impiously got; — Anim. 6 : — gladly; 1 1, verily; 14, onely; — Prel. Episc. 
i: — injuriously; 3 , lastly, anciently, modernly, lightly; — Eikon.: — 
smoothly; — R. of C. G. : — intirely. — Gladly has a comparative: — 
gladlier, Areop. : — There is not any burden that some would gladlier 
post off to another. 

2. Adjectives were then more freely used as adverbs, without 
any ending. It is true that some of those adverbs which have the 
same form as adjectives are the descendants of the Early English 
adverbs in e, and when this final e was dropped, the distinction bet- 
ween the adjective hard, for instance, and the adverb hard(e) was lost. 

7 
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Others however are adverbs of manner to which, according to present 
use, the ending ly ought to have been added. This omission of an 
ending in the XVIP^ century may be due: — i. to the fact that these 
adverbs are new formations on the analogy of the former adverbs; 
2. to the influence of Old French, in which the uninflected forms of 
adjectives — originally the neuter singular — were used as adverbs. 
Ex. Areop.; — We find repeatedly the adverb sure (surely); sure they 
have a conceit; God sure esteems the growth of one vertuous person; — 
Col: — Alter, it cannot sure. 

Areop., jröry=scarcely : — in a hand scars legible. 

C<?;^<3r/«- -certainly : — but certain, if execution be remisse. 

Z?^^/- -lightly: — I cannot set so light by. 

Other instances, Acced. Comm. Gr.: — Verbs betokening want 
pass direct into an ablative; — L. to Yi,\ — Exceeding close\ — Doct. and 
Disc, of Div., In trod. : — No effect of tyranny can sit more heavy on 
the commonwealth; let this therfore be new examined (examined 
anew); Cap. VI, wondrous like him; he determines />/<3r/« enough. 

3. Adverbs^ too, may take a "qualifying" e. In Milton, Bacon, 
Browne, and others, we find: — againe, indeede, onely; the latter word 
is spelt throughout with an e, which was no doubt kept as a sign of 
the length of the preceding o, 

4. The adjective forms: — first, last, next, most are also used as 
adverbs: — Ram. 39:— at length a servant relates the truth and last 
he himselfe comes; — Eikon. i : — those most in favour with him; those 
most his favorites. 

5. Bacon, too, uses sure. Of true Greatn., Cam. Ser. : — the rather, 
sure. — Scarce: — He was scarce indulgent. — Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — 
He judged himself right blessed; exceeding qi^^^qX. — Taylor, a: — It is 
not safe ventured to present him; ß, I had as good plow the sand; 
he had scarce learned. — Browne, U. B.: — to lie soft. 

6. On the other hand, we came repeatedly across forms which 
were then still used as adjectives and adverbs as well, but which we 
should now consider as adverbs only; another proof of the unsettled 
state of the language. Acced. Comm. Gr. : — By reason of the much 
variety in declension; — Doct. and Disc, of Div., Cap. VI: — a lesse 
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breach of wedlock. — Bacon, Adv. of L.: — th' aspiring to overmuch 
knowledge. — The word ill, which is now either an adverb, or, in a 
restricted meaning, an adjective to be used but predicatively, is found 
both attributively and predicatively used. Ex. Doct. and Disc, of Div. 
VI: — an ill manage; — Prel. Episc.: — an ill hue; an ill look; an ill 
layd comparison. — Hobbes, Lib. of Sub., Cam. Ser. : — the ill quality. — 
Herbert, Hist, of Geo.: — their ill opinions. 

HI. Adverbs formed from Particles. 

1. Prepositional, After is used in the sense of "afterwards" in C. 
P. B. 114: — after with great fury rejected (O. E. aft-er)) 220, it was 
after by others permitted. 

2. Pronominal adverbs. They are connected with the stems he, 
the, zvho. Ram. 39: — they hasten thither; — Prel. Episc. 8: — never the 
lesse. — TIie-=-0, E. "{)i" is the instrumental case oithe used as an ad- 
verb before comparatives. 

C. P. B. 182: — from thence; /r^^w might have been dropped, 
thence alone indicating the origin by means of the genitive ending ce 
(es), which came in about the XHP^ century. — Prel. Episc. 9: — from 
whence. — Eikon. 3: — from thenceforth. 

B. Prepositions. 

1. Milton's use of prepositions is very unsettled. We frequently 
come across constructions which strike us as being very anomalous; 
frequently, too, we find that the preposition is omitted, and this is 
due either to the influence of the Latin construction required by a 
verb, or substantive, or adjective, or then it is omitted for shortness' 
sake, and owing to Milton's feeling that the preposition is implied in 
the notion of the word on which the attribute depends. 

a. Examples: — of, Areop.: — For such Plato was provided of 
(pres. construct.: — provided with, Lat. : — providus alicujus rei, gen.). 
Ye cannot make us lesse pursuing of the truth. — Behind is constructed 
with of'vn'. — There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open. — 
Of \% placed after most, contrary to present use, in: — louder then 
most of nations. — Again in; — we esteem not ofthat obedience which 
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is of force, we may recognize the Latin construction ''censere de 
aliqua re." 

Q^is omitted in such sentences as: — whatever sort the books 
be; what is to be thought of reading books, what ever sort they be; 
what sort books were prohibited; what sort, what ever sort, being equal 
to the Latin quicunque. — The Latin syntax may account for the 
omission of ^^in the following cases: — Areop.: — Protagoras himselfe 
was banisht the territory, e.xpellere being frequently constructed with 
the ablative, without preposition ; — I would not despair the greatest 
design, — cf. Latin: — desperat et diffidit rebm suis (Cic), suis foriunis de- 
sperat (Caes.), nihil desperandufn est (Horace). — "Worthy so excellent a 
man," reminds us forcibly of the \jdX\Xi\ — dignus aliqua 7'e. So Doct. 
and Disc, of Div. : — To expedite these knots were worthy a learned 
and memorable synod. 

Of is omitted after both in Doct. and Disc, of Div. I: — both 
which. — Note also the use oifrom out instead of out of, in: — It was 
from out the rinde of one apple tasted . . . (Areop.). 

We find in Milton's Bible: — "Six a clock" (1646), a phonetic 
spelling; also "before 3 of the clock" (1652).^ 

ß. By is omitted in Areop.: — "Ye were importuned the passing 
of it." Cf. obstrepere alicui aliqua re; Cic. : — litteris mihi obstrepit. 

Y- Milton is likewise influenced by the Latin construction when 
he writes: — "To prefer a thing before another," Lat. /m<?-ferre ; — 
Doct. and Disc, of Div. VII: — God preferres the free worship of a 
Christian before the grievous observance of an unhappy marriage; — 
Areop.: — A dram of well-doing should be preferred before many 
times as much the forcible hindrance of evill-doing; — and also when 
he construes: — Areop.: — The adversarie waits the hour (expectare 
aliquam rem) ; as it was a thing slight and obvious to think on (cogitare 
de aliqua re). 

8. Sometimes, for shortness' sake, one preposition is wrongly 
used with two substantives, which cannot, separately, be construed 
with the same. Areop.: — "This licencing had reference and depen- 
dence to many other proviso's;" we must construe: — reference to and 

1 Cf. Jörss, p. 17, VI. Mätzner (II, i, 279). 
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dependence on, "Encompassed and surrounded with his protection;" 
we should say: — encompassed by and sunounded with, or by also. 

The preposition of\% put but once in: — "Of other sects and the 
denying of providence they tooke no heed" (Areop.); and in: — 
"One of desert sufficient and ability either to do all, or to oversee 
it done" (L. to H.). Wc should now repeat the preposition before 
"the denying" and "ability." — Eikon. 9: — Averse to all his Parlia- 
ment and both the nations of this iland. 

2. The following examples of an anomalous use of prepositions 
were found in a few pages of Hobbes, Lib. of Subj., Cam. Ser. : — 
"in order to the good" instead of "for the good."— - Cf. Milton, 
Areop.:— "on purpose to a life beyond hfe," instead of "for a 
life." "There is no soveraignty by the Ghostly," by in the sense of 
("except") besides. We should now say: — "a house by the river, be- 
sides, by the side of the river;" "he was standing by me," "by my 
side," but we should not use by in this sense with abstract words. 

C. Conjunctions. 

1, The conjunction that is frequently omitted in such sentences 
as: — Areop.: — Seeing every nation affords not experience; — Prel. 
Episc. : — Seeing therefore some men have had so little care; R. of 
C. G. : — Which is so hard that we may see it is not for every learned 
man. — So Hobbes: — Seeing there is no commonwealth ; seeing it is 
manifest. — Browne: — We all hold there is a number of Elect and 
may be saved. — We notice that the principal clause always contains 
a verb expressing: — to see, to believe, to think, — and the correspon- 
ding verbs in Latin were generally construed with the accusative and 
infinitive. So Hobbes, Hu. Nat.: — Seeing the organs are in equal 
temper. 

2. When as. We must make a distinction here: — 

a. As was sometimes affixed to certain relative words to give 
greater precision of meaning; ivhenas just zvhen. Compare Greek Sr] 
in IjusiSy]. Milton gives us frequent instances of this pleonastic use 
oi as\ — Areop.: — "When as private persons are animated to thinke 
ye better pleased." Cf., too, Jörss, p. 18, VII, i. Doct. and Disc, of 
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Div. II: — "It is a greater blessing from God whenas the solace of 
the mind is regarded before the sensitive pleasing of the body." 

b. Whenas may also stand for present English whereas, and be 
used in adversative clauses. Areop.: — "It stops but one breach of 
licence, whenas those corruptions which it seeks to prevent, break in 
faster.^' — Doct. and Disc, of Div. Ill: — "How vaine is it that the 
vessell of voluptuous enjoyment must be made good, &c. . . . whenas 
the mind shall be thought good enough . . ." "They who have lived 
most loosely prove most successful! in their matches . . . whenas the 
sober man may easily chance to meet . . ." 

r. As is omitted in Doct. and Disc, of Div. VII: — "offering him- 
selfe a lively sacrifice." 

3. Because is replaced by for that in Areop.: — "For that our 
English will not finde letters." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Conclusion. 

Having arrived so far, let us cast a glance back and try to repeat 
in conciser form the results of our examination of Milton's grammar, 
superficial as it has been. We have endeavoured to confine ourselves, 
as much as possible, to the accidence, with a view to bringing out the 
main differences which exist between the English of the first half of 
theXVir^ century, and the present state of the language. If we occasio- 
nally made a digression, devoting some space to syntactical questions, 
it was chiefly because the facts that gave rise to those short digres- 
sions are of a nature to strike the reader at his first perusal of Milton's 
prose, and to induce him to look for an explanation. 

After a general survey of Milton's prose works, and a short 
characterisation of his style, we have attempted in our second chapter 
to give a short sketch of the general state of the langtiage at the begmning 
of the XVir^ century^ showing what a rapid evolution had taken place 
in the English tongue, and directing the attention to the first attempts 
made to provide the English people with rules of grammar, that might 
render the use of the language — spoken as well as written — simpler 
and easier. 
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, The idea of introducing a phonetic writing, an idea which, 
strange to say, after having fallen into oblivion during centuries, is 
now again taking so prominent a place in the discussions of those 
who occupy themselves with the science of language, that idea was 
developed and took a form, giving rise to systems; but as each gram- 
marian, in a narrowminded way, standing fast by his own views, re- 
fused to adopt any suggestion that might bring about a unification 
of those systems, moreover, as the systems themselves did not rest 
on a firm scientific foundation, the confusion, the unsettledness bie- 
came great, and no result was arrived at. 

So each writer had practically an orthography and a grammar 
of his own; leading writers, however, set the fashion, and an educated 
man like Milton was looked upon as an authority by all those who 
endeavoured to write and to speak correctly. 

A strong tendency to simplification is to be noticed in his wri- 
tings. In his spelling, chap. Ill, he paid due attention to pronunciation as 
well as to etymology. Pronunciation influenced him in the elision of 
weak vowels in the body and in the endings of words, chiefly of 
preterites and past participles of weak verbs; in the use of double 
consonants to indicate shortness of vowel, and in the occasional use 
of a "qualifying" e at the end of words; finally in the spelling of 
"vowel-sounds," chiefly in the body of words, sound e, sound r^ ie. 
Etymology strongly influenced his spelling of prefixes, and of suffixes 
in part.^ 

We passed on to the verb, chap. IV: — the use of inflections is 
settled in Milton: — s (es) is the ending of the third person sing. pres. 
indie; weak verbs form their preterite and past participle quite regu- 
larly: — (e)d, t; a few strong verbs have retained archaic forms: — driv, 
sate, smit, spake. 

Negative and interrogative clauses are not circumscribed, as a 
rule. Circumscription seems to have existed in the spoken language, 
but it had not found its way into written English yet. 

1 On Milton's orthography see : — Rost, " Die Orthographie der ersten Quarto- 
Ausgabe von Milton's Paradise Lost," Leipzig, 1892. The questions which we 
here discuss seem to have been neglected in that dissertation, or they are questions 
in which we have taken another range of view. 
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Latin influence is to be noticed in the construction of many a 
sentence in which the form de is found, where we should now use the 
present indicative form: — is, are. 

Substantives are far more frequently personified than in Mn. E. 
prose, and, as such, are either of the masculine or of the feminine 
gender; this is due to Milton's poetic feeling. — The inflections are 
the modern ones, s (es), for the plural; s (es), for the Saxon genitive, 
the latter being appended to the noun without apostrophe. The 
archaic use of his is found in but one instance. 

Adjectives are uninflected in the positive; those ending in /regu- 
larly double that final consonant, as sign of the length of the con- 
sonant, and at the same time of the shortness of the preceding vowel. — 
The German and the French comparison are indifferently used; we 
notice, however, a predominance of superlative forms in est. 

Numerals, with the exception of the ordinals y^ and «*v/^ are in 
form like the modern. In cumulative groups the units always come first. 

Pronouns. The personal pronoun for the second person plural, 
nominative and oblique cases, is v^; you rarely occurs. — Who is mostly 
used as an interrogative pronoun, while lohich and that are relative. 
When constructed with a preposition, these pronouns are replaced 
by the adverb zvhere (there). The influence of the Latin syntax again 
is felt in the very frequent occurrence of luhich with repeated ante- 
cedent. Self, to which a reflexive force is now attributed, was rightly 
regarded by Milton as a substantive, merely used to emphasize. — 
The reciprocal noun-pronoun each other is, in the two instances found, 
construed as in the old language, each being regarded as subject, 
other as object. 

In chapter IX we discuss the article, and state that Milton is 
more correct in the use of definite and indefinite article (a, an) than 
his contemporaries. From the syntactical remarks we added, we drew 
the conclusion that Milton was quite conscious of the individualising 
power of the article; its omission was always the result of due reflexion. 

Our last pages were devoted to the particles; we directed the 
attention to the frequent use of adjectives as adverbs, without any 
alteration of their form, and expressed the opinion that this was due 
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to French influence, or to analogy with former adverbs. — Much un- 
certainty is to be noticed in the use of prepositions, in which Latin 
influence is strongly felt. Finally, we stated that the conjunction that 
was more frequently omitted than in present English; that as was 
often used to reinforce another conjunction (when, that). 

Thus, in the history of the English language, Milton, as a prose 
writer, fills a most important place, both, because, owing to his lear- 
ning and to his clear logical reasoning, he was able to bring the un- 
settled language to a firm basis, and because in doing this he was 
able to keep aloof from the mean disputes and petty rivalry which 
prevented the other grammarians from coming to a decisive result. 
To this end he arrived, not by affecting to act as a "lawgiver" on 
questions of grammar, but by bestowing all his care on his own 
spelling, accidence and syntax ; so that his works might be considered 
as standard pieces of English, to which every one could refer. He 
taught by his example, and his efforts were crowned with success. 
His orthography and accidence do, in the main, perfectly agree with 
the rules now followed ; where he differs, it is out of regard for the 
pronunciation of his time. Latin and Greek syntax strongly influence 
him; constructions which strike us as anomalous may always be ex- 
plained by the help of similar classical ones. 

Compared with his contemporaries he shows great indepen- 
dence in his treatment of grammar; but he contributed considerably 
more than they did to carry his native tongue onward, and his works 
are, as it were, a corner stone of "Modern English." 
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de-Peilz (Kanton Waadt) geboren. Meine Vorbildung erhielt ich am 
Gymnasium in Winterthur, wo ich das Zeugnis der Reife erlangte 
(September 1883). Vom Herbst 1883 bis Herbst 1888 widmete ich 
mich am University College, London, dem Studium der englischen 
Sprache und der Philosophie. Ich hörte die Vorlesungen der Herren 
Prof. Beesly, Church, Goodwin, Hill, Henry Morley und Croom 
Robertson und erwarb mir (Oktober 1888) den Grad eines Bachelor 
of Arts der Universität London. Das Wintersemester 1888/89 
brachte ich in Berlin zu, wo ich die Vorlesungen der HH. Prof. Tobler, 
Zupitza, Paulsen, von Gyziöki und Horstmann besuchte. ~ Nach 
einer Unterbrechung von drei Semestern setzte ich meine Studien 
an der Universität Zürich fort und war daselbst wälirend vier Se- 
mestern immatrikuliert: November 1890 bis August 1891, April 
1893 bis Frühjahr 1894. Vom Dezember 1890 bis April 1893 war 
ich als Hülfslehrer für moderne Sprachen am kantonalen Technikum 
in Winterthur thätig. — In Zürich hörte ich die Vorlesungen der 
Herren Prof. Morf, Tobler (t), Vetter und Ulrich und nahm an den 
praktischen Uebungen im romanisch-englischen Seminar teil. Allen 
diesen Herren, besonders aber Herrn Prof. Dr. Vetter, der mir bei 
meiner Arbeit mit seinem Rate in freundlichster Weise zur Seite 
stand, spreche ich hiemit meinen besten Dank aus. 




